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search of quality... 
ee 


When we made that challenge to a 
transport operator, the other day, he 
came back with “why?” 
Well fair enough—why? Why will he eventu- 
ally turn to Leylands. That's easy. Because the 
quality built into every Leyland ensures lower running 
costs, few maintenance bills, regular schedules and a 
longer working life—economies which no operator 
can afford to ignore. 
And, as we told our friend, that’s not sales talk. It's 
fact —fact supported by operators’ reports. Just to 
convince him we quoted a few: 
“Our Octopus has covered 350,000 miles with the 
Original engine . . . pistons and rings have not yet been 
touched.” 
S. Harrison ( Tamworth) Ltd. 
“ 342,146 miles with engine replacements limited to new 
pistons, sleeves and big end bearing shells is the record 
of our oldest Beaver.” 
C. & T. Harris (Calne) Lid. 
** At 300,000 miles our Comet was still giving 18 m.p.¢ 
Only attention needed—new rings at 150,000 miles.” 
' F. Taylor & Co., Yeovil, Somerset. 
Those figures, and hundreds like them, are proof posi- 
tive of Leyland quality —a quality which produces 
not only the world’s finest truck but, in overall cost, 
by far the most economical. 


‘ 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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In one word, HUNTING. For all these activities, and many more, 
are carried out by Hunting Group companies in shipping, oil, aviation, paint, 
engineering and air and ground survey. In addition, Huntings have interests i 
aircraft manufacture and air transport. 


THE HUNTING 


| r b 
GROUP = 
OL COMPANIES ~~ F 


Founded 1874 


NORWICH HOUSE, DUNRAVEN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


PRINCIPAL COMPANIES 

Hunting & Son Ltd Northern Petroleum Tank Steamship Co. Ltd Hunting Eden 

Huntime Technical Services Ltd Hunting Mhoglas Ltd. E. A. Gibsor 
The Henderson Safety Tank Co. Ltd 


Tankers Ltd. Hunting Surveys Led 
1& Co. Lid Field Aircraft Services Lad Hunting Engincering Led 


Hunting Associates Lid. (Canada 
» Crude Oil Purchasing Co. Lad. (Canada 
craft Operating Co. (Acrial Surveys) Ltd. (South Africa 


Robert Bowran & Co. Lid 
Hunting Survey Corporation I td. (Canada 


Field Aviation Co. Ltd. (Canada 
Sylva Oi Co. (U.S.A Bra 


zos Young Corporation (U.S.A Air 
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WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING — 
BY WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS -- ON 
LONDON'S NEWEST LANDMARK. 
VERY SPECIAL WALLSPAN TOO — 
PRE-ASSEMBLED — GOES UP 
QUICKER - MAKES BUILDINGS 
READY SOONER 


Castrol House, Marylebone Road, Londan —- 
nee otlices far (. C Waketield & Co Lid 

1 development of the Hammerson Group 
of Companies 

techitects : Gollins, Meltin, Ward and 

ar tners in association with Sia Hagh Casson 
Neviile Conder and Assuctate 


tors Nit Robert Me Alpine &@ Soma Lid 


Buildings go up much quicker with fraction of the tone it takes by other methods. : Gccupy your bullding scene 
PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN. Most ofthe On the tower of Castrol House for instance, ask your architect about 
assembly is done at the factory while the it went up at the rate of 2 floors a week ! PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN 
building is still in its early stages. When the 


Wallispan is needed, it arrives at the site in frum bring building prodnds WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


complete pre-assemnbled units — goes up in a 


Williams & Williams aiso make stee] windows of every descript on, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windos, 

movable stec! and glass partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing and many other products 

WILLIAMS &6 WELLIAMS RELIANCE WORKS CHESTER 

WILLIAMS HOUSE - 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON W.C.1 
‘ 
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‘The art of disengagement 
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Struggling with a welter of 
competing firms all pushing 
separate pieces of finishing 
equipment is a serious drag on 
personnel strength. A tangle of 
detail is involved and the 
overall picture of a complete 


finishing system easily lost JCS ¥ With no narrow interests to serve, 
sight of. That is why leading ARE euAneaeA: © Lysaght- DeVilbiss approach a 
manwfacturers delegate the JENS m™ problem with the breadth of vision 
whole responsibility to a single we Ss K and dedicated skill born of more 
specialist organisation— # ee than fifty years’ specialisation. 
Lysaght-DeVilbiss. A ay They design, manufacture and 
install complete product finishing 
systems from metal pre-treatment 
to final stoving. They can offer you 
a sound, unbiased opinion on the 
surface coating system best suited 
to your product. Why not see 
Lysaght-DeVilbiss now? No obli- 

gation, of course. 


LYSAGHT-DeEVILBISS 


complete product finishing systems 
Athlete struggling with Python . ey Lord Leighton—Tate Gallery 


LYSAGHT-DEVILBISS DIVISION OF JOHW LYSAC HT’S BRISTOL WORKS LTD., 47 Holborn Viaduct, London E.0.1 - Telephone: City 4961 
jane 
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IT IS WELL KNOWN IN THE MIDDLE EAST* 


that OASES seldom occur 
just where you want them 





in the Middle East, Weirwater has changed all that. If you have sea 
water and fuel handy, you can create your own “oasis” where it is 
needed and produce pure fresh Weirwater in unlimited quantities: 


Weir plant is producing well over 34 million gallons every day in 


* AND » Te er ee Middle East countries alone—for Governments, Oil Companies and 
The Ceribbeon, Peru, Andaman isionds thier Saduitel tiem. ~\ 


———S— Recent developments have made these Weir sea water distillation 
plants so efficient that even in temperate countries costs are compar- 
able with many rainwater catchment schemes. 





if you have a water shortage problem near the sea, it will pay you 
to investigate the possibilities of ““Weirwater’’. 


The Weir Group : 

G. & j. WEIR LTD. 

DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 

WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 

ZWICKY LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 

SIMONS-LOBNITZ LTD. 

WEIR, DRYSDALE SERVICE (LONDON) LTD. 


G..& J. WEIR LTD., 


CATHCART GLASGOW 
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wire... 

- wood... 
think Boulton and Paul 
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A long-established organisation whose activities are | The accumulated knowledge and experience of many 
devoted to the specialised manufacture of quality | years provides a first-class service for Architects, 
products in steel, wire and wood. Engineers, Builders, Farmers and Industrialists. 


Boulton and Paul Limited NORWICH . LONDON. TIPTON - BIRMINGHAM 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF ALL TYPES OF STRUCTURAL STEELWORK AND FARM BUILDINGS 
JOINERY MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 

WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK SHEEP NETTING AND OTHER TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 
FENCING SUPPLY AND ERECTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, WOOD AND 


CONCRETE FENCING 
Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich, Norfolk NOR 72A. AP /8P36 
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FUJI IRON & STEEL €O., LTD. 


s 


Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan Cable Address : STE ELFUJ! TOKYO 


~ 


Te Mes Modo et mi 
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adhesives 
for 
metal 
aircraft 
structures 


Redux is a registered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) Limited . Makers of synthetic resins and adhesives . Duxford, Cambridge 





“Now see here, Kettle,” 


said the deckhand, “a captain of 
your standing should have a better 
boat than this old tub. A boat 
that’s very light, very strong, rot- 
proof and corrosion-free. And, in 
particular as far as I'm concerned, 
one that needs no painting and next 
to no maintenance. In short, a boat 
moulded in Fibreglass Reinforced 
Plastics — and, of course, the rein- 
forcement will be Fibreglass ‘E’ 
Glass.” 


This, pondered Capn. K, is little short 
of mutiny. But the man talks sense. 
I'll promote him to mate. 


FIBREGLASS 


FIBRHG! ASS LTD 
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BY AIR 

FROM WASHINGTON— 
ON SALE 

EVERY WEDNESDAY— 


"U.S. News & World Report" goes on sale 
in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 
later than in the States. 

This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 
same news pages, same ads, same paper 
and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 

Fast air service speeds the copies to 
leading news agents, who also offer The 
London Times, Financial Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report" at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 


Circulation Company: 


Hotels: Savoy, Grosvenor House, 
Dorchester, Perk Lone, 


. 
South Kensington, 
Selosy ot 50 and $3 Choring Cross Read 
Grace, Fleet Street 
Chencery Besta, Boker Sreet 
Further qusiaehie be mode ot 


72, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Tel. HY¥Depork 4645 


To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 
Service covers the whole country. 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remover) 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment— 
the tannating pre-treatment? 


LS COMPANY LTD 


= 1/11 Hay Hill, 
London, W.1. 
Tel: HYDe Park 

9566 9 
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163624 is a common firing order in six 
cylinder engines. 


If you are concerned with teaching people what 
goes on inside an automobile, you may find 
‘How the Motor Car Works’ a useful series of 
films. The basic principles are presented 

in a straightforward manner in the two films 
already completed, ‘ The Engine’ and 

‘The Carburettor’. Other films will follow. 


These films, and others made by Shell, may 
be used for training and informing in many 
different contexts. Organizations may borrow 
the films free of charge 


The Shell Film Catalogue lists over 175 
films which may help your training scheme. 
Please write and ask for a copy. 





SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


NO 1. KINGSWAY, LONOON, WC2 





Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 


Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gauge Interferometers, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instruments, 
Surveying Instruments. 





HILGER & WATTS LTD : 9% ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - NWi 


HILOCER a WATTS LTD. DORTHUND BLED, GERMANY 


BILGRR & WATTS INC, CHICAGO 5, USA 
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*La Goulue et Valentin le Désossé 
by Toulouse-Lautrec 
( Musée d Albi) 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
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At your leisure... 


36 QLEEN ANNE'S GATE - LONDON SWI 


Di-raeli-said: “Increased means and increased leisure 
are the two civilisers of man.” 

A hundred years after he said it, 

we are beginning to agree 

that the one is useless without the other — 

like buying a picture and not having time to look at it. 
Leisure is the time to do what you want, 

not what you must; 

to go dancing like these famous characters here, 

or just to sit and talk, 

or just sit; or what you will, 

If we can sensibly dream these days 

of more leisure for everyone, 

it is because technical advances in industry 

make possible more useful work in less time. 

At the root of many such advances 

lies the oil industry. 

Oil has helped to make possible 

the whole age of fast transport, the new age of plastics, 
the increased efficiency of many an industrial process. 
The oil refining process itself started being ‘automated’ 
before the word was invented. 

What matter to you? 


None at all, perhaps. 


‘Yet. if you eare to think— at vour leisure .. . 


oil —and Esso are helping you 


to more leisure. 
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| The seven ages 

of a £14 million 
steel project 

A picture history of 


’ ; on 
Consett S new NOVEMBER ’SS. Thesite is cleared.In May MAY’S9. Thefirst column went upon May 4th, 
h . h Pl, M ll 1958 work began on levellingan enormous platform, 1959. Two million cubic yards of earth had been 
4- 1g ate lVit over half-a-mile long, in the hillside at Hownsgill. moved, about 7 miles of new railway track had to 
"A waste-heap on the site was still burning in places, _ be laid, two bridges constructed. 


. ee Hi i ee 
ee lh 


JULY 'S9. The skeleton rises. Goomen were SEPTEMBER 'S9. Foundations forthe mill's DECEMBER ’'S9. Equipment for the mill was 
now at work on the site, and the framework of the equipment were meanwhile being excavated by ow starting to arrive. Some of the roof was on, and 
mill was well under way. Altogether 11,500 tons of (also responsible for drainage and roads). they were installing the overhead cranes—one of 
structural steel were to be needed. Hole here is for cross-cut shear foundations. them big enough to lift 150 tons. 


The next stage 
of development 


When it is finished, the Hownsgill mill 
will be able to produce, to start with, 
10,000 tons a week of the highest quality 
steel plate in the world—plate for ships 
and boilers, rolling stock and machinery. 
But Consett’s development plans will 
not stop there. The next stage is the 
introduction of the revolutionary ‘oxy- 
gen’ process for steel making. Two new 
types of converter are to be installed, 
using jets of oxygen to refine molten iron 
much more quickly. 

Looking further ahead, the plan includes 
a new blast furnace of 28-ft. diameter, 
new coke ovens and gasholder and a new 
ore yard. The whole cost will be very 
nearly £30 million. 


MAY "60. installing equipment. The firstjob JULY '’6O. Finishing touches. By now the mill 
for the overhead cranes was to install the equipment stand is almost complete, and the great shears 


of the mill. Here a section of the cooling banks is (capable of cutting nearly 2” thickness of steel) and CONSET t 
being lowered into position. the run-out tables are nearly finished. 
. IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSETT COUNTY DURHAM TELEPHONE. CONSETT MI (12 LINES TELEGRAMS STEEL PHONE CONSETT” 
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Salvage, 
not Sabotage 


Mi: HAMMARSKJOLD'S swift action in putting a United Nations force © 


into the distracted ‘Congo has been vindicated within a week—though 

the eventual outcome has darkened further with the consolidation of the 
Katanga as a breakaway state by M. Tsombe and the Belgian troops and advisers 
at his disposal. Even so, nobody has yet recognised Katanga ; and no irrevocable 
step has been taken, except by M. Tsombe himself. The United Nations 
representative, Mr Ralph Bunche, and its local commanders, General von Horn 
of the Swedish army and his deputy, General Alexander of the Ghanaian army, 
have established a remarkable degree of ascendancy in the Leopoldville area, 
which has had the effect at once of restraining the wilder actions of M. Lumumba 
and restoring, if only temporarily, some cohesion to his government. The state 
of the Congo without their intervention would have been catastrophic. 

The United Nations authorities have not met M. Lumumba’s demand that 
they should get rid of all the Belgian troops in the Congo this week ; how could 
they ? But in securing the withdrawal of the Belgians from Leopoldville they 
have met Congolese requirements sufficiently to pui their good faith, and their 
Capacity to get results, beyond doubt. Some Belgian commanders on the spot 
have been exceeding the needs of rescue operations in their use of force, and 
the danger of an all-out clash between the Belgians and the Congolese was rapidly 
growing until the United Nations troops began to arrive. There have even been 
indications that the United Nations commanders have been able to recall some 
of the Force Publique to its obedience to the central government and enlist its 
help to maintain law and order in partnership with their own patrols in Leopold- 
ville, Stanleyville and other places. They have restored order to Thysville, the 
original seat of the mutiny. This is a good week’s work—analysed in more detail 
in a note on page 351—considering it had to be done by forces flown in so hastily 
from four African countries (which with other African troops have been selected 
by Mr Hammarskjéld as the core of the UN force). 

Unhappily, this is only a beginning. The UN forces control only a small area 
of a huge country 
whose communica- 
tions afe in chaos ; 
and it is questionable 
whether the 10,000 
troops General von 
Horn is asking for 
would be enough to 
police even all the 
towns. The Belgians 
are, naturally, not 
willing to take their 
troops away until the 
security of all their 
nationals can be 
guaranteed, and this 
could only be done 
if the United Nations 
“ presence” enabled 
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the Congo governmen 
reliable again. 

Further, it is still doubtful how far the authority of the 
Congo government is a real thing. It has failed to prevent 
the secession of Katanga. M. Lumumba stood for a united 
Congo ; it was his chief virtue. The breakdown of his policy 
has driven him into excesses—exaggerated attacks on the 
Belgians, and appeals to the Russians which he still holds in 


t to get the entire Force Publique under 


terrorem over the United Nations. His power has been curbed | 


by the Senate, which has ruled that no “ eventual interven- 
tion ” by Russia is to be considered, and that any breaking off 
relations with Belgium (which would involve the denunciation 
of the treaty already signed) could only be ratified by both 
houses sitting together. But while these restraints were sensible 
enough, they may signal the eclipse of M. Lumumba himself— 
the only man who seemed possibly capable (for all his volatility 
and anti-Belgian bitterness) of keeping together a government 
necessarily composed of disparate tribal elements and parties. 
Already the Minister of Economics (who comes from the 
Katanga, and who faced an unpopular task) has resigned, and 
many of the senators and deputies of the Conakat and Baluba- 
kat parties have deserted Leopoldville. 

The crumbling government is faced with a crumbling 
economy. Perhaps too much not be made of thé dis- 
appearance of the Congo franc as a currency quoted on the 
world’s exchanges ; devaluation might offset wage demands 
that threatened to render many plantation enterprises, vital to 
the Congo’s export income, uneconomic. But in the towns a 
total currency collapse must presage a big rise in prices. The 
breakdown of public services and industry is the more urgent 
danger to health, life and stability. A third of the Belgians have 
left ; the Belgian government has ceased to urge Belgian 
administrators and technicians to stay at their posts—and 
indeed if the Belgian forces are not to be withdrawn so long as 
Belgian personnel is exposed to risk, the logic of the position, 
allied to exacerbated anti-Belgian feelings among the Congo- 
lese, seems to be that (at any rate outside Katanga) all Belgians 
will go. This can only mean chaos and mounting unemploy- 
ment and prices, unless the United Nations can throw in sub- 
stitutes. Clearly it will be necessary to round up all available 
UN experts to make good the gaps already appearing in the 


*s “ infrastructure ”; but it is hard to believe the United - 


Nations could run the whole country without any Belgian per- 


sonnel at ali. This again puts a heavy premium on the full 
restoration of law everywhere, and rapidly. It is a tall order. 


See complications seem likely to centre upon 
M. Tsombe’s bid to take Katanga out of the Congo com- 
pletely. This is the obvious issue on which the Soviet Union 
can align itself not only with the Congolese nationalists but 
also with general anti-white feelings among Africans, with the 
independent African states northward, and indeed with the 
whole Asian-African world. Russian arguments that the 
Belgians were aggressors throughout the Congo when they 
began bona fide rescue operations, and threats to intervene 
unilaterally if they are not ejected, are being resisted in the 
Security Council (though there are places where the Belgians 
have compromised their case). But Belgian support for M. 
Tsombe, if it amounted to propping up a puppet regime for 
the benefit of Belgian big business, would provide much more 
\ 
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useful ammunition. For the West to recognise Katanga would 
offer the Russians the chance not only to set the rest of the 
Congo against Katanga, but also to turn all Africa north of 
Katanga against the white-dominated territories south of it. 
Ghana and Guinea have already made clear their stand against 
Katanga separatism. No western state—and certainly no Nato 
state—will want to present the Russians with such an oppor- 
tunity to assume the guardianship of black Africa—a feat 
which might well end with massive communist penetration, 
not only of the Congo, but of other African states as well. 
Such a prospect conjures up the possibility of a Congolese 
civil war, backed with “ volunteers * on either side. 

In fact, such a sharply cut division is unlikely.’ If Katanga 
makes good its claims, the Congo is more likely to fall into 
several pieces than into two warring parts. Kasai and perhaps 
Kivu might be inclined to back Katanga ; still more impo tant, 
the separatists of the Bacongo country seem to be giving 
encouragement to M. Tsombe, who makes the claim that 
all the provincial governments have congratulated him. M. 
Kasavubu, president of the Congo Republic as well as Bacongo 
leader, has not yet lent his authority to this disruption. But 
the point might be reached at which he would be swept away 
if he did not (as M. Lumumba might be if he did). 


. these uncertainties, what is the best policy ? It is cer- 
tainly premature to envisage the UN forces holding the 
Congo together. There is, however, every reason to hurry 
forward the maximum dispersal of the United Nations over 
the Congo, including Katanga—even though at present M. 
Tsombe does not want them. The stronger the UN is in 
the Congo, the greater the chance of ascertaining what sort 
of an association the provinces genuinely would agree to, if 
they will not persevere with the present federation created at 
the round table conference in Brussels. Such a sensible 
solution clearly appeals as little to Russia as to M. Tsombe. 
And the fact must be faced that, with so many other calls 
to meet in the Congo, UN forces are not likely to be available 
to replace the Belgians in Katanga for some time—and even in 
the short space of a week M. Tsombe has rallied both his own 
‘the Conakat) party round him, and the Balubakat opposition, 
to which he has given four ministries. The forces of separatism 
are liable to become entrenched, and the Belgians will certainly 
not discourage them. Nor will the South Africans ; though 
the Rhodesians would do well to think twice about providing 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia with precedents. There 
is a real danger that white big business throughout southern 
Africa will think of a “ strong Katanga ” as the best solution. 

It would be optimistic to declare that, because it would suit 
the West to keep the Congo united, this can be done. What 
is important is plainly to strive for a united Congo to the 
satisfaction of African leaders elsewhere (who will in some 
cases be getting first-hand reports of the difficulties from their 
own soldiers in the UN force). If the Russians seck merely 
to take a quick political dividend by stirring up more trouble, 
the African nationalists inside and outside the Congo should 
be made aware of it. All this will certainly prove an extremely 
difficult policy. Unreason, overwrought tempers, African frus- 
tration and inexperience, as well as vested interests which are 
both black and white, political and economic, will make it full 
of hazard and uncertainty. But what other policy is there ? 
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Camel, Gnat and Holy Cow 


The odds seem to have mounted against any early 
British initiative in Europe 


HERE is to be a debate on Europe in the Commons next 

Monday, in which the Government is expected to make 

a considered statement of policy about why Britain 
“cannot offer to enter the European common market.” The 
Cabinet is believed to have been discussing the matter at some 
length. This probably invalidates the supposition that the new 
Cabinet team that will emerge from next week’s government 
changes will be largely chosen in order to make a new approach 
to Europe. So far as the outsider can judge, ministers seem 
now to have temporarily reached a settled position on this 
matter. It is a position of hypothetical (if still unspoken) 
willingness to accept two of the Treaty of Rome’s implications, 
but is rendered nugatory by a total unwillingness to accept a 
third of them. 

Very broadly, most ministers now seem ready to agree that 
they might be able to swallow the European community's 
camel (implications for possible and eventual merging of some 
degree of political sovereignty) and need not strain at its gnat 
(implications for agricultural policy), but say that they cannot 
abandon the traditional British policy or holy cow of free entry 
for Commonwealth exports into Britain. Ministers are ready 
to swallow the camel of threatened eventual diminution of 
sovereignty because they have persuaded themselves that it 
does not really exist ; some of General de Gaulle’s recent state- 
ments are taken to mean that the new Europe is much more 
likely to be a confederation than a federation. This may be to 
read too much too permanently into the difficult ex cathedra 
statements of a mortal and elderly political divine. Still, the 
truth is that nobody can really tell whether a tight or a loose 
sort of political unity will eventually emerge from all that is 
now happening in the common market ; and while a loose con- 
federation might be cosier to get into, a tight federation would 
be more painful to stay out of. It is therefore perfectly sensible 
to say that Britain could apply to join the market without com- 
mitment to ambitious future political aims which the existing 
members themselves have not accepted. 

Similarly ministers have no urgent need to strain at the 
agricultural gnat, because they recognise that joining the 
Treaty of Rome would mean merely a move from one system 
of supporting Britain’s farmers to another. In economic logic 
and business efficiency the present British gvstem (putting the 
burden of support directly on the taxpaver by higher subsidies) 
is better than the Treaty of Rome’s system (putting the burden 
of support indirectly on ceinsumers by means of artificially 
higher prices). But European unity is worth a little further 
illogicality evep {n agricultural policy. 

The Government's sticking point is a refusal to impose 
tariffs and other restrictions upon Commonwealth exports to 
Britain. There can be long argument about how far Common- 
wealth exporters really would be hurt if Britain accepted the 
common market’s common tariff ; as always when considering 
any change, the damage that would be done to some Common- 
wealth interests has been emphasised much more heavily than 
the advantages that would accrue to some others as a result of 


a widening of the market. The truth is, however, that as soon 
as the argument reaches this point, the Government’s “ pro- 
European " critics have tended to split into two schools ; and 
this has left the Government with the easy task of picking out 
and specifically answering only one of them. 

This first school has usually said that Britain should apply 
to join the common market “ on condition that we are given 
certain negotiated dispensations about our imports from the 
Commonwealth.” The Government's retort is that if we 
asked for any large national dispensation involving principle, 
the common market would turn it down ; it would be the free 
trade area over again. Perhaps if the dispensations that Britain 
asked for were very mild, the Europeans might be willing to 
hold polite discussions on our proposals for six months or so. 
But at the end of that period, the Government suspects, the 
French would still say that any real concessions of principle to 
us were unacceptable ; and the other European nations, which 
are in a hurry to get on with their own unification and which 
would be impatient with the delay that these negotiations 
caused, would then agree (some of them regretfully) to keep 
the door closed against us. 

Britain, say ministers, would by then have caused a great 
political row in the Commonwealth, because the minimum dis- 
pensations that we would have asked for would be by definition 
smaller than those that some Commonwealth nations think that 
they have a right to expect. We would have thrown the maxi- 
mum possible concessions on to the bargaining table and would 
have had them refused, so that if ever another chance of joining 
the common market cropped up in the future, we could reopen 
negotiations only by offering further concessions still. We 


would have lost some more dignity, eli in order to get a 
bloody nose. 


S a statement of the tactical case against trying to enter the 

common market “ on prior conditions,” these Government 
arguments are probably right. But they are not arguments 
against the policy advocated by the second group of the 
Government’s critics: namely that Britain should now apply 
to accede to the Treaty of Rome without making any prior 
conditions which offend the treaty’s basic principles, This 
second approach would be an important and courageous 
difference in political emphasis ; the question to be asked is 
whether it would be likely to lead to any serious economic 
damage. 

There would still in practice have to be much negotiation 
of detail in which Britain could seek some accommodation for 
its, and the Commonwealth’s, particular interests. It could 
seek, for example, to get certain of the common agricultural 
tariffs down. , The present Treaty of Rome is the outcome 
of prolonged negotiations to balance the specific economic 
interests of its signatories ; the addition of a new unit bigger 
than any of the Six would inevitably make it necessary for 
some clauses to be renegotiated ; the Europeans would under- 
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stand this—indeed they would probably insist on it even if we 
did not. By contrast, a British attempt to make conditions 
involving principle would create every incentive for one 


usual retort of Government 

is that for Britain to adopt this policy—applying 
market without attempting to demand 

i \ for Commonwealth 


of EFTA’s partnership of seven have political reasons (i.c. 
Swiss, Austrian and Swedish neutrality) which make an uncon- 
ditional entry into the European common market impossible 
for them. 


| trouble about arguments of “ honour ” is that they are 
generally more prejudicial than precise. It is important 
that politicians should always ask themselves what they really 
mean. The ideal of Commonwealth underlying the Govern- 
ment’s present attitude seems to be that all the daughter nations 
are free to grow and change as they will, but that Britain alone 
cannot have full and independent Commonwealth s ‘3 it 
alone is not free to make its' new terms, politically and 
economically, with the twentieth century world in which 
it lives. There might be something to be said for this limitation 
if Commonwealth countries seemed likely to be hurt much 
more seriously by an unconditional, British application to join 
the common market than they could be by a conditional appli- 
cation. But, in practice, would they be more severely hurt? 

If Britain seeks to join the Treaty of Rome “ on conditions,” 
_ the conditions we put forward will have to be so mild that 
every member of the six-nation community will accept them ; 
the great difficulty here is that France seems unwilling to 
have us in on any conditions at all. But while an outsider 
must in practice secure unanimous acceptance of any condi- 
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tions he lays down before he can get in, an insider who had 
come in unconditionally would automatically be able to make 
his weight felt in forming the community’s policy. The policy 
that Britain would wish to propound within the community . 
is that of opening up the market to cheap Commonwealth 
food and raw materials ; so long as Europe’s tempo is one of 
industrial expansion, and its main problem that of countering 
inflation, there seems a good chance that a majority of the 
community would eventually agree with us. There will cer- 


‘tainly be a better chance of their agreeing if Britain becomes a 


member of the community than if Britain remains outside of it. 
The same considerations apply to EFTA, probably even 


more strongly. This partnership of the Seven was originally 


conceived as a battering ram which might oblige the Six even- 
tually to ask us all to join them, because German exporters 
would be afraid of losing their Scandinavian markets to British 
exporters ; it is a bit odd if it has now become an excuse 
(or, as the Government would say, a reason of honour) why we 
cannot ask the Six to let us in. A main reason why Britain's 
partners in the Seven could not get special dispensations for 
their particular problems in trade with the Six was that any 
such dispensations would have to be granted to Britain, too ; 
and as Britain is a major industrial power, the French were 
not (and are not) willing to grant such dispensations to us. 
On balance, certain special difficulties notwithstanding, British 
entry into the common market would be more likely to help 
most of our partners in the Seven to get in than to harm them. 

Nobody suggests that all these problems are easy. The 
danger now is that they may be being made more difficult by a 
peculiar process of allowing overfull appreciation of the imme- 
diate tactical difficulties and understandable hesitation about 
Britain’s ultimate objectives to become unhelpfully muddled | 
up. One has the impression that the Government has decided 
that to apply to accede to the Treaty of Rome would be politic- 
ally and morally awkward, even if in terms of economic advan- 
tage and broader foreign policy it might on balance be wise. 
This would be a very odd position to have got into ; the course 
of statesmanship is for the Government and MPs to keep on 
asking themselves whether the assumed political and moral 
imperatives may not be more apparent than real. 


Latins Face the Squall 


The patience of Cuba’s neighbours with 

Dr Castro’s erratic behaviour may be running 
chert, but it is hard for them opcaly to take 
the North American side 


N their separate search for allies, Cuba and the United 
I States are publicising their exploding quarrel. Dr Fidel 
Castro has broken a Latin convention by trying to skip 

the Organisation of American States and take his complaint 
against the United States straight to the Security Council. 
One of the rules of the inter-American charter is that disputes 
should be settled within the family. But Dr Castro is logical: 
at the Security Council he can be sure of lusty Russian and 
Polish support ; at the OAS, most of the members are anxious 
above all for the squall to die down. The United States, 


behaving more conventionally, is taking its side of the dispute 
before a jury of the inter-American foreign ministers who, on 
Peru’s initiative, are to meet soon to consider the threat to the 
“ democratic principles ” of the Americas. As Dr Castro hurls 
himself into Russia’s embrace, it becomes easier for the 
republics to register their disapproval of international com- 
munism without expressing overt approval of Washington's 
retaliatory action. 

Dr Castro’s impetuosity is a gift to Mr Khrushchev in his 
present rocket-rattling mood. Economic control of an island 
that the Pentagon believes to be an integral part of the defence 
system of the western hemisphere is, from a Russian cold 
wartior's point of view, far too good a chance to miss. But 
the essence of brinkmanship is to know where to stop ; there 
is no sign that the Russians yet flatter themselves that political 
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control over Cuba is within their reach. On the contrary, the 
communist leaders, if not their local agents, are concerned 
with the dangers of going ahead too far, too fast. In February, 
Senor Blas Roca, who leads the Popular Socialist (communist) 
party in Cuba, specifically warned a plenary session of the 
party against taking violent action or trying to push ahead too 
quickly. As in Iraq recently, Moscow may have to slap down 
its over-enthusiastic supporters. The Soviet Union is in the 
process of establishing an economic foothold in Latin America. 
So far trading has been tentative and rather sporadic ; but, 
among other deals, Russia has bought large quantities of wool 
from Uruguay and, more important, taken some of Brazil's 
oppressive load of coffee. A political toehold in the Caribbean 
would be tempting but not, perhaps, worth the cost of frighten- 
ing away the other Latin American republics. 

Like others in the eastern hemisphere, the Russians were 
slow to take Latin America seriously ; they had, after all, 
ample ground nearer home, at once more fertile for communist 
influence and less closely preserved by the United States. 
Once before, in 1954, Moscow challenged Washington's droits 
de seigneur over its southern neighbours by supporting in the 
Security Council Guatemala’s complaint of American interfer- 
ence. Then as now the case was referred to the OAS. At that 
time there'was even less reason than there is now to believe 
that Russia could prevent the United States putting out com- 
munist fires in its back garden. 

The United States recognised the need to enlist Latin 
recruits into its fire brigade, and in July, 1954, the foreign 
ministers of the Organisation of American States met under 
Mr Dulles’s tutelage at Caracas to discuss preventive measures. 
In 1823 the United States had by the Monroe doctrine hung 
up its notice that trespassers would be prosecuted. Latin 
support for a doctrine formulated to discourage predatory 
Europeans was then implicit ; by 1954, with Guatemala teeter- 
ing on the edge of communism, it was thought politic to make 
it explicit. Mr Dulles did not get his way entirely ; the repub- 
lics would agree to “ consult together and take appropriate 
action * only if the government of any one of them became 
dominated by international communism. Even thus watered 
down the resolution did not secure unanimity: Guatemala, 
understandably enough, voted against it, and Argentina and 
Mexico abstained. The resentment of many Latin Americans 
against what they felt to be Washington’s mixture of high- 
handedness and off-handedness was beginning to seep to the 
surface, even through the agency of leaders who at that time 
were more popular in the United States than on their home 
ground. 

In fact, the troop of authoritarian generals who then still 
wielded extensive power were having one of their last 
chances to pronounce on the communist threat and American 
counter-pressure. A few years later most of them had been 
swept away in a series of changes and revolutions very different 
from the old type of palace coup that had swept them in. 
The Latin American current set against the dictators: in 
Argentina and Venezuela groups of senior officers, with not 
a caudillo among them, took over as policemen to usher in 
elections ; in Peru. and Chile authoritarian regimes yielded 
peacefully to representative governments ; only in Cuba, the 
latest republic to throw off its dictator, did the popular revul- 
sion prevail without any help from army or establishment. 

By 1960, most of these newly emerged democracies, but 
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not Cuba, have put the throes of revolution behind them. For 
the governments at any rate, the fun and expediency of postur- 
ing as anti-American nationalists has had to be forgone while 
they struggle to reconstruct. 

For this they need foreign capital and above all American 
capital. To get it they have had to fashion their economiés 
on orthodox right-wing lines. This economic swing to the 
right has been revealed in stages. Both President Frondizi 
of Argentina and President Betancourt of Venezuela were 
well-known socialists ; when they were elected there was no 
reason to suppose that they had changed their views—business 
men privately feared extreme radicalism. But Dr Frondizi 
has subjected his country to the full stabilisation programme 
recommended by the International Monetary Fund ; has 
adroitly secured foreign participation in Argentina’s national- 
ised and previously sacrosanct oil industry ; and has made no 
concession to the powerful and hostile trade unions. President 
Betancourt, feeling his way rather shakily with the doubtful 
help of a coalition government, is also accused at home of 
betraying his left-wing principles. One of his first attempts 
to straighten Venezuela’s debt-ridden economy was to stop 
the preposterous programme of public building that was to 
have been General Pérez Jiménez’s memorial ; the immediate 
effect has been to put thousands of employees out of work. 
In Chile an able right-wing government of business men and 
professors has at last curbed the cost-of-living index. 
Uruguay, Peru and Colombia are using orthodox economic 
means to put their houses in order ; only in Brazil does fomento 
still come first and the raising of money for it, by one stratagem 
or another, far behind. 


HESE orderly processes are threatened, albeit remotely, 

by Cuba’s disorder. Pan-Americanism is much weaker 
and less cohesive than pan-Arabism is or pan-Africanism may 
become ; a Latin nationalist thinks in terms of his own 
frontiers, not beyond them. But Dr Castro’s appeal has, to 
a certain extent, spread beyond his own country. When he 
marched into Havana eighteen months ago, most Latin 
Americans, governments as well as people, wished him well. 
He soon fell out with the governments. The disillusion of 


-the professional classes came slowly and with regret—while 


many people still approve basically of what he is trying to do, 
they deplore his rashness and crudity. But among working 
class Latin Americans and students he is evidently still some- 
thing of a hero: not only is the pace of his revolution faster 
and more exciting than anybody else’s, but he has stood up 
and defied Yanqui government and business. President 
Nasser’s reputation in the Arab world was assured when he 
flouted the West and survived ; Dr Castro has yet to prove 
his powers of survival, but his defiance in itself has a bright 
glow for people who feel that they have had the dirty end of 
the stick for too long. 

The grievances against the United States that gave Mr 
Nixon so uncomfortable a trip in 1958 were part political, 
part economic. The political complaints are fading with the 
memory of the dictators themselves—and with Washington’s 
cooler attitude towards the two or three “ strong men” who 
remain. The economic complaints are still very much alive. 
The main grievance is that the United States, as a consumer, 
prefers not to be a party to schemes for stabilising the prices of 
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the primary exports that earn Latin America its foreign 
exchange. The republics are finding it particularly difficult 
to balance their budgets—and go forward with development— 
' while the prices of their exports sag and the prices of industrial 
imports steadily rise. The investment to which they have 
opened their doors is not exactly rolling in; last year the 
amount of United States money coming in either from lending 
agencies or from private investors fell off. After years of 
insisting that worth-while development projects should be 
able to get all the private investment they need, Washington 
reluctantly agreed last year to the creation of the inter- 
American development bank; but the development fund, 
with its modest initial capital, is not going to cure the 
area’s troubles. 

President Kubitschek of Brazil, and others, have long been 
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pressing for a larger and more imaginative pan-American 
project, and now, under the spur of Russian rocket-rattling, 
Mr Eisenhower and Mr Herter have apparently decided to 
pursue this idea. The timing is not felicitous; and if the 
implied exclusion of countries that accept Russian help is 
cartied through to the letter, the plan could be as still-born 
as the Eisenhower doctrine. On the other hand, if the next 
Administration in Washington is bold, the results of the plan 


‘ could easily outlive the clumsiness of its initial impact. 


The convulsiveness of Dr Castro’s recent behaviour has 
made most of his neighbours sheer away. But the anti-Ameri- 
can grievances that are at the bottom of Cuba’s troubles are 
shared, to a greater or less degree, by all the republics. Few are 
content with their relationship with the United States ; they 
want change to come without Mr Khrushchev’s help. 


Intermezzo 


Italy’s latest political crisis has been curiously 
managed, but could pave the way towards a more 
effective and progressive government 


TEVER its exact significance for Italy and the Italian 

this may turn out to be considerable— 

the latest political crisis in Rome has been a curious 

affair. Almost all postwar Italian governments have fallen, 

like Signor Tambroni’s this week, not because of an adverse 

vote in Parliament but because of the backstage manceuvres 

of its ostensible supporters. But in this case the politicians 

have openly negotiated and agreed on a new cabinet some 

days before the crisis that made a change of government 
necessary was formally allowed to arise. 

For some four days, in party committee rooms and in the 
corridors of parliament, the leaders of the Christian Democrat 
party (in particular, the party’s secretary, Signor Moro) and of 
the three small centre parties (the Social Democrat, the Liberal 
and the Republican) hammered out a formula that. would 
allow a new Christian Democrat government to take office, 
supported from outside by the three centre parties and thereby 
freed from the dependence on the 24 neo-fascist votes which 
has been Signor Tambroni’s albatross. In these byzantine 
bargainings neither the Italian parliament, nor the prime 
minister, nor even the president played any significant part. 
By last Saturday, the matter was settled and on Sunday a list 
of the new cabinet, led by Signor Fanfani, was published in 
the Italian press. Two days later, on Tuesday, with the 
solution assured, the crisis was formally opened when Signor 
Tambroni, who had betrayed some reluctance to pack his bags 
in spite of his virtual repudiation by his own party, at last 
announced his resignation. If President Gronchi makes the 
moves that are expected of him—which cannot be taken com- 
pletely for granted—the political game will now presumably 
be played out to its predestined end. 
| President Gronchi has shown an uncharacteristic reluctance 
to exert himself in recent weeks ; but if he did decide to jib 
at the way in which the Christian Democrat party executive 
has in effect engineeered a change of government, he would 
have a good deal of constitutional propriety on his side. On 
the other hand, one can equally well argue that Signor Moro 
and the Liberal and Social Democrat leaders, faced by the 


apparent blindness of Signor Tambroni to the dangers of his 
course, have merely taken energetic if unorthodox steps) to 
rescue Italy from a situation that was at best highly unsatisfac- 
tory and could become dangerous. 

The anti-fascist rioting that began in Genoa on June 30th 
and spread throughout Italy taught the Christian Democrats 
and the other moderate centre parties two sharp and salutary 
lessons. The first was that any sign of resurgence by the 
neo-fascist MSI, at present a spent force, would be strongly, 
perhaps violently, resented by the country at large; and 
consequently, that Signor Tambroni’s expedient of relying 
on the neo-fascists for his parliamentary majority, which was 
bound to encourage their pretensions, could not be tolerated 
for long. The second and more important lesson was that 
the Communists, who played an important part in stimulating 
the anti-fascist riots and last week threatened to start them 
up again if Signor Tambroni did not resign, are ready to 
exploit to the uttermost every ounce of anti-fascist feeling 
in Italy in order to break out of their increasing isolation and 
marshal a new popular front. 

This does not rrean, as some alarmist reports suggested, 
that Italy came near the brink of civil war. But in a good 
many Italian minds the situation must have recalled the dark 
days of 1922, when the moderate centre was crushed between 
the battling extremes—only today, if the country came to a 
similar pass, it might not be the extremists of the Right who 
came out on top. And it was presumably because of their 
common and lively anxiety to prevent any slide back towards 
1922 that Signor Moro and the Social Democrat, Liberal and 
Republican leaders (as well as the leaders of the different 
factions inside the Christian Democrat party) were able to 
work out an understanding that should at least give Italy a 
more broadly based government than the last one. 


HIS is something—but at this stage one cannot put it much 
T higher. The dangerous trends of the past few weeks have 
alarmed the politicians of the centre sufficiently to bring them 


together. (The; decision of the Liberals and the, Social 
Democrats, who for some years have been bitterly at odds, to 
support the same government is regarded in Rome as little 
short of miraculous.) But the politicians are not sufficiently 
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alarmed to sink their differences. The new government will be 
based not on an agreed programme but on an agreement to 
differ on everything except the defence of liberty, whatever 
that may amount to in practice. Signor Moro has specifically 
recognised that the small centre parties maintain their diverse 
programmes. Moreover, Signor Malagodi, the Liberal leader, 
has insisted on an agreement that‘the new cabinet should 
resign at once if one of the four parties should withdraw from 
the coalition. In these circumstances, the new government 
will be hard put to it to acquire any merit beyond that of 
respectability. 

‘Perhaps respectability is all that is called for if the cabinet 
now being formed is really only a temporary expedient to 
tide the country over the present crisis. But if there is to be 
a breathing space in Italian politics, the politicians need to put 
it to good use—even though the summer holidays are upon 
them. The events of recent weeks have shown with fresh 
urgency that the moderate and progressive forces of the centre 
must find some way of overcoming their present ineffectiveness 
and breaking away from their too close confinement within 
the conservative alliance of industry and the church. The 
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question that must now be debated, both inside the Christian 
Democrat party and among the small centre lay parties, is 
whether this way can now be safely found through alliance 
with the Nenni Socialists. 

The argument, which cuts across party lines, turns upon 
whether or not the Socialists are yet really capable of emanci- 
pating themselves from communist influence. Until this 
month's rioting tended to bring them together again, the 
Socialists and the Communists were becoming steadily more 
estranged. But when Signor Nenni got up in parliament last 
week and called the street demonstrations an “ authentic 
demonstration of democratic vitality” he seemed to lend 
substance to the fears of those who believe that he is still far 
too ready to play along with the Communists. Eventually, 
however, the only effective way of undermining the power of 
the Communists in Italy (and the potential power of the 
extreme Right) is for a moderate and progressive centre to 
coalesce to carry through a far-reaching programme of 
economic and social reform. To attempt this with Signor 
Nenni’s help would almost certainly in the long run be less 
risky than not to attempt it at all. 


Working in Harmony 


A study of the economics of symphony orchestras 


since the war. In the nineteen thirties, apart from the 

BBC Symphony Orchestra, there were only two full-sized 
symphony orchestras playing all the year round ; today there 
are nine. Much more music is now taught in schools. Concerts 
are broadcast almost every evening. On a more active level, 
the number of people playing an instrument and making music 
in their own homes is also on the increase. Audiences at live 
concerts of both orchestral and chamber music are larger and 
more sophisticated than they were; they now total well over 
three million people a year. But they are still not large enough 
to remove the threat of imminent bankruptcy that is the con- 
stant bane of almost every director of serious music. 

The core of this revival of musical interest has been the 
nine symphony orchestras, made up of about 75 players each. 
Of these, five (the Hallé, the Bournemouth Symphony, the 
Royal Liverpool, the Scottish National and the City of 
Birmingham) are permanent orchestras which offer their musi- 
cians an annual salary; the other four (the London Symphony, 
the London Philharmonic, the Royal Philharmonic and the 
Philharmonia), employ their musicians on a fee-per-concert 
basis. The BBC also employs several orchestras on an all-the- 
year-round contract but, although their wages and conditions 
are the best of any orchestra, their specialised function of 
studio broadcasting takes them rather out of the main arena of 
musical activity ; so does the c:rictly theatrical activity of the 
orchestra at the Royal Opera House at Covent Garden. 
Geographically the symphony orchestras are spread fairly 
evenly throughout the country with one notable exception, 
Yorkshire and north east England. The Yorkshire Symphony 


S ERIOUS music has been steadily gaining ground in Britain 


Orchestra, which had been going for eight years, was disbanded 
for financial reasons in 1955 ; efforts, which might well be 
successful, are now going on to re-establish an orchestra in 
the north-east. 

The reason for the different systems of employing orchestras 
is largely economic. London, as the centre of serious music 
not only for concerts but also for opera, ballet, broadcasting, 
television and films, offers many opportunities for the musician 
who is prepared to free-lance. An important minority of 
players in a London orchestra therefore prefers the relative 
freedom that comes from being hired by the concert to the 
extra security of a permanent contract. Naturally, since an ad 
hoc system means that an employer need not offer sickness or 
holiday pay and so enables him to cut down on administrative 
costs, those orchestras that are prepared to work on piece rates 
are encouraged to do so ; indeed, the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, faced with a financial crisis in 1957, saved itself 
from collapse only by abandoning its annual contract and going 
over to payment by results. Outside London, however, free- 
lance musical work is so rare that musicians have to be offered 
a permanent contract by an orchestra for them to come at all. 

This provincial system has its advantages. The ability of an 
orchestra to rehearse together, to present new works to the 
public and generally to build up an esprit de corps is helped if 
all are part of a permanent team. Moreover a contract removes 
the very real insecurity that many older musicians feel about 
their financial future. In spite of repeated wage advances 
since the war, an orchestral musician’s basic wage in a per- 
manent orchestra in the provinces is {15 a week ; unless a 
player's ability enables him to rise to being a principal or sub- 








in his section, he may remain at this basic wage 
his life. This dead-end value of the occupation, 
high level of unemployment among musicians, and the fact 
almost no player can expect an occupational pension 
when he retires, account in part for the 100 per cent 
adherence of musicians to their union ; the rest is accounted for 
by the aggressive tactics of the union, which operates a national 
‘ closed shop. The relatively poor pay which players get is 
only one of the many points in orchestral management where 
artistic standards and hard economics meet head on. 

Another important point of conflict comes in the choice of 
programme. There are a few works which border on the 
. “ pop” market and which will always draw full houses—Rach- 

maninoff’s second and third piano concertos, Tchaikowsky’s 
Pathétique, Dvorak’s New World and Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony tomind. An orchestra which pads out such 
favourites with en, Brahms and Mozart seasons may 
break even on costs; but it will eventually play its musicians 
into the ground. Modern works are generally much more 
risky ventures to promote ; and hiring a soloist of sufficient 
renown to overcome the fears of unknown music is an expen- 
sive business and can easily add over £100 to the cost of a 
performance. Moreover new works, apart from drawing 
smaller audiences, are more costly to stage ; against an average 
cost of putting on and promoting a concert of between £500 
and £650, a concert devoted ‘mainly to unfamiliar works, 
which take much longer to rehearse, might. cost well over 
£1,000 a time. 

An example of how this works in practice has been shown 
by Mr Crickmore, director of the Hallé Orchestra, in a paper 
read to the Manchester Statistical Society. Under an agree- 
ment between the Orchestral Employers’ Association and the 
Musicians’ Union, says Mr Crickmore, an orchestral manager 
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Birmingham ........ 17,000 30,000 «454,128 201 
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can expect about 1,000 hours of effective playing from his 
orchestra a year (i.¢e., approximately a 20-hours week). Each 
concert is approximately two hours long. Therefore the maxi- 
mum number of performances that an orchestra can hope to 
manage is 250 a year—even if it merely runs through its pro- 
gramme in one two-hour rehearsal and then puts on a two-hour 
concert. Above this number of performances, rehearsal is 


clearly being skimped to the point where not even established _ 


works are getting proper attention ; if sufficient new works 
(which may take up to ten hours’ rehearsal) are to be played, 
it is necessary to cut down the number of public performances 
quite sharply. The accompanying table shows that most 
British orchestras are playing quite near Mr Crickmore’s 
maximum, and none nearer than his own. 


This is why enthusiasts insist that a larger public subsidy 


is the only way in which British musical standards can 
be conserved and the generally sluggish attitude towards 
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serious modern music in this country can be overcome. It is 
an answer, they say, which neither the unsubsidised experience 
of the Philharmonia (formed primarily to record for Electrical 
and Musical Industries) nor the Royal Philharmonic (whose 
future without Sir Thomas Beecham would be very uncertain) 
contradicts. The average British concert hall—often outside 
the major cities, a cinema or town hall with abysmal acoustics 
—is just not large enough to seat audiences that might make 
the concert pay; while the completely fixed technological ratios 
in tfausic—one man, one violin—at 2 time of steadily rising 
labour costs means that orchestras are likely in the future to go 
further and further into the red. Salaries already form 60 per 
cent of the total cost of running an orchestra and this figure 
rises each time the Musicians’ Union wins another wage award. 
But while the need for subsidy may be agreed, its proper form 
is a matter for considerable debate. 


oe Britain, payments to orchestras other than from concerts 
come usually from three sources. The first is from mem-_ 
bers’ annual contributions to the musical society itself—the 
Hallé Concerts Society or the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
This contribution, though it may be small in total, also provides 
an orchestra with a firm basis of local support and a group of 
enthusiasts to whom the orchestra can turn when in difficulties. 
The next, and crucial, source of subsidy comes from local 
authorities. Under present legislation these are allowed if 
they so choose to contribute a small proportion of their rates 
to their local orchestra in return for concerts that are played 
in their area. Thus Manchester gives a small subsidy to the 
Hallé; Liverpool, Lancashire and Cheshire give a much larger 
one to the Royal Liverpool; and, after much persuasion, the 
West Country authorities now do well for the Bournemouth 
Symphony. 

The third source of funds comes from the state and is 
administered by the Arts Council. After rising slowly but 
steadily, this grant leapt last year from £90,000 to £130,000; 
this was one of the side-effects of an anti-ugly election. At the 
moment these three sources of subsidy enable orchestras to 
eke out a precarious existence. But many managers’ eyes are 
turned enviously towards the continent, and especially to Ger- 
many, where some orchestras get the same sort of treatment as 
public libraries do here—they are provided, subsidy and all, 
as a public service. Such treatment would certainly raise 
musical standards in this country and it would also enable 
ordinary musicians—and perhaps even more young composers 
—to earn more than their present pittance. 

It would admittedly be expensive. But if BBC sound radio 
—the musicians’ main patron—loses more ground to tele- 
vision ; and if new methods of financing television after 1964 
lead to there being more television programmes rather than 
more money within television (thus cutting back the largesse 
that the television companies are beginning to distribute to 
their ancillary arts), serious music is going to be in a sad 
financial plight. Logically, it should be possible to wring more 
money out of the people who enjoy music on sound radio, even 
if the total audience for sound radio declines ; practically, no 
such way may be found, though this week’s announcement of 
the Gulbenkian awards to young composers and players is 
a step in the right direction. If no way is found, a considerable 
increase in the government grant to music will be needed at 
once just to keep the country’s orchestras on their feet. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 











UNITED NATIONS 


Firemen on Tightropes 


€ the Congo, and Russia’s charges 
of American “aggressive action ”— 
meaning the RB-47 aircraft shot down by 
Soviet fighters off the Arctic coast—have 
been giving the Security Council its busiest 


wariness has marked council’s pro- 
ceedings, no member wanting to appear too 
openly obstructive. Russia opposed, but 


refer Cuba’s complaints to the OAS. When 
its demand for an immediate Belgian with- 
drawal had found no in last week's 
midnight debate on the 0, it voted for 
the Tunisian resolution based on the 
secretary-general’s initiative. Britain and 
France, with nationalist China, abstained 
on this resolution (which Italy and the 
United States, among others, backed) 
because of its unqualified demand for the 
withdrawal of Belgian forces; but they 
support its 
authorisation of UN “ military assistance ” 
for the Congo —— 

In the case of the Congo, Mr Hammar- 
skjéld made all the running. He convened 
the council urgently, in accordance with his 
constitutional right ; he presented to it not 
only the Congo government's appeal for 
military help but also his own firm defini- 
tion of the terms on which this aid should 
be given ; and by three o'clock on Thursday 
morning, July 14th, he had been given 
something like carte blanche—a remarkable 
vote of confidence. The first unit of the 
new UN force reached the Congo from 
_ Tunisia on the following day. The UN 
operation benefited both from the studies 
of the experience of the Sinai force carried 
out by Dr Ralph Bunche and his secretariat 
colleagues, and from Dr Bunche’s presence 
in dville at the time. 

All the prestige and skill of the secretary- 
general and his aides are needed for their 
urgent and delicate task. Already they have 
had to reject a virtual ultimatum from 
M. Lumumba, to stamp on Belgian officers’ 
plans for punitive actions, and to snub 
M. Tsombe for inventing a visit by Mr 
Hammarskjéld_ to Ka i 
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force, as Mr Hammarskjéld has made clear 
does not have the relatively simple job of 
separating two belligerent parties ; it is a 
security force sent at the request of the 
Congo government (but neither 


orders from that government, nor to be 
used in any joint action in co-operati 


* 
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with Congo troops, Belgian troops, or any- 
body else’s troops). The Secretary-General 
emphasises that this is primarily a task to 
be performed by “ sister African nations,” 
reinforced as necessary by non-Africans 
within the UN framework, but in no way 
implying an opportunity for outsiders to 
interfere in Africa’s affairs. This is sound 
doctrine, which, if the desperate efforts of 
the UN “fire brigade ” succeed, may help 
to nurture a mature sense of responsibility 
among the African member states. They, 
be it noted, may by the end of September 
number 24, a quarter of the membership of 
the world organisation. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


Sweet Reason 


E Moscow media’s snap reaction to 
the letter that Mr Macmillan sent to 
Mr Khrushchev on Tuesday has run true 
to form. The radio has promptly blamed 
Britain for assuming an unworthy role as 
the defender of American policy. The 
press has been slow to print either Mr 
Macmillan’s letter or the British protest at 
the shooting down of the RB-47 over inter- 
national waters. Whether this is simply 
part of the normal digestive process remains 
to be seen. 
Mr Macmillan certainly did not write 
merely for the benefit of the on 
although the curious view s 
amie i London that Russian opinion is 
und to react favourably to any mention 
of the postwar transfers of British imperial 
authority. Nor should it be ass that 
there is much point in addressing Mr 
Khrushchev himself, in his present mood, 
with the voice of sweet reason. The 
message Mr Khrushchev is trying to get 
across at all costs is that he has done with 


those beguilingly a days after he 
hed Memeed te he Ehaeeeiiton ta Moucore 
last year. But not all Mr Khrushchev’s col- 
leagues, or their subjects, may stay 
enamoured of this performance if the Soviet 
Union, as a t, finds itself lavishing 
extravagantly dangerous guarantees on the 
Cubans and others. What do they think 
Mr Khrushchev is up to? This is the 
immediate audience for Mr Macmillan’s 


t there is another audience as well, 
and on it Mr Macmillan’s arguments were 
calculated to make an effective and sensible 
impression. With no voice of clear 
authority coming out of Washington to 
interrupt the chatter of spokesmen, chiefs 


of staff and other duplicating machinery, 
Mr Macmillan’s statement in the Commons 
was a necessary demonstration that the 
West, if it respects its own convictions, has 
a sound enough case to put before Africa 
and the world. 

For the next five months this is the pre- 
eminent diplomatic duty that Mr Mac- 
millan has to perform. Africa will not 
listen to Paris until Algeria is settled ; 
while the basis of western strength and 
influence will still be seen to reside self- 
evidently in the United States, the distrac- 
tions of politics will inevitably claim 
whatever energies the Caribbean crisis leaves 
free in Washington. Mr Khrushchev says 


West, if Mr Macmillan now keeps on Mr 
Khrushchev’s tail with sense and per- 
sistence. 


' GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


State of the Betting 


IGHTLY or wrongly, the expectation at 
R Westminster is that the Government 


but before Friday (to avoid giving offence 
to Parliament which adjourns that day for 
the summer recess). Everybody is assuming 
that Mr Selwyn Lloyd will go to the Ex- 
chequer, but amateur cabinet-makers are 
still foxed about his successor. Mr Butler 
is definitely staying at the Home Office. 
Favourite backbench tips for the Forei 

Office have been Mr Duncan Sandys or Sir 
David Eccles, but two outsiders have 
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principal i in his section, hé may remain at this basic wage 
throughout his life. This dead-end value of the occupation, 
the high level of unemployment among musicians, and the fact 
that. almost no player can expect an occupational pension 
scheme when he retires, account in part for the 100 per cent 
adherence of musicians to their union ; the rest is accounted for 
by the aggressive tactics of the union, which operates a national 
closed shop. The relatively poor pay which players get is 
only one of the many points in orchestral management where 
artistic standards and hard economics meet head on. 

Another important point of conflict comes in the choice of 
programme. There are a few works which border on the 
“ pop” market and which will always draw full houses—Rach- 
maninoff’s second and third piano concertos, Tchaikowsky’s 
Pathétique, Dvorak’s New World atid Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony spring to mind. An orchestra which pads out such 
favourites with Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart seasons may 
break even on costs; but it will eventually play its musicians 
into the ground. Modern works are generally much more 
risky ventures to promote ; and hiring a soloist of sufficient 
renown to overcome the fears of unknown music is an expen- 
sive business and can easily add over {100 to the cost of a 
performance. Moreover new. works, apart from drawing 
smaller audiences, are more costly to stage ; against an average 
cost of putting on and promoting a concert of between {500 
and £650, a concert devoted mainly to unfamiliar works, 
which take much longer to rehearse, might cost well over 
£1,000 a time. 

An example of how this works in practice has been shown 
by Mr Crickmore, director of the Hallé Orchestra, in a paper 
read to the Manchester Statistical Society. Under an agree- 
ment between the Orchestral Employers’ Association and the 
Musicians’ Union, says Mr Crickmore, an orchestral manager 
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can expect about 1,000 hours of effective playing from his 
orchestra a year (i.¢., approximately a 20-hours week). Each 


concert is approximately two hours long. Therefore the maxi- 


mum number of performances that an orchestra can hope to 
manage is 250 a \year—even if it merely runs through its pro- 
gramme in one two-hour rehearsal and then puts on a two-hour 
concert. Above this number of performances, rehearsal is 
‘clearly being skimped to the point where not even established 
‘works are getting proper attention ; if ient new works 
(which may take up to ten hours’ rehearsal) are to be played, 
it is necessary to cut down the number of public performances 
quite sharply. The accompanying table shows that most 
British orchestras are playing quite near Mr Crickmore’s 
maximum, and none nearer than his own. 
- This is why enthusiasts insist that a larger public subsidy 
is the only way in which British musical standards can 
be conserved and the generally sluggish attitude towards 
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serious modern music in this country can be overcome. It is 
an answer, they say, which neither the unsubsidised experience 
of the Philharmonia (formed primarily to record for Electrical 
and Musical Industries) nor the Royal Philharmonic (whose 
future without Sir Thomas Beecham would be very uncertain) 
contradicts. The average British concert hall—often outside 
the major cities, a cinema or town hall with abysmal acoustics 
—is just not large enough to seat audiences that might make 
the concert pay; while the completely fixed technological ratios 
in music—one man, one violin—at a time of steadily rising 
labour costs means that orchestras are likely in the future to go 
further and further into the red. Salaries already form 60 per 
cent of the total cost of running an orchestra and this figure 
rises each'\time the Musicians’ Union wins another wage award. 
But while the need for subsidy may be agreed, its proper form 
is a mattet for considerable debate. 


” Britain, payments to orchestras other than from concerts 
come usually from three sources. The first is from mem- 
bers’ annual contributions to the musical society itself—the 
Hallé Concerts Society or the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
This contribution, though it may be small in total, also provides 
an orchestra with a firm basis of local support and a group of 
enthusiasts to whom the orchestra can turn when in difficulties. 
The next, and crucial, source of subsidy comes from local 
authorities. Under present legislation these are allowed if 
they so cho@se to contribute a small proportion of their rates 
to their local orchestra in return for concerts that are played 
in their area. Thus Manchester gives a small subsidy to the 
Hallé; Liverpool, Lancashire and Cheshire give a much larger 
one to the Royal Liverpool; and, after much persuasion, the 
West Country authorities now do well for the Bournemouth 
Symphony. 

The third source of funds comes from the state and is 
administered by the Arts Council. After rising slowly but 
steadily, this grant leapt last year from £90,000 to £130,000; 
this was one of the side-effects of an anti-ugly election. At the 
moment these three sources of subsidy enable orchestras to 
eke out a precarious existence. But many managers’ eyes are 
turned enviously towards the continent, and especially to Ger- 
many, where some orchestras get the same sort of treatment as 
public libraries do here—they are provided, subsidy and all, 
as a public service. Such treatment would certainly raise 
musical standards in this country and it would also enable 
ordinary musicians—and perhaps even more young composers 
—to earn more than their present pittance. 

It would admittedly be expensive. But if BBC sound radio 
—the musicians’ main patron—loses more ground to tele- 
vision ; and if new methods of financing television after 1964 
lead to there being more television programmes rather than 
more money within television (thus cutting back the largesse 
that the television companies are beginning to distribute to 
their ancillary arts), serious music is going to be in a sad 
financial plight. Logically, it should be possible to wring more 
money out of the people who enjoy music on sound radio, even 
if the total audience for sound radio declines ; practically, no 
such way may be found, though this week’s announcement of 
the Gulbenkian awards to young composers and players is 
a step in the right direction. If no way is found, a considerable 
increase in the government grant to music will be needed at 
once just to keep the country’s orchestras on their feet. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UNITED NATIONS 


Firemen on Tightropes 


. 


rican “ aggressive action ”— 
meaning the RB-47 aincraft shot down by 
Soviet fighters off the Arctic coast—have 
ivi Security Council its busiest 

c 

of charge and counter-charge, a certain 
wariness has marked the council’s pro- 
ceedings, no member wanting to appear too 
y obstructive. Russia opposed, but 

did not veto, the Latin American motion to 


Cs the Congo, and Russia’s charges 
of Ame i 1 


midnight debate on the ‘0, it voted for 
the Tunisian resolution based on the 
secretary-general’s initiative. Britain and 
France, with nationalist China, abstained 
on this resolution (which Italy and the 
United States, among others, backed) 
because of its unqualified demand for the 
withdrawal of Belgian forces; but they 
hastened to welcome and support its 
authorisation of UN “ military assistance ” 
for the Congo government. | 

In the case of the Congo, Mr Hammar- 
skjéld made, all the running. He convened 
the council urgently, in accordance with his 
constitutional right ; he presented to it not 
only the Congo government's appeal for 
military help but also his own firm defini- 
tion of the terms on which this aid should 
be given ; and by three o'clock on Thursday 
morning, July 14th, he had been given 
something like carte blanche—a remarkable 
vote of confidence. The first unit of the 
new UN force reached the Congo from 
Tunisia on the following day. The UN 
operation benefited both from the studies 
of the experience of the Sinai force carried 
out by Dr Ralph Bunche and his secretariat 
colleagues, and from Dr Bunche’s presence 
in Idville at the time. 

All the prestige and skill of the secretary- 
general and his aides are needed for their 
urgent and delicate task. Already they have 
had to reject a virtual ultimatum from 
M. Lumumba, to stamp on Belgian officers’ 
plans for punitive actions, and to snub 
M. Tsombe for inventing a visit by Mr 
Hammarskjéld to Katanga. insist, 
rightly, that the UN force must keep clear 

“ domestic” conflicts ; but if it leaves 
Katanga severely alone, will not M. Tsombe 
claim this as a kind of recognition ? 

Unlike the Sinai forcey this new UN 
force, as Mr Hammarskjéld has made clear, 
does not have the relatively simple job of 
separating two belligerent parties ; it is a 
security force sent at the request of the 
Congo government (but neither taking 
orders from that government, nor to be 
used in any joint action in co-operation 


| 


with Congo troops, Belgian troops, or any- 
body else’s troops). The Secretary-General 
emphasises that this is primarily a task to 
be performed by “ sister African nations,” 
reinforced as necessary by non-Africans 
within the UN eee but on 

ing an opportunity for outsi to 
interfere in Africa’s affairs. This is sound 
doctrine, which, if the desperate efforts of 
the UN “ fire brigade” succeed, may help 
to nurture a mature sense of responsibility 
among the African member states. They, 
be it noted, may by the end of September 
number 24, a quarter of the membership of 
the world organisation. 


. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


Sweet Reason 


E Moscow media's snap reaction to 

the letter that Mr Macmillan sent to 
Mr Khrushchev on Tuesday has run true 
to form. The radio has promptly blamed 
Britain for assuming an unworthy role as 
the defender of American policy. The 
press has been slow to print either Mr 
Macmillan’s letter or the British protest at 
the shooting down of the RB-47 over inter- 
national waters. Whether this is simply 
part of the normal digestive process remains 
to be seen. 

Mr Macmillan certainly did not write 
merely for the benefit of the Moscow 
papers, although the curious view does 
persist in London that Russian opinion is 
bound to react favourably to any mention 
of the postwar transfers of British imperial 
authority. Nor should it be assumed that 
there is much point in addressing Mr 
Khrushchev himself, in his present mood, 
with the voice of sweet reason. The 
message Mr Khrushchev is trying to get 
across at all costs is that he has done with 
those beguilingly a ing days after he 
had listened to Mr ian in Moscow 
last year. But not all Mr Khrushchev’s col- 
leagues, or their subjects, may stay 
enamoured of this performance if the Soviet 
Union, as a result, finds itself lavishing 
extravagantly dangerous guarantees on the 
Cubans and others. What do they think 
eee ee This is the 
immediate audience for Mr Macmillan’s 


appeal. 

But there is another audience as well, 
and on it Mr Macmillan’s arguments were 
calculated to make an effective and sensible 
impression. With no voke of clear 
authority coming out of Washington to 
interrupt the chatter of spokesmen, chiefs 


of staff and other duplicating machinery, 
Mr Macmillan’s statement in the Commons 
was a necessary demonstration that the 
West, if it respects its own convictions, has 
a sound enough case to put before Africa 
and the world. 

For the next five months this is the pre- 
eminent diplomatic duty that Mr Mac- 
millan has to perform. Africa will not 
listen to Paris until Algeria is settled ; 
while the basis of western strength and 
influence will still be seen to reside self- 
evidently in the United States, the distrac- 
tions of politics. will inevitably claim 
whatever energies the Caribbean crisis leaves 
free in Washington. Mr Khrushchev says 
he has given up addressing President 
Eisenhower anyway. There will be no 
harm, and perhaps some profit for the 
West, if Mr Macmillan now keeps on Mr 
Khrushchev’s tail with sense and per- 
sistence. 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


State of the Betting 


ry or wrongly, the expectation at 
Westminster is that the Government 


changes are likely to be announced next 
week: the current forecast is that they will 
come after Tuesday (when Mr Amory's 
Finance Bill is to be debated in the Lords) 
but before Friday (to avoid giving offence 
= Parliament which adjourns that day for 

summer recess). Everybody is assuming 
that Mr Selwyn Lloyd will go to the Ex- 
chequer, but amateur cabinet-makers are 
still foxed about his successor. Mr Butler 
is definitely staying at the Home Office. 
Favourite backbench tips for the Foreign 
Office have been Mr Duncan Sandys or Sir 
David Eccles, but two outsiders have 
recently been coming up on the rails to 
challenge them: Mr Edward Heath, 


Minister’s personal ascendancy would 
advanced to a new and undesirable , 
since two of the most powerful Government 
positions would be too wide open to his day- 
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to-day influence. Lord Home's accession 
would hardly facilitate the promotion of 
some of the junior Conservatives, although 
it could provide an opportunity for bringing 
Mr Thorneycroft into the Government. 
Mr Thorneycroft would not stand on his 
dignity as a former Chancellor, but could 
hardly return to the Government unless 
offered a reasonably responsible post ; the 
Commonwealth tions Office—provided 
it is vacated and still allowed to exist (see 
below)—might seem to be just the job. It 
is assumed that Mr Enoch Powell would 
return to office with his former chief, but 
not Mr Nigel Birch, who is said to be dis- 
inclined to accept office for health reasons. 


COLONIAL SERVICE 


A Ministry for Overseas 
Aid? 


R Jutian Amery threw out a welcome 

hint last week that the Government 
is at last yielding to pressure to try to save 
the remnants of the British Colonial Service 
and that it will soon present new proposals 
ee eee 

of the independent African states who 
a ion help from white officials. But he 
gave no details of the form these pro- 
posals might take. It is no secret that 
there have been some fierce exchanges 
on this matter behind the scenes between 
the Commonwealth Relations Office and 
the Colonial Office, with the Foreign Office 
hovering on the sideline. Mr Macleod 
would like to secure the’ future of members 
of the Colonial Service by two methods— 
first, by paying larger inducement allow- 
ances directly from the British Exchequer 
to overseas civil servants, and secondly by 
tacking the rump Colonial Office on to the 
CRO after the independence of Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone. ' 

The CRO has fiercely resisted this 

merger—and possibly rightly for once, 
because the association of colonial territories 
‘ and colonialism with Commonwealth rela- 
tions might fatally compromise the new 
ministry’s chastity. It thinks that a merger 
might prompt Canada and India to demand 
the immediate transference of their affairs 
to the Foreign Office, after which other 
Commonwealth countries would follow suit. 
That would be the end of the CRO as it 
now exists. This would perhaps not cause 
the Foreign Office undue sorrow, apart 
from its shortage of staff to handle the new 
countries. (It would certainly not want 
many of the CRO’s staff.) But this would 
in the CRO’s view, ‘be the end of the 
Commonwealth also; and although the 
CRO is absurdly mystical about Common- 
wealth relations, it has long acted as a 
secretariat ‘and clearing-house for the 
Commonwealth, and its warnings should 
not be too lightly brushed aside. 

Might not the best answer lie in the 
creation of a special agency, on familiar 
American patterns, headed by a separate 
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Minister for Overseas Technical and 
Administrative Aid ? This could take over 
and finance the remaining Overseas Civil 
Service in a new and non-colonial context. 
To ithis agency could be progressively 
transferred the servicing of all the British 
officials and organisations remaining in the 
service of other colonies as these became 
independent. The Colonial Office could 
then be allowed to wither away, on the 
Marxian model ; but every useful man who 
wants to serve the Commonwealth, either 
on the diplomatic side or in any local civil 
service overseas, would be given every 
inducement, financial and careerwise, to do 
so. The Government, however, should be 
in no doubt that the deepest suspicion 
persists that none of the three ministries 
concerned, or the Treasury, is really serious 
about this latter—and most vital—point. 
They all give the impression that they 
remain happiest when a colonial official 
takes his “ lumpers” (lump sum compen- 
sation) and retires for good. For this reason, 
and because’ time is short, pressure must be 
kept up. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Clearing for Action? 


4E arrest of three of the leaders of the 


Southern Rhodesian National Demo- 
cratic Party by Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
and the forceful if familiar remarks on 
communism versus white civilisation in 
Africa with which Sir Roy Welensky 
prefaced the Federal government’s plan to 
increase the number of white Rhodesian 
troops and air force this week, ought to be 
seen at once as a reaction to events in the 
Congo, and a preparation for the struggle 
with the British Government over the forth- 
coming Monckton commission report. Sir 
Roy and Sir Edgar are getting ready for 
anything, whether it be a shooting war with 
Mr Iain Macleod or a shooting war with 
a “ Russian ” Congo. 

It remains to be seen what charges will 
be raised against the three NDP leaders, 
one of whom, Mr Leopold Takawira, is 
noted for his moderate views. He is the 
Capricorn Society’s representative in Salis- 
bury, but as that society’s premises have 
been searched, presumably it is now to be 
regarded as a seditious organisation. It has 
not yet been banned under Sir Edgar's 
draconian Unlawful Organisations Act of 
1959, but neither was the National Demo- 
cratic Party formed last December; and 
this was a clear concession by Sir Edgar 
that it was a moderate party, because the 
act provides that any new party with the 
same objectives as a banned party but 
operating under a different name can also 
be banned. The NDP was certainly not 
Congress, even if it had ex-Congress sup- 
porters and some Congress aims—but it was 
all that the luckless Southern Rhodesian 
Africans had left, and their explosion of 
wrath is a clear \warning to Sir Edgar that 
the safety-valve is screwed down too tight 
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for the pressure he is maintaining in the 
boiler. But Sir Edgar is most unlikely to 
think so ; both he and Sir Roy are evidently 
convinced that they are up against massive 
conspiracies, and the rioting will to them 
be proof of it. To Africans, unhappily. | 
these actions are likely to appear the final 
proof that no African opposition, even if 
led by African professional and middle- 
class figures, is to be tolerated, that partnet- 
ship is in an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion, and that the decks are being cleared 
for action in the battle against Britain for 
a white-dominated, independent, Rhodesia. 


FRANCE AND AFRICA 


In the Firing Line 


HE joining of the east-west conflict over 

the prostrate Congo has brought new 
African worries for General de Gaulle. He 
can be thankful that his policy has prevented 
the French sphere of black Africa from 
falling into the abyss. But, as the drumfire 
of Soviet attack on western imperialism 
spreads steadily outwards from the Congo, 
may it not descend, irrevocably, on the 
French position in Algeria ? Paris has given 
its full support to the Belgians, and has 
thereby placed itself in the firing line. 
Algeria is the one point of western weakness 
where Mr Khrushchev has, so far, con- 
spicuously held his hand: byt his arm may 
be getting fidgety. The Chinese, who now 
automatically equate the Congolese and 
— predicaments, are eager to see it 
all. 

Moscow’s comments on the breakdown 
of the Melun talks were particularly tart. 
Nor was it unexpected that Pravda’s first 
thought on the Belgian paratroopers’ 
arrival in Leopoldville should be to com- 
pare them with the French paratroopers in 
Algeria. Mr Khrushchev himself, in a tele- 
gram to M. Lumumba, has been looking 
around: for new targets. He spoke of 
“aggressors” ready to strike at Nigeria, 
Madagascar, Mali and Togo. The Ftench 
community as a whole is still plainly under 
suspicion, although Moscow, with evident! 
reluctance, has conceded that Gabon and 
the Equatorial states are legally indepen- 
dent. 

The Congo crisis has increased West 
African determination to force General de 
Gaulle towards an Algerian settlement. 
There is now less chance than ever that 
France can secure black African neutrality, 
even among members of the community, 
when the Algerian issue is raised at the 
United Nations in the autumn. African 
opinion has welcomed the internationalisa- 
tion of the Congo dispute—Mali is one of 
the countries to offer troops to the United 


' Nations—and thoughts have inevitably 


turned northward as well. It seems prob- 
able that General de Gaulle will try to 
resume negotiations with the Algerian rebels 
before the United Nations session in Sep- 
tember. But whether the new atmosphere 
in Africa since July 1st is at all conducive 
to a successful outcome is an often question. 
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igs 


Cornered ? 


This-a-way and that-a-way have gone all 
your pretty dreams. Not even the excavators 
are on the site yet! 

And that on top of the delay over planning 
permission ... draft plans... second 
thoughts—and third! Tight corner you are 
in, Sir. Listen. Nert time, contact Costain 
first. A straight line from your office—or 
your adviser’s—to ours is the shortest 
distance between those building problems 
and their solution. Our skills, experience 
and resources are unmatched. 





Here, for example, are a few projects recently 
completed by Costain: 

TRANSISTOR FACTORY SWINDON - THE KARIBA TOWNSHIP 
BEA WEST LONDON TERMINAL - IBADAN TEACHING 
HOSPITAL - BP RESEARCH STATION 





Its never too soon to callin BM LAW MAW IA) 





BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS, LONDON, EXGLAKD 


Home Branches: Bristol . Canterbury - Grays - Newcastle : Plymouth MIDOLE EAST . RHODESIA . NIGERIA CANADA WEST INDIES SOUTH AMERICA 





Undeterred 


ENERAL DE GAULLE is undoubtedly 
familiar with Blue Streak and Skybolt. 
But be continues, undeterred, with his 
designs for a nuclear striking force of his 
own. France, it was announced on Wednes- 
day, is to spend some £842 million on this 
in irene next five It is to manufacture 
TV bombers and start on plans for 
its ie. strategic missile. If this strikes 
terror into any hearts, M. Baumgartner’s is 
the first—as.M. Pinay’s once was. Marshal 
Malinovsky will not lose any sleep over an 
t deterrent that has not yet left 
the drawing-board. It even makes the V- 
bombers and Blue Steel seem rather less 
nebulous than Mr Watkinson’s description 
of them. 

Criticism has not been lacking in Paris 
wherever the British experience has been 
fully digested. Whatever the intention to 
renovate the conventional forces’ equip- 
ment, French ability to assist Nato, and 
even to mount an effective military inter- 
vention in Africa or elsewhere, must be 
er impaired. For some time 
already Fourteenth of July parades, to 
mention nothing else, have suggested how 
bare the cu d is. General de Gaulle, 
however, consistent advocate of the 
armée de meétier, has deliberately encour- 
aged the creation of a technocratic army— 
partly, no doubt, in the that its 
thoughts might eventually be diverted from 
its social mission in Algeria. How the 
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officers there see it is another matter: even 
Mr Khrushchev has found such a reorgani- 
sation troublesome. The success of the 
scheme may depend on the prospect of pro- 
motion it affords to the professionals ; 
apparently junior specialists are to be em- 
ployed mainly on short-term service, But as 
long as the Algerian war lasts there can be 
no question of cuts or savings ‘in the con- 
ventional arms. 

So the Sandys dynamic gathers strength 
in Europe. The new programme, a spokes- 
man is reported to hon said, does not 
amount to a revolution in French military 
planning, but rather a distinct bend in the 
road. Once a government goes round the 
bend on an independent deterrent, then 
things, of course, begin to look very 
different. 


BUILDING LAND 
Problem in Perspective 


. Monday’s debate on land for building, 
Mr _ Brooke wobbied precariously 
between solid common sense and com- 
ency. Only a few other MPs helped 

to put the problem into perspective. 

10 per cent of the whole land sur- 

he England and Wales is at present 
sale ote fet neoar ea ieee 
local problem rather than a national one; 
the recent big rise in land values has 
occurred almost wholly within reach of the 
groping tentacles of the big cities and of the 
seaside bungalow boom, and even there land 
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THE DANGER AND THE DEFENCE 


We must be very cautious that we do not 
spend money idly on our National De- 
fences. We say so not only for the sake 

ef eur money, but also for the sake of our 
eccurity. The public mind is at present anxious, 
we believe justly anxious, as respects foreign 
affairs; we are ready to do not only what is 
necessary, but something more; we very much 
' wish to be safe, and we ere not offended at 
proposals “of abundant caution.” But on 
such subjects the public feeling changes 
rapidly. We are now in a hot fit; we may 
soon be in a cold fit. We must be very careful 
not to do anything in our eagerness which may 
geeem abeurd when the inevitable reaction 
comes .. . The first question which we should 
distinctly anewer is the simple one—What is 
our danger? ... Many people who do not much 
consider the matter have before them the dread 
of a devisive and « descent. But it should 
seem that such a is entirely unreasonable. 
There is no instance of such a descent in the 
whole history of the world; and there is nothing 
im the recent changes in the art of war to make 
ws suppose that the future, in this respect, will 


differ from the past . . . The real danger to be 
provided against is some possible calamity to 
our fleet ... A naval ection must always be a 
matter of chance; an incompetent commander, 
or an adverse accident, may cause the best 
fleet, as well as the best army, to be defeated 
by one which is altogother inferior to it. How- 
ever superior our fleet may be, the battle with 
an adversary may be « drawn one, may be 
rather more of @ defeat than a victory . . . For 
ten days after even a drawn battle, much more 
after a defeat, the Channel may be at the dis- 
posal of the enemy . . . The first remedy, as we 
recently showed at length, is to do all we can, 
not on the sea-shore, which is exposed, but at 
convenient inland spote which are not exposed 
- » The second remedy is to make reasonably 
secure the mere dockyards in which our fleets 
are to be repaired . . . Thirdly, we should make 
no one dockyard essential to our safety. We 
should maintain several in a fairly defensible 
state, and we should be ready to supply them 
at any moment with all they require for repairing 
® fleet from secure depots within the country. 
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prices are not yet so large a factor in total 
housing costs as most people assume. As 
the president of the Estate Agents’ Institute 
pointed out recently, urban land costing 
£5,000 an acre (a high average for most 
districts) is still equivalent to a price of only 
about 21s. a square yard, so that the cost of 
buying land is still generally rather less than 
the cost of laying a single piece of good 
quality linoleum over it. But the frank im- 
plication of this sort of calcylation is that 
land prices will in future probably rise more 
steeply still—if one is mght in suspecting 
that the real surge in working class expen- 
diture in the 1960s will be on hous¢s 
rather than on yet more consumer durables. 
Even at present prices a fortune (say, 
£20,000 for four acres) can accrue to a land- 
owner in subtopia who can secure the benefit 
of planning permission ; but he may get 
only one-tenth of that figure if green belt 
restrictions move planning benefits one field 
away. As Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley 
pointed out, in perhaps the most effective 
speech of the debate, this is putting a huge 
strain on the honesty of young chartered 
surveyors in planning offices up and down 
the country, as well as giving rise to great 
feelings of injustice between one individual 
and another. Sir Colin’s recommended 
solution was an ad valorem duty of about 
— cent levied upon vendors of land sold 
planning rh. eg which could pro- 
vide a source to compensate people who 
sold land that had been refused planning 
permission because it was in the green belt; 
clearly, no tax should be so high as to dis- 
courage land from coming on to the market, 
and thus check the rehousing boom in its 
tracks. Mr Gaitskell was sensibly moderate 
in his tax proposals, but seemed to think 
that local authorities should still be allowed 
to buy land for desirable social purposes at 
knock-down prices (which voll intensi 
the anomalies that Sir Colin wants to cure). 
No MP dared to point out that one real 
need is to lift the remaining rent controls 
on older houses in urban areas, so that 
redevelopment can take place within the 
cities instead of stretching out ever more 
voraciously into unoccupied building land 
beyond them. Nor any Tory in this 
debate suggest that a wider solution might 
be to impose a capital gains tax, 
— with a specially higher rate for land 
s, and accompany this with an equivalent 
cat tn tlie Ot coined okaeead oie 
But it is an interesting fact that a new Chan- 
cellor is coming to office at a time when 
there is an increasing undercurrent of Con- 
servative backbench opinion in favour of 
some such idea. 


LIBERALS 


Boldly to Bolton 


(Fe the face of it, the Liberals have made 
a very bold decision in determinin . 
fight the East Bolton by-election. 

Tories are now almost certain to fight West 
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Bolton and West Huddersfield at the next 
general election in reprisal ; if so Mr Holt 
and Mr Wade, who have hitherto been given 
clear runs in these constituencies, are likely 
to lose their seats. The Liberal representa- 
tion in Parliament will then be in danger 
of falling from a shaky six to a shaky four. 
One argument for the decision is that in 
both Bolton West and Huddersfield the 
Conservatives looked like going ahead with 
preparations for fighting the next election in 
any event ; indeed the West Bolton Tories 
were restrained from fighting even in the 


last election only by the aren interven- 
tion of Lord Hailsham, who promised them 
that if they abstained they would be left to 
do as they pleased in future. But a still 
better argument on the Liberal side was that 
if they had kept out of the battle again they 
would have forfeited their claim to be a 
radical alternative to Labour. 

The by-election will not be held until 
October. That may be a fairly opportune 
moment for the Liberals if Labour is con- 
tinuing to forfeit support and if discontent 
with the Government is growing, but a 
truly remarkable effort will be needed if 
East Bolton is to be won for Liberalism. 
On the statistics, the most likely result is 
probably that Labour will win the seat. In 
1950, the last three cornered fight at East 
Bolton, Labour won with 45.5 per cent of the 
vote, the Conservatives coming second with 
38.7 per cent and the Liberals bottom with 
15.8 per cent. In 19§9 the Tories won the 
seat because most of the Liberals voted for 
their candidate, in return for Tories voting 
in West Bolton for Mr Holt. But to retain 
the seat now the Conservatives would need 
a 3.4 per cent swing from Labour com- 
pared with 1950. Between the 1950 and 
1959 general elections, the national swing 
from Labour to Conservative was 4.1 per 
cent, but it was lower than this in Lanca- 


shire cotton constituencies and also lower in! 


three-cornered fights across the country as 
a whole. 

None of the new candidates for East 
Bolton has yet been chosen. The rush of 
Conservative aspirants that has been a 
marked feature of recent by-elections has 
significantly failed to materialise. In the 
Liberal camp a “national figure” is 
favoured, but there is not one in sight since 
Mr Ludovic Kennedy, Mr Robin Day, and 
Mr Bonham Carter, who can all lay some 
claim to this somewhat devalued appella- 
tion, are reported to have ruled themselves 
out. An approach has now been made to a 
fourth “figure,” but for personal reasons 
his decision is still in the balance. 


DEFENCE 


Small Change 


EDNESDAY’S defence debate was the 
W now customary charade ; both sides 
struck the expected attitudes, but little 
emerged. Mr Brown’s vague attacks on 
Skybolt were still more vaguely countered 
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by Mr Watkinson’s raillery at the Labour 
party, but no amount of Government fudg- 
ing could disguise the repeated fact that 
for the next decade this country’s intended 
Status as an independent nuclear power is 
to be based—as now—on the V-force. Nor 
can much comfort be taken from Mr Wat- 
kinson’s implied justification for retaining 
manned bombers till 1970 on the grounds 
that fixed-site missiles may be out of date 
by 1965 (still less from Mr Soames’s gloss 
that the longer we have to wait for Skybolt, 
the longer it will provide a deterrent. 

What really matters is the Government's 
virtual admission last week that the regular 
army will not reach its minimum safety level 
7 January, 1963. Metaphysical discussion 
of the possible non-existence of Skybolt is 
anyway otiose when it takes place the day 
the Americans launch an_ underwater 
Polaris ; but no aerial deterrent can sub- 
stitute for ground forces. 

The fading hopes for reaching recruiting 
targets for the regular army give added 
significance to the plans which Mr Soames 
announced for the long-awaited modernisa- 
tion of the Territorial Army. The aim will 
be to consolidate its volunteer strength at 
its present level of 120,000, but to reduce 
the number of its units by amalgamation as 
its body of resentful ex-national service 
conscripts (who have remained nominally 
on its strength, with a contigent liability for 
service but without any training in recent 
years) fades away. The new TA is to have 
new equipment ; its task will be to rein- 
force the regular army here and overseas, 
to support the civil power, and to pro- 
vide a framework for expansion in case of 
emergency. 

At long last, therefore, the TA is to be 
brought back into its original role as a first- 
line reserve. Its supposed function in recent 
years, of acting at home as a supplementary 
arm of civil defence, has become increasingly 
unrealistic in the shadow of totally destruc- 
tive nuclear warfare. But the TA should 
have a second function ; in a limited war, it 
can release regular front-line troops to do 
the work for which they were trained—by 
taking over the necessary jobs which do not 
require the first degree of skill and training, 
such as security and rear-echelon work. Un- 
fortunately the catalogue of jobs which Mr 
Soames enumerated for the new TA some- 
what obscured this twofold task. 


EUROPE 


Ritual Sacrifice 


0 those who cherish the conception of a 

Europe larger than the group of Six, the 
withering of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation is a sad development 
and probably ill-advised. For a decade it has 
been the framework for economic co-opera- 
tion in Europe. Now, in the interregnum 
while there is no settlement of the relation- 
ship between the Six and Seven, it remains 
the only west European framework open to 


some of the smaller countries of Europe. 
It is not surprising that they have been 
pressing hard to maintain the useful powers 
which OEEC has in the trade field, during 
the transformation into the larger Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment which is to include the United 
States and Canada. 

Unfortunately discussion of the future of 
OEEC, which will be taken a stage further 
when ministers of the member countries 
meet in Paris on Friday, has become a sym- 
bolic reflection of the dispute over the future 
of western Europe. To the keenest of the 
“ Europeans,” who have created the com- 
munity of Six, OEEC is a symbol of desul- 
tory inter-governmental co-operation, and 
also of the defunct free trade arca project. 
They want European integration to take 
the form of membership or association in 
the European community. Their feelings 
are borne out in part by the fact that it is 
the Swiss and Swedes, the most reluctant 
to embark on integration, who now hoid 
strongly that OEEC should retain its old 
powers and be given new ones. For under- 
standable “ Eur ” reasons and less 
admirable nationalist ones, the French have 
become the main champions of the view 
that the powers of OEEC in the trade field 
should be destroyed, so that discussion of 
these matters gravitates either to the 
European community or to Gatt. 

There is littke chance that these conflict- 
ing views will be resolved in this week’s 
meeting. The British have hitherto tried 
to play the peacemaker, trying to preserve 
some power to OEEC in the trade field 
without getting involved in a new clash over 
what has after all become a secondary insti- 
tutional issue in Europe. The Americans 
support the French eed from a wish to 
back the Six, partly from commercial fears 
of a larger single European market from 
which they would be excluded, or would 
exclude themselves; in short, they stand in 
relation to a bigger European union much 
as the British have stood towards the com- 
mon market itself. 


TURKEY 


Austerity without 
Vengeance? 
i. in the new Turkey will be real and 


earnest, if General Gursel has his way. 
Official cocktail parties and banquets are 
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out; brothels are being cleaned up; hand- 
kissing and other ceremonial attending the 
comings and goings of ministers, much 
favoured by the Menderes regime, are 
frowned upon as “ oriental.” On a tour of 
eastern Turkey, General Gursel bluntly 
told his audiences that if the country is to 


A eee backwardness, the 
' much harder and sit about 


‘All this gives a favourable enough impres- 
sion of the new regime’s self-confidence and 
sensible intentions. But there is cause _ 

isquiet in the tions being made for 
the ural of the Sas annaubene of the ee 
Democrat party regime, now impri 

a bleak island oa Sea of a. 
the alleged “crimes” of Mr 
Menderes and his associates are under 
judicial enquiry, the Turkish press assumes 
their guilt; for weeks the newspapers have 
been full of the ed enormities of 
Turkey’s former rulers. One cannot help 
suspecting a political purpose in the careful 
steps that are being taken to disseminate 
these newspapers throughout the villages of 
Anatoli te Mr Menderes used to be 
enthusiastically su ed; at any rate the 
revelations do not facilitate a fair trial. 
Moreover, it was announced last week 
that the penal code had been changed to 
allow the death penalty to be passed on 
= over 65, previously exempt 
use of their age; the change is made 
retrospective in cases of high treason. No 
names are named, but the position of some 
prominent members of the old regime, in 
i the former 
(who is over 65, and who has been accused 
of high treason) is obviously affected. On 
the other hand, another change, which 
allows sentences of impri t to be 
substituted for the death penalty for cases 
of “ violating” tlie constitution, is clearly 
i to allow more lenient treatment 
of Democratic party deputies who 
voted for laws now alleged to be unconsti- 
tutional. It is much to be hoped that in the 
end the new regime’s leniency will stretch 
to the big fish as well as the small fry; no 
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good and much harm will come of acts of 
vengeance. 


TRADE UNIONS 


New Broom 


HERE was, after all, no competition to 
succeed Sir Vincent Tewson as general 
secretary of the Trades Union Congress. 
Mr George Woodcock, who started in a 
cotton mill at the age of 12, took a first at 
Oxford after getting a trade union scholar- 
ship there at the age of 25, and is the 
C’s present assistant secretary, had let 
his name go forward at an early stage. None 
of the general secretaries of any of the big 
member unions wanted to take up this 
tricky post, so Mr Woodcock’s bandwagon 
soon gathered sufficient momentum to dis- 
courage ‘anybody from standing against 
him. Nobody can doubt Mr Woodcock’s 
clear-sightedness. It was he who told the 
unions quite candidly in a radio broadcast 
a year ago that they were rapidly losing the 
respect of the general public; he who pin- 
pointed one of the unions’ greatest weak- 
nesses—the niggardly salaries they pay to 
their staff—and who advised keen unionists 
to go to the shop rather than the branch 
because the branch is less important now. 
The TUC therefore goes into a new age 
under a chief permanent official of great 
intellectual ability—just as the Labour 


party got a clear-headed intellectual as its © 


leader five years ago. But then look what 
has happened to it. Mr Woodcock will have 
an even harder row to hoe than Mr Gaits- 
kell has had. Under Sir Vincent Tewson 
as chief bureaucrat the TUC has insisted 
that it is merely the servant of member 
unions, at a time when more and more 
people have looked to it for strong action 
against what they regard as palpable union 
idiocies. The new general secretary will 
need to change this role of self-imposed 
modesty ; to take to the road with candid 
judgments, forthright criticism and able 
public relations. Just possibly he may be 
the man for this; certainly it has been 
difficult to think of anybody who might be 
better. But—having spent most of his life 
since his university days at a desk in TUC 
headquarters—he is an organisation man, 
and it is often terribly diffitult for ex- 


organisation men to become active imple- - 


mentors of reform. 


SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 


Weekend Newspapers 


EWS of a new newspaper is good news 

because the tale is usually, and sadly, 
of more newspapers closing down. When 
it is a Sunday Telegraph that is heralded, 
to start early next year, the news is also 
significant and exciting. More important 
than the leap-up and then the slip-back in 
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mass circulations since the war years has 
been the steady climb in the smaller sales 
of the so-called quality newspapers ; and 
two features have stood out in this progress. 


One is the feat of the Daily Telegraph 
in achieving a popular circulation of going 
on for a million and a quarter for a first- 
rate newspaper on traditional lines, at a 
popular price. The other is the striding 
advance of the two cultured Sunday papers: 
the Sunday Times, now heading for a 
million sale, and the Observer, which itself 
will soon sell on S ys something like 
three times the quarter of a million weekday 
sale of The Times. It is going to be very 
interesting indeed to see how the most 
efficient and comprehensive straight daily 
newspaper, in spawning a separate Sunday 
paper, tackles the task of competing with 
these two front runners in the field, who 
have set the pace by giving comment, 
explanation and, above all, magazine 
features precedence over the news that is 
still the Telegraph’s own staple. 


How will the new Sunday set its sights— 
and fix its price ? One suggestion is that it 
will aim midway between the quality pace- 
makers and the Sunday Express, which 
includes in its mass sale a noteworthy pro- 
portion of the sort of readers that read the 
two “ good” Sundays. It is too much these 
days to expect that the Sunday Telegraph 
can do at the weekends what its parent has 
been able to do on weekdays: that is, to 
umake a straight newspaper popular and 
successful—as the announcement says, “ it 
will contain the fullest range of features for 
leisured Sunday reading.” But the question 
still is: what kind of features? If the new 
paper succeeds in making a go of itself, in 
face of the pretty tough competition ahead 
of it—will its readers come from its three 
rivals, if so from which, or from still more 
newcomers?—it may well be more of a 
newspaper than the others. For readers’ 
choice, this will be no bad thing. 


WAGES 


Ford on the Mersey 


ALKS between the Ford Motor 

Company and the trade unions led to 
an impasse at a meeting of the Ford 
National Joint Negotiating Committee ‘on 
Monday, and two important issues will have 
to be argued out when they are resumed 
on August 12th. One concerns the method 
of negotiation followed by the company, 
which at present deals with matters con- 
cerning wages and conditions. of work 
within the negotiating committee, on which 
all 22 unions active in Ford plants are 
represented. The other, much more 
fundamental, problem concerns the wages 
to be paid by Ford at their new factory, 
which is due to open in 1962 at Halewood 
on Merseyside. The result of these “4 
tiations is likely to have a considerable 
effect on the willingness of other manufac- 
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turers to set up their new factories in 
depressed areas at Government request. 
In the talks which by-passed the machi- 
nery of the negotiating committee, Ford had 
agreed with the Merseyside officials of two 
unions—the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the General and Municipal 
Workers, both of which are also represented 
on the National Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee—that wage rates at Halewood should 
be comparable with those paid for similar 
work by other firms in the area, where there 
is considerable unemployment. This meant 
that those given work by Ford at Halewood 
should get less money for the same jobs 
than their confréres in Ford plants at 
Dagenham, Doncaster and Southampton. 
The union members of the NJNC, appar- 
ently without expressing themselves on the 
principle of wage rates, objected both to 
the fact that the agreement was reached 
outside the established machinery, and to 
the fact that it appeared as an attempt by 
the company to disunite them. 
' The National Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee is, in general, a useful body ; it 
permits negotiations to take place in one 
go rather than in talks with twenty-two 
separate unions. Its value was demonstrated 
only a few hours before Monday's abortive 
meeting, when its efforts led to the calling 
off of a small unofficial strike which had 
deprived 5,000 Ford workers at Dagenham 
of a day's, wages. But the company no 
doubt fears t, as the committee is 
responsible for negotiating wage agrec- 
ments in Ford plants throughout the 
country, it will insist on wages being the 
same throughout the country. When the 
Government persuaded Ford to move into 
the Merseyside area, against its protests 
that this would raise costs, the economic 
carrot held out to the company was the 
prospect of paying rather lower wages than 
elsewhere. The British Motor Corpor- 
ation and Standard-Triumph International 
already have agreements with the unions 
to pay wages at Merscyside levels in the 
new factories they will open there. Neither 
the BMC nor Standard-Triumph have 
national negotiating bodies like the Ford 
NJNC. Both must be afraid that as Ford 
goes, they might eventually have to go too. 


NOTES OF 
SOVIET UNION 


THE WEEK 


Promoting Mr Kozlov 


usa and the Congo may have resounded 
in Soviet utterances to the outside 
world, but they have not been getting pride 
of place in the Soviet press. Pravda’s front 
page last week was taken up daily by reports 
from the plenary session of the party's 
central committee. Two party mectings 
were going on in Moscow concurrently. 
One was attended not merely by the full 
membership of the central committee but 
also by the more important of the local 
party officials connected with economic 
matters ; it was concerned with the state 
of industry and transport. A more restricted 
session was devoted to a review of the inter- 
national situation after last month's 
gathering of communist leaders in 
Bucharest. 

Mr Khrushchev, not as a rule shy of the 
limelight, docs not seem to have spoken at 
either of the Moscow meetings. It is also 
interesting that the report on Bucharest was 
delivered in his place not by Mr Suslov, 
for years the specialist in the Moscow 
secretariat on relations with foreign parties, 
but by Mr Kozlov, a newcomer in the 
secretariat. Frol Romanovich Kozlov, now 
52, looked the most prominent figure of 
the younger Soviet generation when two 
years ago he became both a member of the 
party presidium and a first deputy prime 
minister. In the reshuffle last May he had 
to relinquish the latter office for a job in 
the party secretariat. The move was 
interpreted by some as a disgrace. His part 
in last week's meeting suggests that he may 
well be second to none but Khrushchev 
among the five key men of the secretariat. 
(Mr Brezhnev has resigned from the 
secretariat, having succeeded Marshal 
Voroshilov as President.) 

The resolution based on Mr Kozlov’s 
report is sufficiently hackneyed to allow all 
sorts of interpretations. It endorses the 
Bucharest restatement of “ coexistence” 
but couples it with appeals to vigilance. The 
line now seems to be that war is not 
inevitable, but it is possible, and only the 
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“struggle against imperialism” can 
preserve peace. It may be ventured that 
the Bucharest meeting saw a compromise, 
the Chinese agreeing to pay lip-service to 
Mr Khrushchev’s, doctrine of coexistence 
on condition that the Russians applied it 
with more revolutionary zeal. Cuba and 
the Congo provided Moscow with golden 
opportunities to keep their part of the 
bargain. 


Tuning up the Machine 


HE larger party gathering in Moscow 

last week was mainly concerned with 
lubricating the economic machinery and 
checking its working three years after Mr 
Khrushchev’s managerial overhaul. This 
does not mean that the general advance of 
the economy is unsatisfactory. On the 
contrary, the half-yearly progress report 
just published shows that in the first 18 
months of the current seven-year plan in- 
dustrial targets have been exceeded ; 
barring a major setback, the plan itself may 
be completed ahead of schedule. Many 
speakers in the debate, however, were 
ready to dwell on the black spots in a 
generally bright picture. The main com- 
plaints dealt with faulty co-ordination and 
the too slow spread of new processes of 
production. 

One problem for the planners ever since 

the managerial reform has been the t 
tion for the regional economic councils mera 
set up to seek local self-sufficiency. An 
attempt is now being made to remedy this 
tendency towards extreme decentralisation 
by grouping several councils together in a 
single republican board. This is not so 
important in the smallest Soviet republics 
which have only one, or very few, economic 
regions within their borders. The example 
of larger managerial units, however, is now 
being set by Russia, the Ukraine, the Uzbek 
and Kazakh republics ; others are likely to 
follow. The planners, in fact, are still in 
search of a balance between central control 
and local initiative. They are tinkering 
with the economic machine, but there are 
no signs that recent international events 
have compelled them to alter its general 
course. 
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LETTERS 


Economic Policy 


Sir—Few will dispute your view that to 
recapture the dynamic of our economy “ the 
licy must be to produce a new race of 
offenheimers””; many of us in industry 
have been Sonali or years, unblushing 
and , to do exactly that. But, 
Sir, one weeps in despair at the thought that 
The Economist itself is now so steeped in 
gentility that it cannot = ose itself even to 
consider that dirty word “money.” Is 
Poffenheimer really going to sweat his guts 
out chasing export orders all over South 
working day and night in tropical 
heat, solely for “a cma handshake ” and 
“social kudos” ? As Mrs Poffenheimer 
was not lucky to inherit her 
diamonds and mink she may feel even a little 
embarrassed on the royal occasion—certain 
it is under our t system that poor old 
Poffenheimer will have to raise an overdraft 
to dress her to receive any “ social kudos.” 
You say “the attitudes of hg company 
executives are . . . dangerous.” I think you 
are right; but is it not possible that the 
great majority of them, the people who 
, really do influence sales, are much more 
likely to be stimulated by the prospect of 
keeping a little hard earned cash in their 
banks than by “ social kudos ” ? 

Am I quite ‘alone in thinking that our 
uniquely disincentive income tax scale, 
especially in the top company | executive 
brackets, has quite a lot to do with the 
a. ? For many years now the harder 

offenheimer has worked, the more export 
sales he has made, the heavier he has been 
penalised by the grossly unfair burden of 
direct taxation on earned incomes imposed 
in this country. Contrary though it would 
appear to be to everything the Tory party 
stands for, the proportion of revenue raised 
by direct taxation on income has actually 
gone up, not down, in recent years. Maybe 
some of the Poffenheimers of British indus- 
try have just got tired of it—Yours faith- 
fully, Tep LEATHER 
House of Commons 


* 


Sir—Having spent thirty-five years in the 
front line of our export trade promotion | 
can testify with conviction in support of 
your general diagnosis that the mental drag 
of inertia and half measures is the root cause 
of our export weakness. To describe the 
case in precise terms is more difficult. 

To get at the core of the problem would 
call for a large volume upon export methods 
and management, which—as far as I know 
—has never been written. This is funda- 
mental for it denotes a yawning gap in com 
mercial education, of which a corollary is 
the absence of commercial consultancy ser- 

“vices in this vital branch. Without such an 
accepted body of professional expertise 


founded on practical doctrines of organisa- 
tion and methods it is not surprising to 
find that our trade promotion institutions, 
of which we have a fair tangle, are less 
effective than they might be. 

During a long complacent spell of sellers’ 
market the quality of the official trade pro- 
motion and intelligence services has steadily 
gone down hill and especially since 1946 
when the Department of Overseas Trade, 
with its saving panel of leading business- 
men, was abolished. The present system 
in its home branches is overlaid by the 
Board of Trade tradition of “ Commercial 
Relations and Treaties!’ of the most 
favoured: nation period, whose results are 
seen in the mismanagement of negotiations 
with regard to our proper place in the land- 
scape of common market, outer seven, 
Gatt and Commonwealth. Its foreign 
branch lies under the bane of dual control, 
the personnel being administered by the 
Foreign Office, which has a long and 
immovable tradition of disdain for commer- 
cial diplomatists. 

Thus, I suggest, Sir, that it is not only 
necessary to revive Poffenheimer’s British 
counterpart, but also to re-educate him. 
For in this country he grew up and thrived 
with the merchant house system of our 
export “Golden Age” whose tradition 
today seriously impedes all progress toward 
better export methods.—Yours faithfully, 
Llaneilian, Anglesey J. G. Lomax 


Spy Flights 
Sir—You write: 

If aerial reconaissance is the only way of 
getting the military intelligence essential 
to allied defence—intelligence of a kind 
which the Soviet Union can obtain by 
orthodox espionage in the far more 
“open ” western world—then Britain must 
be prepared to countenance these activities 
and to accept the consequences. 

My comments are: first, why vote millions 
for the secret service if we cannot do as 
well as the Soviet Union in what you call 
“ orthodox espionage ” ? With a number of 
discontented people on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain I cannot see why “ orthodox 
espionage” is necessarily more difficult in 
Russia than in Britain. It may be easier. 

Secondly, I doubt whether it is sound 
strategy “ to countenance these activities and 
accept the consequences ” for the sake of 
what (presumably) defence personnel calls 
“ intelligence essential to allied defence,” if 
there is political intelligence to the effect 
that a continuation of these activities would 
lead to a nuclear world war. 

Finally, may I make the constructive 
suggestion that as the photographs from the 
American satellite Tiros show that we are 
approaching the time when a/satellite will 
be able to transmit a continuous series of 
detailed pictures of any part of the earth’s 
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surface, the United Nations should be pro- 
vided with a flock of these satellites and that 
national defence ministries for an annual 
subscription of say £50,000 would be pro- 
vided with a daily set of photogfaphs by 
air-mail. Special jobs could be charged at 
special rates.—Yours faithfully, ‘ 

London, SW STEPHEN KING-HALL 


‘Belgian’ and ‘‘Flemish”’ 


Str—As a Flemish reader of your journal, 
I take exception to your correspondent’s 
references to “ Flemish officialdom ” and 
“heavyfooted Flemish meddling” in the 
article on Mr Lumumba’s tightrope. 
Surely your correspondent, if he does not 
want to be reckoned among the British 
innocents abroad, owes your readers an 
explanation of his confusing statements. 
For why i is he singling out “ Flemish official- 
dom,” etc., when otherwise he is writing 
about “ Belgian officials,” the “ Belgian 
public,” the “ Belgian government ” ? Very 
few of your readers can be expected to 
understand - sudden switchings from 
“ Belgian” to “ Flemish.” From my own 
rather long experience of the British ‘public, 
I know that they associate “ Flemish ” solely 
with the famous painters the Flemish people 
gave to the world. 

The question is: does the small Flemish 
people deserve the treatment your corres- 
pondent gives them ? The Flemish people 
are the majority in Belgium but the French- 
speaking Belgians have always been domi- 
nant in the affairs of the country and the 
colony since they hold the key positions in 
both the public and the private sector. This 
situation of perpetuated inferiority in the 
past caused the Flemish to formulate 
demands for more equality both on linguistic 
and social and economic grounds and, 
before the war, a strong Flemish nationalist 
movement came into existence. The war 
put 2 stop to this movement, but in recent 
years, as there has been no basic improve- 
ment in the relative positions of the lin- 
guistic groups, the old quarrels inevitably 
flared up again. 

The most irresponsible act of these 
French-speaking Belgians in recent years 
was to transfer their anti-Flemish campaign 
to the Belgian Congo. Before the war, 
apart from missionaries and nuns, there 
were only a limited number of Flemish in 
the colony but since then more Flemish 
families settled there. Nevertheless, only 
a very few Flemish managed to reach th: 
higher ranks of the colonial administration 
and in big business the Flemish are hardly 
represented at all. Naturally, among the 
new Flemish settlers and civil servants 
some wanted to preserve their legal lingu- 
istic rights. But only a very few among 
them ever insisted that Dutch should be 
recognised as an official language and 
taught to the Congolese. A dramatic 
incident occurred a couple of years ago 
when a Flemish judge in Elizabethville dared 
to deliver a judgment in Dutch.—Yours 
faithfully, M. STAELS 
Kraainem, Belgium 
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Parallels from Palestine 


Both Sides of the Hill: Britain and the 
Palestine War 

By Jon and David Kimche. 

Secker and Warburg. 287 pages. 25s. 


No Alternative : Israel Observed 


By D. R. Elston. 
Hutchinson. 208 pages. 253. 


W HEN things are going wrong in the 
Congo it is salutary to read “ Both 
Sides of the Hill,” a thorough and illumi- 
nating account, part narrative, part analysis, 
of the Palestine war. Enlightened English- 
men are inclined, with a little too much 
unction, to blame the present Congo 
troubles on the Belgians’ conduct in running 
for cover without having first prepared the 
elements of a successor state to take over. 
There is ground for the reproach, but none 
for the unction ; just at this moment come 
Messrs Jon and David Kimche to remind 
us of the extraordinary, and not totally dis- 
similar, British performance in Palestine 
only twelve years ago. 

As will be remembered, the United 
Nations Assembly resolved in November, 
1947, that Palestine should cease to be a 
British mandate, and should be divided into 
a Jewish and an Arab state, with an inter- 
national Jerusalem. The British Govern- 
ment’s reply was to pull its forces and its 
administration out of Palestine within a few 
months (instead of in two years, as the 
United Nations suggested), while refusing 
to do anything towards putting into effect 
the partition | plan, or any other plan for 
Palestine’s future government. This could 
not really mean anything but to leave the 
two peoples of Palestine to settle their 
relationship by war. Why there was not 
more of an outcry is hard, at this distance. 
to understand. The truth seems to have 
been that hardly anybody, and not even 
many of the British, found it possible to 
believe that the British would, in this 
instance, do ias they said. In Palestine 
itself, the two sides had so far become the 
prisoners of their habit of treating the 
British as their principal enemy—the Arabs 
following their time-honoured custom, the 
Jews cherishing the idea that they would 
somehow “ get on with” the Arabs if left 
to themselves—that they found it hard to 
grasp, and quite impossible to say out loud, 
that a British withdrawal might mean 
danger, even disaster, for them. 

What on earth the British Government 
thought it was going to achieve by its 
actions has never really been explained. The 
authors of “ Both Sides of the Hill” have 
dug conscientiously through the evidence. 


and it must be said that their conclusions on 
this, as on other aspects of the Palestine 
crisis, are remarkably free of Zionist or 
other prejudice. As they see it, the British 
did not believe, right up to the last moment, 
that the Arab League states were going to 
send their armies into Palestine ; that is, 
there was not going to be a formal war. 
What they did believe was that the Palestine 
Arabs themselves were going to give the 
Jews a rough time; and they may have 
thought that Britain would be asked to go 
back in to restore order, stop bloodshed, 
and protect the hapless Jews. What 
happened was, of course, different, and 
having let the direct instruments of power 
fall from its hands the British Government 
eventually found itself manoeuvring for 
obscure tactical advantage’: to gain time for 
King Abdullah to extend his territorial 
gains—time which his highly-reputed Arab 
Legion proved unable to use—or to patch 
up its own relations with Egypt by using 
the threat of intervention on Egypt's behalf 
in Sinai ; manoeuvres that earned no Arab 
gratitude. 


In effect, the authors maintain, the out- 
come of the Palestine war was “more a 
defeat of imperial Britain than of the Arab 
countries ”: piece by piece, in the ten years 
that followed, the British position in the 
Middle East collapsed. The British Govern- 
ment that set this process in motion was 
not following a deliberate policy of abdica- 
tion from imperial power ; rather, it did 
not understand what was going on: 

It assumed that an empire could abdicate 
at will, and start or stop the process as you 
start and stop a bus. 

So far, the case against Lord Attlee and 
Ernest Bevin is watertight. But there was. 
of course, another piece in the chain of 
events, and of this too the authors show 
themselves vividly aware, though they do 
not allow it to mitigate the harshness of their 
judgments. The essential decision on 
Palestine, the decision to hand the whole 
question back to the United Nations, was 
taken in London in February, 1947, almost 
simultaneously with decisions to leave India 
and to tip the responsibility for Greece into 
the lap of the United States. That was the 
February of the fuel crisis, and the decisions 
were taken by a government faced with 
what looked at the time very like a national 
economic collapse. 

To relate the external decisions of a great 
country to its domestic fortunes is an in- 
structive, indeed a fascinating, exercise. It 
is, of course, true that an imperial power 
cannot afford economic weakness. Should 
we, then, conclude that without the econo- 
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mic weakness the empire could have been 
kept intact? Obviously not: against it 
were ungovernable human forces, in its 
favour was mere inertia. For the men who 
have directed the fortunes of the British 
Empire in this generation, faithfully reflect- 
ing the mood of the British people, have 
shared one characteristic: there was nothing 
in the field of imperial policy that they 
wanted, and intended, and believed it 
possible, to do. Messrs Kimche’s analysis 
of British policy in Palestine boils down, in 
the end, to a judgment of aimlessness. 

Mr D. R. Elston has written a more 
emotional and more admiring account of 
Israeli history from the end of the second 
world war to, almost, the present day. He 
is himself a quite unusual person, an 
Englishman whose writing in the Jerusalem 
Post during and after the British admini- 
stration did a singular, unofficial service in 
keeping goodwill towards the British alive 
after the official British had given up the 
game. Frankly pro-Isracli, he makes no 
attempt at detachment. His narrative is 
thus of less value than his impressions ; but 
these have charm and interest. Both these 
books are in one specific, and rather odd, 
way too mild in their treatment of the appal- 
ling British action in dumping ashore at 
Hamburg 4,500 Jews from the intercepted 
blockade-runner Exodus in 1947. Messrs 
Kimche and Mr Elston alike accept that 
these Jews had come from Germany in the 
first place—which might, if true, have pro- 
vided a legalistic, though not a human, 
justification for forcing them to land on 
German soil. Ernest Bevin, who was in 
one of his tempers at the time, did seem to 
assume that the immigrants came from Ger- 
many, but there was never any evidence for 
it; and some of them certainly did not. 


Diplomat: Journalist: Don 


American Foreign Policy 


By Louis J. Halle. 
Allen & Unwin. 348 pages. 25s. 


America the Vincible 


By Emmet John Hughes. 
Penguin. 284 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Political Realism and the Crisis of 
World Politics 


By Kenneth W. Thompson. 
Princeton Umiversity Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 272 pages. 40s. 


M* LOUIS J. HALLE is well known as one 
of that distinguished group of former 
members of the American State Department 
which has retired into the academic study 
of American foreign policy. All of them 
aie acutely aware of the time-lag in Ameri- 
can public thinking and of the effects that 
this has had and still has upon the formu- 
lation and execution of policy. All of them 
are concerned to use American hist to 
illustrate this essentially tragic theme of the 
contrast between the ideal and reality. 
Since American history is short, it is not 
surprising that other books cover much of 





ich is based on lectures given at 
admirable graduate Institute of Inter- 
Studies in Geneva, three chapters 
a summary of unpublished 
: by Mr Halle on the American 
ilippines. As he tells 
acquisition provides an excel- 
how a decision taken for 
reasons—in this case naval con- 
venience—may powerfully affect the whole 
course of a country’s history. Since case 
jes are in some respects the best way 
of making clear the real dilemmas of the 
statesman, it is a pity that Mr'Halle has not 
published this investigation in full, and one 
like to hope that he will do so. Mean- 
his present book well ys careful 
reading ; it is the more rewarding in that 
a gift for the vivid analogy 
the vivid phrase. It is useful to be 
i that the Americans reacted so 
. Slowly to Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
'y because the American public thought 
of it as a sort of “ Boston Tea Party.” It is 
ightful to find a writer who can state 
ly: “ Every, nation is best known by 

ts we . 
Mr Hughes, as a professional journalist 
and speech-writer, approaches the same 


failure to distinguish between the sphere 

politics. and the sphere of morals. 
In the light of this, he examines the 
errors of American foreign policy as he 
sees them: for instance, 
non-recognition as an instrument of moral 
disapproval, and the contradictions in 
European policy, for instance between the 
objectives of “containment” and “ libera- 
tion.” His argument in favour of constant 


though private negotiations with the Soviet 


Union may read a little curiously on the 
morrow of the collapse of the summit con- 
ference, but the basic intellectual weaknesses 
of the alternative myth of “ negotiation 
from strength” have rarely been so con- 
vincingly expressed. This book has made 
a great impact on the United States. 
Whether it will have the same effect here is 
problematic. It is written with a degree 
1 of conscious eloquence enhanced By literary 
i that one cannot imagine in an 

ish work on the same theme: perhaps 
the Americans take lay sermons better than 
we do. 

Mr Kenneth Thompson cxamines the 
same set of problems through an investiga- 
tion of American writers of what he calls 
the “ realist” school, distinguishing among 
them the philosophers, the columnists and 
the policy planners. His central argument 
is ed towards showing that neither 
isolationism nor collective security as 
traditionally expounded can provide the 
basis for a realistic American foreign policy. 


BOOKS 


Though aware of the difficulties that demo- 
cratic institutions place in the way of such 
a policy for any country, Mr Thompson is 
nevertheless over-generous to Great Britain 
in feeling that “ it can’t happen there.” 


An Epicure’s Testimony 
A Book of French Wines 


By P. Morton Shand. 
Cape. 41§ pages. 30s. 


R MORTON SHAND, who died three 

months ago at Lyons, was a noted 
epicure. His judgments on both food and 
wines were widely admired, and throughout 
the inter-war years he was one of the lead- 
ing advocates of tightening up controls to 
stop inferior French wines being sold under 
fancy—and sometimes downright dishonest 
—labels. This book, which describes among 
other things how these controls have been 
imposed, and how the French wine industry 
has reacted to them, is a fitting memorial to 
his effort. 

Between the wars the quality of French 
wines, and of burgundies in particular, was 
no better. than the producers wanted to 
make it. Good wine was stretched by 
planting high yielding plantes communes 
among the fine plantes nobles ; by adding 
sugar to the “‘must” or alcohol to the 
finished product ; or by a merchant merely 
mixing his good wines with bad and selling 
them all as good. But, starting in 1935, a 
series of decrees by the French Government 
has made wine-growing one of the most 
tightly organised agricultural activities in 
the country—if not in the world. Through 
two agencies, the Institut National des 
Appellations d’Origine and the Vins De- 
limités de Qualité Supérieure, qualities are 
now checked, quantities controlled and 
origin guaranteed with a thoroughness that 
makes a British \marketing board look com- 
pletely amateur. 

In France, as Mr Shand rightly says, this 
has had the effect of raising wine standards 
—and also wine prices—considerably. But 
in Britain, its effect has been much less sure 
British shippers are still at liberty to 
describe imported wines largely as they like: 
they seldom bother to attach the French 
“appellation contrélée”’ to a wine that 
merits it. Naturally, the probity of most 
merchants keeps their labels pretty accurate; 
but with a steadily less sophisticated public 
now drinking wine, regulations could well 
be made tighter. 

As well as discussing these controls, Mr 
Shand writes interestingly on changed tastes 
in wine and on the various wine-growing 
regions. His style, despite the occasional 
purple passage and rare lapses into cno- 
philic pretentiousness, is lucid and engaging, 
a mixture of respect for the present and 
affection for the past. Even the technical 
processes involved in wine-making are 
covered. Only one factual criticism seems 
in order. Surely rosé wine, despite its 
present vogue, is not yet so popular as 
either red or white wine; Mr Shand 
suggests that it is. 
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The Law of the Charter 


Internationa! Law and the United 
Nations 

By Quincy Wright. 

Asia Publishing House. 143 pages. 28s. 6d. 


Fee short and, for its size, rather 
expensive work contains nevertheless 
some valuable information and wise judg- 
ments on the legal structure and working 
of the United Nations. The title does not 
bring out the central purpose of the book. 
According to the introduction, the book is 
based on lectures given by the author in 
1956 at the Inter-American Academy of 
Comparative and International Law at 
Havana, Cuba, and revised and brought up 
to date after further lectures at the Indian 
School of International Studies, New Delhi, 
in 1957-58. From the internal evidence of 
the book, in the original lectures Professor 
Wright had predominantly in mind the 
opportunity to consider revision of the 
charter presented by the tenth anniversary 
of that instrument in 195§ ; several chapters 
make use of material already published in 
the ninth report (Charter Review confer- 
ence) of the Commission to Study the 
Organisation of Peace, New York, 1955. 
There are relaiively few references to events 
and literature since that vear. 

The circumstances of its birth give the 
book one advantage and several disadvan- 
tages. It is an advantage that too much is 
not made of the varying phases of the cold 
war since the Geneva Conference, so far 
as they concern the Soviet Government's 
long-term attitude to the United Nations. 
On the other hand it is a very serious dis- 
advantage that little is said about the 
growing importance in recent years of the 
role of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, which goes far beyond anything 
envisaged in the charter. There is, in fact, 
only passing reference to Suez and Hungary 
and—a remarkable omission in a section 
purporting to deal with collective security 
—no substantial treatment of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. 

It is fair to emphasise that much that 
Professor Wright says remains true and is 
well worth saying regardless of the ebb and 
tlow of events. In his chapter on the inter- 
pretation of the charter, for example, he 
shows how the charter has potentialities, 
within its somewhat ambiguous articles, of 
being a world federation, a world empire 
‘of the great powers), an instrument of 
power politics, a mere affirmation of moral 
principles or simply an_ international 
organisation with stated ends and machinery 
for the assumption of further obligations 
in the future. Professor Wright elaborates 
the last of chese interpretations in succeed- 
ing chapters on, “Domestic Jurisdiction 
and the Competence of United Nations 
organs,” “The Prevention of Aggression ” 
and “The Development of the United 
Nations.’ The chapter on domestic juris- 
diction gives a _ particularly fair and 
balanced treatment of this thorny subject ; 
the author shows how, contrary to what the 
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foreign offices of sensitive countries often 
maintain, the conception of domestic juris- 
diction is not static but has to submit to the 
steady expansion of international law. 
The book is printed in India. The print 
is good, but the format and binding are 
poor. What it needs most badly is an 
index, at least of the references to different 
articles of the charter discussed in the text. 


Not the Only Way 


The French Exiles 1789-1815 
By Margery Weiner. 
Murray. 240 pages. 255. 


‘ha word émigré is apt to suggest a 
‘A grumbling alien living on public assist- 
ance in one country while plotting against 
the government of another. But Miss 
Weiner defines emigration as a voluntary 
act, and exile as a departure under com- 
pulsion: hence her title and her insistence 
that only those who left France in July, 
1789, went voluntarily. They went in an 
“émigration joyeuse™; they expected an 
early return. Perhaps this is why their 
extravagant follies cooled sympathy where- 
ever they settled. Miss Weiner argues that 
her “ exiles,” on the other hand, were driven 
out by threats to their persons or properties 
—or to their political principles. 

They landed wherever heavily bribed 
seamen chose to disembark them: a vicom- 
tesse arrived in an open boat among East- 
bourne’s bathers ; her sister was saved from 
a wreck at Newhaven. Some were charitably 
sheltered in country houses near the coast ; 
some found succour in the traditionally 
Catholic west and north. The Jesuits were 
installed at Stoneyhurst ; the Trappists at 
Lulworth. With t approval 
secular priests were in Winchester 
Castle. From 1791 unofficial places of 
Catholic worship were tolerated: even 
George III seems to have disliked French 
popery less than French VIPs—he was 
reluctant to meet Artois or Provence. 

The war dimmed their optimism. It also 
evoked the Aliens Act, which restricted their 
movements near the coast; they therefore 
drifted into London. The untitled con- 
gregated in Somers Town. Many lesser 
“nobles of robe and sword” lived penuri- 
ously in the mean streets of St. George’s 
Fields. Some, like Chateaubriand, settled 
unconventionally in Soho. But the haut 
monde graced Marylebone by a social life 
that was a feeble imitation of the Old 
Regime. It revolved round the Comte 
d’Artois who, having escaped from his 
creditors in Edinburgh, was to rub 
along on a government grant of five hundred 
pounds a month, on which he maintained 
his mistress and a coach (his wife was 
marooned in Klagenfurt) and endlessly 
discussed futile counter-revolutionary plans. 


eae of the so-called 
les” out at Juniper Hill. 
Miss Weiner does full justice to the cour- 
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ageous adaptability with which the exiles 
helped themselves: they established hos- 
pitals, schools, friendly societies ; academies 
of fencing, painting and music; hat and 
dress shops ; and newspapers. One enter- 
prising noble sold coke. 

By 1807 the recipients of government aid 
had fallen from approximately twenty thou- 
sand to fourteen hundred. There had been 
a large response to Bonaparte’s appeal for 
help in rebuilding France. Many good 
Frenchmen left the streets of London for 
the Napoleonic “ Road to Glory.” They 
received a warmer welcome than Miss 
Weiner admits. Her sympathy with the 
“ ultras ” who remained is movingly sincere. 
Her fervour suggests that their “ Chemin 
de L’Honneur ” was “ The Only Way.” But 
was it? An impartial English historian has 
said that the capital mistake of the émigrés 
was to emigrate. 


Unproductive Homework 
Thomas Arnold. 


By T. W. Bamford. 
Cresset Press. 232 pages. 295s. 


“Wr is high time we returned to a con- 

I sideration of the real good he [Thomas 
Arnold] tried to do and to a truer assess- 
ment of his contribution to the turbulent 
nineteenth century.” These are the last 
words in the book and they are still valid 
in a way which Mr Bamford, however 
modest he may be, did not intend; for, 
though he has given space both to the “ con- 
sideration ” and to the “ assessment,” we do 
not have, in his book, even enough raw 
material upon — we could pass these 
judgments ourselves. 

The author has (if one may use the ex- 
pression in this context, done his homework. 
He has read Arnold’s essays and pamphiets, 
and the letters in Stanley's “ Life”; he has 
read some of the writing on the other side; 
he has been through the files of the North- 
ampton Herald, the Northampton Mercury 
and The Times, and through the fascinating 
report of the proceedings before the Master 
of the Rolls in 1839; he has analysed some 
of the information in the Rugby School 
Register.. But when it comes to a test of 
the use he has made of his industry, Mr 
Bamford does not score many marks. 


In the first place, he uses the English 
language in somewhat unconventional ways. 
What is one to make of Arnold’s proposal 
that “deacons should be revised, and 
bishoprics based on population” or of the 
headmaster’s learning, while on holiday in 
the Lakes, of the progress of an epidemic 
“by remote control from letters conveyed 
by a mixture of railway and stage-coach ”? 
Mr Bamford’s comment on the 
epidemic episode is: “ If Arnold had only 
had the experience of Chadwick and Pas- 
teur behind him, then certainly he would 
have whi town into action and 
brought traders to their knees.” 

In the second place, the author either has 
no understanding of and sympathy with the 
subject of his book (particularly as a school- 
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master) or is unable to communicate what 
he knows and feels. In summing up the 
headmaster’s attitude to boys in the sixth 
form—the kernel of the public school prob- 
lem—he writes: 


Nothing less than an introspective serious 
conflict between good and evil for the boy- 
soul with his mind acting as referee, was 
adequate. This is what Arnold attempted in 
those he could influence. Whatever else may 
be said, it is difficult to see how the matter 
could have been pressed any further. A mere 
nudge and the gateway to the cloister would 
have opened 
In spite of the blurb, the author has not 
“ done justice to Arnold himself,” nor has 
he added (was he even trying to?) “an 
enlightening footnote to Victorian domestic 
history.” There are sensible sketch maps 
of school and town, a useful index and a 
rather odd collection of half-tones. 


OTHER BOOKS 


DocuMENTS ON BritisH Foreign Poricy, 1919- 


_ 1939. First Series, Vol. X. German Affairs and 


i 


Plebiscite Problems 1920. Edited by 
Butler and J. P. T. Bury, assisted by M. E. 
Lambert. Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 896 


jects of German reparation and of Allied military 
control, and complete the 1920 correspon- 
dence on all that was 
begun on Volume IX. The ining three 


Party, than it does on the British atti No 
student of rnodern Germany can afford 
it. It is the first volume to be edited by Mr 
Bury, and it is hardly necessary to that the . 
high standard of editing set by Mr has 
been maintained. 


i 


THE Economic BACKGROUND TO INVESTMENT. 
By H. B. Rose. Cambridge University Press. 
672 pages. 40s. 

It is rare to feel an unreserved welcome for a 
new textbook, but Mr Rose elicits one. It is 
published for the Institute of Actuaries and is 
designed for its students; but the a should 
be much wider than that. Mr , former 
head of the economic intelligence department at 
the Prudential and now teaching at the London 
School of Economics, is among the select few 
who combine an intimate knowledge of practical 
finance with a firm grasp of economic theory— 
and the ability to write clearly about both. In 
balance of presentation, as Mr Rose himself 

the 
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items which are written im the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London 








Kennedy in 
the Saddle 


LOS ANGELES 

bh apewre Senator Kennedy came 

out of the political smog in Los 
Angeles last week with his some- 
what tarnished spurs stuck firmly 
into the flanks of the Democratic 
donkey. Most people there were 
convinced that he could ride it to a < 
victory in the presidential election 
—although in the clear light of 
second thoughts this week the odds may not look quite so good 
as they did—and practically everyone was convinced that he was 
the only Democrat who could—or even should—win in November 

On that confused day which ended with Mr Kennedy’s nomina- 
tion by an overwhelming vote on the first ballot, the challenge came 
not from Senator Johnson, even though he was the runner-up, but 
from Mr Adlai Stevenson or rather from his devoted supporters. 
led by Mrs Roosevelt, the mother of the Democratic party. There 
are those who think that Mr Stevenson could still have had the 
nomination had he done anything to help himself, but he remained 
a passive participant, an idol not a leader, and the wild enthusiasm 
for him in the galleries and outside the hall was that of the 
followers of a cult. This type of enthusiasm is particularly prevalent 
in California. If the convention had been held in any other 
state the last-minute Stevenson balloon would hardly have become 
large enough to cause even the few hours of discomfort which it 
did to the many Democrats, from Harvard intellectuals to state 
committee members, who had worked for him faithfully and well 
through two elections but who had decided that this year they 
preferred a way of political life which seemed more likely to show 
some practical results. 

The delegates as a body refused to be stampeded by idealism or 
by emotion. They voted as they had been instructed to do before 
they left home, or as they had made up their minds to do before 
coming on to the floor, and thus gave control of their party to a 
band of bright new bosses, politicians just as hard-headed as their 
predecessors but young and flexible and as up to date as the jet 
aircraft in which they travel around the country. But a sour taste 
was left in many mouths by the methods which these young men, 
particularly Mr Robert Kennedy, the candidate’s brother—who} 
made his reputation dealing with labour racketeers and approached 
delegates in much the same way—used to convince individual 
Democrats that it was in their best interest to nominate Senator 
Kennedy. There was no suggestion of corruption, in spite of the 
jibe “ the best convention that money could buy,” but resentment 
at being “ hog-tied ” before they even got to Los Angeles, coupled 
perhaps with a certain embarrassment that they had not broken 
free, left many delegates feeling bitter. . 

The Democratic party in a number of states was badly, although 
probably only temporarily, split as a result of the convention. This 
was particularly true of California and Minnesota, where there was 





open support for Mr Stevenson on a large scale. These same 
liberal Democrats were more offended by the unexpected—but 
brilliant—choice of Senator Lyndon Johnson for the vice-presi- 
dential position and by the rushing through of his nomination with- 
out any opportunity being given for protests. These would have 
had no effect on the outcome and it was politically expedient to 
sweep such evidence of a divided party under a vote by acclama- 
tion, trusting, rightly it seems, that all complaints would soon 
be dissipated by the euphoria generated by the “ dream-boat ” 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket which even those who criticise it admit is 
the combination which the Republicans will find it hardest to beat 

The liberals objected to Senator Johnson because they felt that 
he was a friend neither of the consumer nor the trade unionist nor 
the Negro, and that he could not be trusted to support the unpre- 
cedentedly forthright promise in the party's platform on the pro- 
tection of the civil rights of Negroes. But Mr Johnson has never 
been a reactionary and in Los Angeles last week he committed 
himself to stand on this platform .almost as firmly as did Mr 
Kennedy. Both will have a chance to prove, with votes in the 
Senate, that they mean what they say when Congress comes back 
to Washington next month to finish its business. 


Hy Senator Johnson accepted the vice-presidential nomi- 

nation is a mystery which so far has only been explained 
in terms of his desire to do what was best for his party, From 
the point of view of his personal influence his present post as 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate would seem pre- 
ferable. On Mr Kennedy’s side one of the advantages of the 
Johnson nomination is that, if the Democrats win, it may make 
co-operation between the Executive and the Legislature easier by 
providing the Senate with a fresh leader who may be less inde- 
pendent and more sympathetic to the new President than Mr 
Johnson might have been. 

But the main reason why Mr Kennedy wanted him, of course, 
was that Mr Johnson's name on the ticket, with its guarantee that 
he would give whole-hearted support to Mr Kennedy, would check 
the incipient southern revolt which had been sparked by that same 
civil rights plank which pleased the liberals so much. Whether 
the choice of Mr Johnson will soften prejudice in the South against 
a Roman Catholic is another matter. The choice of Mr Johnson, 
reviving the Roosevelt-Garner combination of a rich intellectual 
young Easterner and an older, more conservative Texan, secks 
also to revive the old coalition between northern city machines 
and southern traditionalists which kept the Democratic party in 
power for so long. Mr Kennedy has preferred this, probably 
rightly in terms of comparatively safe votes, to an attempt to build 
a new coalition between the northern townsmen and the mid- 
western farmers by taking Senator Symington of Missouri or 
Governor Freeman of Minnesota as his team mate. 

Mr Kennedy's determination to unite his party, and to keep it 
united, is prompting him to run his campaign through the National 
Committee, the permanent Democratic’ organisation, mstead of 
setting up a special group as Mr Stevenson did. The committee 
has been given a new chairman, Senator Jackson, a close friend 
of Mr Kennedy. Mr Kennedy has also associated Mr Stevenson 
with his campaign by giving him responsibility for liaison with 
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Administration on international matters (though 
\ insists that it will entrust confidential infor- 


has shown that he, like many other people who witnessed 

Mr Stevenson’s indecisivenéss at the convention, has doubts 

whether he is a strong enough man even to be Secretary of State 
under today’s conditions. 

No one can accuse Mr Kennedy of indecisiveness. He has used 

the momentum of the convention to start his campaign rolling and 


active Democrats are being kept so busy that they have no time | 


to brood over their dissatisfactions. And already these are being 
drowned in admiration for Mr Kennedy, who has the qualities 
which all politicians prize in a candidate—the ability to organise, 
the ability to fight hard, the ability to win. These are also the 
ite ich endear Mr Nixon to the Republican party and 
made it certain that it will nominate him next week. 

men are strikingly alike, except that Mr Kennedy 

ixon poor—an odd reversal of the usual distinction 

parties. Both are ruled by their brains\not 

efficient young executives making a caret of 

tough, articulate campaigners, determined to 

and masters of the compromises on which political 


by his harsh, jerky delivery and by the contrast 
polished inspiration of Mr Stevenson’s introductory 
i y hailed a new beginning for the Demo- 
the country. After a brave recognition of 
is Roman Catholic faith might become an issue 
ign, Senator Kennedy launched into a personal attack 
ixon which bore a close resemblance to the personal 
ttacks for which Mr Nixon himself has been notorious in the 
. This suggests that the coming campaign will be an aggressive 
and bitter one and that it is likely to descend to low levels on 
But Mr Kennedy went on to justify his reputation for being an 
intellectual and far-sighted planner with his call for a new frontier 
to succeed the New Deal as a challenge to the American people, 
demanding that they be pioneers again in solving the problems of 
science and space, peace and war, ignorance and prejudice, poverty 
and surplus. He offered the voters of America sacrifices in the 
public interest, national greatness, progress and dedication to a 
cause instead of the private comfort, national decline, “ normalcy ” 
and creeping mediocrity which the Republicans had brought them. 
While more and more Americans agree that these are indeed what 
the Republicans have brought them and that the Democrats are 
right in their insistence that the country needs leadership, it is 
by no means certain that they will choose Mr Kennedy to give it 
to them. In Chicago next week Mr Nixon is offering his own 
brand of leadership and the majority of Ametican voters may prefer 
the man they know and who, they feel, knows the world, to the 
untried Democrat who is so like him in every other way. 


Republican Surplus 


NE great domestic issue of the coming election campaign has 

been thrown into bold relief, just a few days before the 
Republican nominating convention opens in Chicago, with the 
_ President’s announcement that there was a budget surplus of 
$1.1 billion in the financial year which ended on June 30th, This 
‘is only the third surplus since Mr Eisenhower took office, but at 
least it is more substantial than the $200 million which was 
predicted last January—-though the failure of spending to come 
up to expectations was due to a number of unrelated developments, 
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not to any concerted plan. To the President this surplus is a 
welcome reminder of Republican fiscal responsibility in the face 
of the irresponsibility of the Democrats’ demands at Los Angeles 
for greatly increased federal spending without any general increase 
in taxes. Ip the special message which Mr Eisenhower is expected 
to send to Congress when it returns next month he is likely to 
hammer ‘on the need for continued restraint and he is expected to 
make much of the same theme in the campaign speeches with 
which he is planning to aid the Republican cause. 

To the Democrats, however, a budget surplus—even if it is not 
a very large one in the context of $77 billion of expenditures—will 
simply be one more proof that’ the Administration has been un- 
necessarily miserly about spending on defence and a host of 
domestic welfare schemes. Mr Nixon, who is due to be proclaimed 
the Republican presidential candidate next Thursday, may himself 
have some reservations about too exclusive an emphasis upon 
financial orthodoxy. The Democrats’ choice of Senator Johnson as 
their vice-presidential candidate means that the Republicans must 
abandon their hopes of carrying a number of southern states in 
November, such as Texas, Virginia and Tennessee, which Mr 
Bisenhower captured in both 1952 and 1956. Now Mr Nixon must 
rely upon the large northern and western states, where a bolder and 
more progressive stand is needed to win. 

More than ever Mr Rockefeller seems to be the logical Repub- 
lican vice-presidential candidate to counter Senator Johnson, both 
because Mr Rockefeller is by far the best known of the possibilities 
and because his liberalism would attract voters in the big northern 
cities. Mr Rockefeller still proclaims, however, that he will not 
consider anything less than the presidential nomination—unlikely 
as he is to win the 666 votes (out of a total of 1331) which are 
needed to secure the nomination. Nevertheless the Governor of 
New York is proving a useful ally to the Vice President. Not only 
is he keeping interest alive in the Republican proceedings, but he 
is making a bold fight in Chicago this week for a much more liberal 
programme than many Republican conservatives like. Not content 
with openly criticising the Administration’s policies in almost every 
field, he has submitted a complete platform of his own, covering 
every issue upon which the party will be called to take a stand next 
week. As the Governor of the state with the greatest number of 
electoral votes and a brilliant campaigner in his own right, Mr 
Rockefeller’s views cannot be disregarded lightly. 


Tussle Over Tariffs 


ASHINGTON is stepping up its preparations for the round of 
VV tariff negotiations due to start in Geneva this September 
—the fifth since the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade 
came into force ip 1948. Some time ago the Administration issued 
a provisional list of those imported items on which it was prepared 
to offer tariff concessions. Last week the Tariff Commission allowed 
businessmen affected by this list to present their case, and hear- 
ings will continue on an industry by industry basis throughout 
the summer. Their purpose is to enable the commission to estab- 
lish, for each product listed, a “ peril point” below which the 
tariff must not’ be pushed; the President will use these findings 
(which remain secret) to draw up the final list that negotiators 
take to Geneva. At the same time, firms testifying before the 
Tariff Commission in the mornings are invited in the afternoons 
to give the Committee for Reciprocity Information {a body repre- 
senting the different government agencies concerned with trade 
policy) their views on what concessions the United States should 
seek and grant. 
The sharp increase in American imports has strengthened protec- 
tionist sentiments generally and the Administration, with balance 
of payments problems much on its mind, is adopting a “ tough” 
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attitude toward the coming negotiations. The proposed list of 
products on which the Administration would consider tariff cuts 
is lengthy—it includes some 2,500 items representing 20 per cent 
of the present value of American imports—but many of the cate- 
gories about which foreign suppliers feel most strongly (clothing, 
cotton and woollen fabrics, non-ferrous metals) are noticeably 
absent. Besides this the Administration has (for the first time) 
drawn up a list of those products on which it hopes to 
win concessions—a list that runs practically the full gamut of the 

trade statistics. Most 


US FOREIGN TRADE officials are taking pains 


$ dittion to point out that 


gorciage 
| fem | 


America must have 
some attractive conces- 
sions to offer if it is to 
get more leg room in 
foreign markets, al- 
though the Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr 
Mueller, has asserted 
that America should, 
on this occasion, get 

sae rather more than it 

gives in recognition of 

amit its past generosities 

a Sa a eed 6 over tariffs. In any 

monthly averages monthly figures event, an attempt to 

lower the tariff wall 
around the common market countries will take precedence over 
all other issues. 

The protectionist point of view will get a loud and prolonged 
hearing this election summer, with more support both from indus- 
try and the trade unions than on previous occasions. Certainly 
those testifying before the Tariff Commission have intended that 
their voices should carry to Los Angeles and Chicago. But in the 
resolutions drawn up last week by the Democrats they have found 
unexpectedly little comfort. Four years ago the Democrats soundly 
rebuked the Republican Administration for the “ severe injury ” 
being suffered by many domestic producers. But the document 
hammered out in Los Angeles is distinctly more liberal in tone, 
suggesting public measures to aid “ adjustment ” in affected indus- 
tries rather than any backsliding over tariffs. Now the protec- 
tionists will shift their battleground to Chicago, but it seems 
unlikely that the Republicans will ;prove much more sympathetic. 


Bomb Surprise 


AST week, fifteen years almost to the day after the explosion 

of the first atomic bomb, the United States offered to let 
Russian scientists examine a handful of American nuclear devices. 
These would be primitive ones from which an advanced nuclear 
power could learn nothing. But in view of the reluctance of the 
United States in the past to allow even its allies into its atomic 
secrets, the Administration must be credited with a daring move 
to break the deadlock in the negotiations over a ban on atomic 
tests. The deadlock arises because the United States will not 
sign such a treaty without provision for a programme of research 
to enable small underground tests to be detected. This involves 
exploding nuclear devices—the Administration announced this 
week that cleven are to be set off during the coming two years— 
and the Soviet Union, after agreeing in principle, has demanded 
the right to inspect them in. order to satisfy itself that seismo- 
logical research is not a cover for the tests of new small weapons 
which a number of powerful Americans want to see resumed. 
The American proposal is that the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
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and the United States should pool a number of small devices which 
any of the three could inspect or use. 

It would be a feather in the Administration’s campaign cap if— 
after all the mishaps of the last few months—it could bring off 
an agreement on tests. But this newest offer, coupled with various 
smaller American concessions, is also regarded in Washington as 
an important test of Russian intentions. If the Soviet Union 
rejects it, this will strengthen the hand of those who suspect that 
the present moratorium on tests, without any inspection to see 
if it is being honoured, is more to the Soviet Union’s taste than 
a hard-and-fast treaty. The talks themselves have now gone on 
almost two years. 

Mr Wadsworth, the American negotiator at Geneva, said that 
if the Soviet Union accepts the American offer President Eisen- 
hower is prepared to ask Congress, when it comes back to Wash- 
ington next month, to make the necessary changes in the Atomic 
Energy Act. Any relaxation of it would be confined, apparently, 
to the Soviet Union and Great Britain; neither the Adminis- 
tration nor Congress want to relax the present prohibition on 
sharing information—even if it is obsolete from the point of view 
of the advanced nuclear powers—with other countries hopefully 
setting out on the nuclear path. Quiet inquiries seem to have 
given the Administration confidence that even in an election year 
Congress may be persuaded to take a more sophisticated view of 
atomic secrecy than it has up to now. But the backing of Senator 
Kennedy and Senator Johnson will almost certainly be needed 
if Congress is to act in the short, over-crowded session which 
must inevitably be the curtain-raiser to the election campaign. 
Without such bipartisan backing the Soviet Union may conclude 
that it would be better to wait until the new Administration is 
installed. 


Profitable Wilderness 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


‘o United States Forest Service manages an area larger than 
that of France and this includes some of the wildest and most 
beautiful scenery in the United States. Up to now the service's 
functions have been restricted by law to the production of timber 
and protection of the watersheds, with all other purposes incidental 
to those twa. Recently, however, the service has won the formal 
right to do by law what it has been doing informally for half a 
century. This is to take all public purposes equally into account 
in its management of this vast holding. These additional objec- 
tives include its use for recreation, the preservation of the fish 
and wild life, and the provision of grazing. The service will also 
be able to ask Congress for larger sums for such programmes, 
which in the past have had to subsist on crumbs that have fallen 
from the table of its legal objectives. 

This legislation is one of the fruits of America’s new attitude 
toward its public domain—one of pride and appreciation of a 
national treasure, and of determination to hold on to it. This 
approach would have astounded the pioneers, whose disposition 
was to take land, exploit it, drop it like an empty banana-skin and 
move on. The first organised response to the existence of so much 
rich empty land was to seed it with settlements on the sound reason- 
ing that the way to build a nation out of the wildérness was to 
populate it. This was followed by a holding period, when most 
of the remaining lands were still technically available, but nobody 
wanted them. Finally, beginning with the national conservation 
movement of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, the federal 
domain began to be thought of as a national treasure, and there 
was increasing opposition to its alienation. Today it includes 456 
million acres of the continental United States, or almost a quarter 
of its area ; almost all of Alaska, or more than 359 million acres— 
though the new state will take possession eventually of about 2 
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third of this; and in addition, the 600 or more million acres of 
the continental shelf lying under shallow water around the coast 
of the forty-eight contiguous states and Alaska. 

The new attitude towards the federal domain springs:from a mix- 
ture of economic and aesthetic motives, with a certain amount 
of friction between the two. Some people are impressed primarily 
by the increased ecarning-power of the federal lands, which as a 
whole may soon be more than earning their keep. By 1980 they 
are expected to be returning a billion dollars a year to the federal 


Blowing it up 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AZZ, a music associated in the United 

States until recently with dingy clubs 
on side streets, has blossomed in the past 
five years into one of the more lucrative 
aspects of the American entertainment 
world. Last year, sales of jazz records 
totalled almost $80 million ; jazz concerts 
were offered throughout the winter season 
in the country’s leading concert halls ; and 
jazz was standard fare at some hundreds 
of night clubs across the nation. But the 
most striking testimony to the growth of 
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treasury, something else that would have astounded the pioneers. 
Virtually all Americans also appreciate the immense and growing 
value of the federal domain as a pleasure ground for the people 
with its offer of vast'open spaces, serenity and a temporary surcease 
from urban rush—as long, in the Indian saying, as “ grass grows 
and water runs.” 


The economic argument is strongest over the offshore under- 


_water lands of the shallow continental shelf, which Congress 


claimed in 1946, thus virtually doubling the federal domain at one 


extemporised solo) is the essence of jazz, 
an audience which is interested only in 
what is already thoroughly familiar will 
not be inclined to give its support to 
Musicians or groups moving in more novel 
directions. 

While in the first half of this century 
white jazz musicians followed, somewhat 
vaguely, a trail blazed by Negroes, since 
the war the colour distinction has largely 
disappeared. The older musicians of both 
groups have come together to carry on a 
wan version of Dixieland. ‘The postwar 
generation of jazz musicians, irrespective 
of colour, has been interested in explor- 
ing complexities of harmony and rhythm 
that go far ‘beyond anything attempted by 


jazz as a formidable money-maker has 
been the rush of popularity for the jazz 
festival. Seven years ago there was no 
such thing. This year ten different festi- 
vals are scheduled to take place and 
between July and October some half a 
million people are expected to\pay out 
$1} million. to attend them. , 

The first of these outdoor galas, pat- 
terned on the ubiquitous “longhair” 
music festival, was held in 1954 in the 
resort town of Newport, Rhode Island. It 
lasted two nights, required an outlay of 
$15,000 for talent and took in $40,000 at 
the gate. This year the Newport Jazz 
Festival opened for its seventh season. 
But a week which was expected to bring 
in over $250,000 from large audiences 
came to an untimely end when thousands 
of youthful rioters, irked because they 
could not get in to an auditorium already 
packed to its 12,000 limit, battled with 
policemen, firemen, state troopers and the 
US Marines. 


The Newport festival was the subject of 
a recently-released film called “Jazz on 
a Summer Day.” At one point in this 
colourful documentary, while the camera 
concentrated on a stageful of musicians 
blowing vigorously on their instruments, 
a girl is heard to remark “I don’t really 
like jazz.” “What did you come here 
for?” a male voice asks. “ The ride,” says 
the girl. Many of those who make up the 
seemingly large audiences for jazz are 
simpy there for the ride. For the publi- 
city that has attended the economic 
advance of jazz has produced aj| mass 
audience which feels that, to be in the 
swim, it must in some way associate 


itself with jazz, jst as it reads condensa- 
tions of best-selling books to keep up 
with that aspect of fashionable culture. In 
its most extreme form, this amorphous 
following is represented by those who go 
to Newport during the jazz festival and 
spend their time brawling in the streets 
and on the beaches, never venturing into 
the park where the concerts are held. The 
influx of these hangers-on is, of course, 
good for trade, and in the past the city’s 
officials and businessmen have done 
nothing to discourage them. 

Public support for jazz is restricted very 
largely to those musical groups that make 
the least demands on their listeners by 
limiting themselves to clichés which can 
be readily recognised by even the most 
uninformed members of the audience. One 
of the mést popular musicians in the 
United States today is a trumpeter named 
Mr Jonah Jones, whose technique of play- 
ing crisp, melodic versions of popular 
tunes over a “shuffle” rhythm has set a 
fashion for numerous other trumpeters. 
To those who have admired Mr Jones for 
the past quarter of a century as an excep- 
tionally capable jazz trumpeter, what he is 
playing now is routine “ pop” music, but 
to a great part of his newly-found follow- 
ing he personifies jazz. 'A few groups— 
those of Mr Gerry Mulligan, Mr Erroll 
Garner, the Modern Jazz Quartet and the 
long-established bands of Mr Duke 
Ellington and Mr Count Basie—have man- 
aged to attract the attention of a more 
broadly based following while retaining 
the interest and respect of those genuinely 
concerned with jazz. But because spon- 
taneous creativity (as represented by the 


earlier performers. Some who have for- 
gotten (or are ignorant of) the basic folk 
roots that have always coloured jazz have 
produced only arid reflections . of 
“ serious ” composition. Even those who 
have built their experiments on the tradi- 
tional foundations of jazz play a music 
that is sufficiently strange and thorny to 
have an immediate appeal only to a very 
limited audience. 

But there are signs that some of those 
now riding the wave of enthusiasm for 
jazz in the United States are beginning to 
recognise the dangers inherent in catering 
too sedulously to a public which will 
accept only the most cut-and-dried aspects 
of what should be one of the most un- 
restricted, free-wheeling forms of music. 
The ill-fated Newport Festival, respond- 
ing to criticism that many of its attrac- 
tions in the past have been booked be- 
cause of their popular “ draw ” rather than 
their jazz talents, made a point this year 
of requiring valid jazz credentials of its 
performers, Even more notable was the 
action of the Monterey Jazz Festival in 
California last year in appointing an out- 
standing jazz musician, Mr John Lewis of 
the. Modern Jazz Quartet, as its musical 
director. These are encouraging diver- 
gences from what has become the normal 
approach to exploiting jazz. 
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With the good of the 
motorist in mind 


The motor car overcame its first obstacle more than 50 
years ago. With the help of the motoring organisations 
it emerged triumphant after a hard fight for recognition. 
Today one of the most serious road problems is traffic 
congestion. The regular motorist is constantly aware of 
this problem and as a result has opinions to offer. 
When it comes to airing views, The Motor is the 
motorist’s platform. It is the acknowledged meeting 
ground for the technician, the enthusiast and the 
motoring public. The issue now on sale contains, in 
addition to the usual news in articles and pictures: 


a private motorist’s plan to revise London's traffic 
layout at small expense. 

Also: the future of auto design in the next few 
years — many changes are forecast. 

Fully illustrated report of The British Grand Prix. 


The Motor is one of fourteen opinion-shaping journals 
published by Temple Press Limited. Each of these 
publications is a leader ‘in its field — and not only in the 
home market. Every year 2} million copies circulate 

in 133 countries throughout the world. The specialized 
journals of Temple Press are authoritative and 
informative. It pays to advertise in them 


Over 150 books and directories are published in association 
with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 





EVERY WEONESDAY 4/. 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 


The Motor The Aeroplane and 
Astromautas Farm Mechanization 

The C onumercial Motor 

Cycling and Mopeds Motor Cycling with 
Scooter Weekly’ The Petrolewn Times 
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Nea lear Engineering ~ Plastics 

The Ou Engine and Gas Turbine 
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COPENHAGEN? CALCUTTA? 


Wherever you buy or sell—from 
Copenhagen to Calcutta—Hanover's 
New York, London and Paris offices 
and its world-wide network of corre 
spondents can assure you of prompt 
credit information. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. 4 
LONDON... 7 Princes Street, E. C. 2...10 Mount Stieet, W. 1 
WEW YORK... 70 Broadway 
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NOW THE ANSWERS TO 
YOUR LOCATION PROBLEMS 
IN THE U.S. AND ABROAD 


NEW YORK. NY. Top executives in these days of cha: are not making any Moves with 
out checking first with the new edition of Leonard C. Yaseen's “bible of industrial development 
PLANT LOCATION 

Kiplinger's Changing Times called this, “required reading.” Now Mr. Yaseen, the United 
States’ leading expert in this field and head of The f antus Company, New York, has Droughs this 
guide completely up-to-date. with latest figures and hitherto unavailable data on locating plants 
abroad. Mr. Yaseen has called upon all the resources of Pantus specialists in labour availability 
and productivity, transportation and distribution, marketing, taxes, etc. to provide an indispens- 

for executives not only in the U S., but throughout the world 
Here in one convenient volume you can benetit from the ob eciive expenence gained in locating 
thousands of plants. including Westinghouse Electric, Rockwell Mfg. General Time, Celanese 
Square D, American Brass, Royal McBee and others. Background data enables you to see in a 
matter of moments 


Common Market 
Ten most common locational mistakes 

How to pinpoint lowest cost sites in the US. and abroad 

Actual” labour costs throughout the United States 


Authoritative answers to these and many other related problerns would cost thousands of 
dollars and untold time to obtain e’sewhere. We will be happy to send you af ctarmmnation copy 
of Leonard C. Yaseen's newly revised PLANT LOCATION without obligation. ff you keep it 
remit only $10 plus shipping for save by remitting $10 now full refund guaranteed) Write today 

» American Research Council, Dept E-!. Larchment, New York 


; Comparative production economies within the European 
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stroke. A third of all known American reserves of oil and gas 
lie beneath these waters. The Act which Congress passed in 1954 
giving the seaboard states rights over this land out to their “ historic 
boundaries ” may go down as the last big give-away in the historic 
tradition. The climate of opinion is turning against such\tissipa- 
tions of the national heritage and there seems to be general approval 
of the recent decision of the Supreme Court which granted only 
Florida and Texas more than three offshore miles. Unless the 
decision is overturned by Congress, it will transfer about $300 
million to the federal governmient in fees and royalties paid to 
exnloit the tidelands claimed by Louisiana alonc. 

hese are not the only profitable federal lands. Leases to mine 
non-metallic ‘minerals, granted under an Act passed in 1920, will 
bring in about $80 million this year, of which 40 per cent goes 
back to the states involved. The Forest Service alone will earn 
some $120 million, one-fourth of which goes back to the states 
and counties of origin. This return, which promises to double 
within ten years, is almost wholly due to increasing efficiency 
in the management of timber as a crop. The first harvests are 
only now being gathered after the long years which it has taken 
$0 restore many million of acres which had been brutally logged 
and burned before the government took a hand. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


ectntntihteimesiathal 


The Forest Service is part of the Department of Agriculture but 
it has a twin in the Bureau of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. The BLM administers an area, mostly grassland 
and desert, which is almost as great as that of the national forests 
in the original forty-eight states ; it also controls the offshore 
lands and much of Alaska. In addition there are some §0 million 
acres of Indian reservations and lands. Last and least, but still very 
important, is the National Park Service which is also part of the 
Department of the Interior and which administers some 21 million 
acres. In the parks only fishing is permitted ; other animal as 
| well as vegetable life is sacred, and may not be touched save by the 
pruning hand of the park employee. No commercial exploitation 
such as mining is permitted and proposals to build water-saving 
dams in the national parks arouse stormy opposition. Like the 
Forest Service, the Park Service is engaged in a definite programme 
of development to accommodate the rising tide of visitors and there 
is some rivalry between the two. The Park Service has its eye on 
some Forest Service lands as potential national parks of monuments, 
and the Forest Service, to forestall such a transfer, is tempted to 
develop the forests like national parks. 

In spite of such rivalry, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior have made common cause against 
assaults on their domain. These are of two kinds. One is the 
campaign, now growing feebler, to return many of the federal 
lands to the states—a misleading slogan since the states néver 
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owned them. The other consists of efforts by private persons to 
take advantage of loopholes in\the laws and regulations to secure 
part of the increasingly valuable federal lands. Some of these 
efforts have been successful, and for several years much attention 
has been devoted to plugging such loopholes. 

On the other hand, conservationist groups have vociferously 
supported the so-called “ Wilderness Bill.” About 15 million acres 
of national forest lands have been preserved by regulation in their 
original wild state with no roads or other amenities. This Bill, 
largely supported by eastern enthusiasts, would set such lands 
aside by law as permanent wilderness. The federal services main- 
tain that it is not hecessary since existing powers, backed by public 
opinion, are sufficient to protect the wilderness. The Forest 
Service also objects that such inaccessible fastnesses might breed 
disastrous fires. Most people in the West who use federal land 
oppose the Bill and it has been watered down greatly and is 
sull uncertain of passage. The new powers for the Forest Service 
are in part an answer to it. 

Since the new law was passed, the Forest Service has announced 
the creation of nearly 4 million acres of permanent “ national 
grasslands.” During the terrible “ black blizzard ” days of the nine- 
teen thirties, when the thin prairie soils which had been ploughed 


‘ up and then abandoned were es on the winds as far as Great 


Britain, the government bought up several million acres in the 
Great Plains and elsewhere. These were turned back into prairie 
grassland to protect them against further damage from drought. 
They have always remained in public hands in spite of campaigns 
to return them to private enterprise, particularly during the last 
war when the price of wheat was high. But their status has always 
been temporary and they have been passed from agency to agency, 
ending with the Forest Service. Now they will be used only for 
light grazing and will be kept always as park-like prairie. 


Coupling on the Railways 


7 of railway mergers, which has been bubbling vigorously in 
eastern and southern sections of the United States, moved west 
last week when two giant companies—the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific Railways—announced their decision to join forces, 
bringing with them two smaller companies which they already 
own jointly. The combined system will be first in the country in 
length of track (24)597 miles) and third in respect to operating 
revenues (following the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
railways). It has taken four years to devise a marriage contract 
acceptable to both parties, and the complete integration of the four 
systems will take several years. The merger, however, has yet to 
be approved by shareholders, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by the Securities and Exchange Commission and by the 
Internal Revenue Service 
Meanwhile, the New York Central has made a direct bid for a 
half interest in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, thus putting itself 
into open Fompetition with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway which 
has already gone a good way towards merging with the B & O. 
The New York Central would like to see a merger of the three 
systems ; what it fears most is a combination of the two smaller 
railways with itself excluded. But its bid to join with the C & O 
in the acquisitign of the B & O was turned down. The New York 
Central is by far the largest of the three lines, but its finances have 
deteriorated steadily—today operations are barely breaking even— 
and the C & O, a small but profitable line, was unwilling to link 
up with this impoverished colossus. As they stand at present, the 
New York Central’s bid may appear more attractive to B & O share- 
holders, but the C & O can always reply by raising the terms of its 
own offer. The directors of the B & O are considering the second 
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proposal this week ; they have already approved the C & O offer 
but have not yet put the matter before the shareholders. 

Much depends of course on the attitude adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which has considerable power to re- 
draw the railway map of America. In view of the strong competition 
which the railways face from other carriers, arguments against 
regional monopolies have been largely abandoned. There are at 
present over a hundred different railway companies operating in 
the United States with extensive duplication of facilities. If the 
ICC gives its blessing to the mergers now being considered, this 
number might be whittled down in the course of time to the six 
or eight systems that railway men have been dreaming about for 
forty years. 


Blue Sundays 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the autumn that most venerable of devices to purify humanity, 
I the Sunday blue law, will undergo its first definitive constitu- 
tional test in the Supreme Court of the United States. State laws 
forbidding work on Sundays go back to Colonial days, and the 
name apparently stems from the blue paper on which some of them 
were printed. At first sight it seems surprising that a litigious 
country has waited three centuries to determine their legality. A 
preliminary answer is that the Constitution only recently became 
relevant to the blue laws. They are state, not federal, statutes, 
and originally the Constitution did not restrict state power in this 
area. It was not until 1940 that the Supreme Court construed 
the clause of the Fourteenth Amendment which forbids the states 
to deprive anyone of life, liberty or propetty without “ due process 
of law ” as including the religious guarantees applied to the federal 
government in the First Amendment. 

Another reason for the late flowering of the legal issue is that 
Sunday sales have only become a social and economic issue since 
the last war. The mushrooming of the suburbs and the con- 
tinuing trend toward an automobile civilisation have encouraged 
a new kind of retail trade along main roads. Usually large and 
modern in design and surrounded by car parks, such shops sell 
clothes, furniture, electric appliances, food, even automobiles. 
They attract the family out for a drive, and since most family 
outings are taken on Sundays these shops stay open and \do much 
of their business on that day. Their success has stirred up.a curious 
combination of religious and commercial opposition. Churches, 
with the Roman Catholics more and more taking the lead, campaign 


ig 1959 productivity in private 
industry went up by more than 
4 per cent, well above the post war 
average, as was to be expected in 
a year in which the economy was 1947-49100) 
recovering from a recession. But 

in farming there was practically 

no change in contrast to the post Average annual 

war trend where the most striking 9 | increase 2.3% 
improvement has been in agricul- 

tural productivity, lazgely as the 

result of increased mechanisation. 

The general tendency over the 

long run is towards an increased 

rate of output a man-hour 

throughout the economy. 


Source: Bureau of Labour 
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against “ profaning the Lord’s Day.” Traders in the towns, feeling 
the pinch of competition, frequently help to finance these cam- 
paigns and apply effective political pressure. 

This religious and commercial drive against Sunday sales has 
resulted in the tightening of blue laws in a number of com- 
munities, and in the enforcement of long-dormant statutes else- 
where. Thirty-five of the fifty states now have general bans on 
Sunday work, although most of these statutes are liberally sprinkled 
with exemptions for powerful interests. The results are delight- 
fully incongruous. In Massachusetts it is legal to dig for clams 
on Sunday, but not for oysters. In Pennsylvania children’s tricycles 
may be sold but not adult bicycles, and a shopper may buy a seat 
cover for an automobile but not a slip cover for a chair. 

One of the legal points now being made against the blue laws 
is that their selective coverage violates the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of the equal protection of the laws. But the 
attackers rely principally on the clause of the First Amendment, 
which provides that the government “ shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion.” Justice Black has written that the 
clause means at least this: 


Neither a state nor the federal government can set up a church. 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions 
or prefer one religion over another. Neither can force nor influ- 


ence a person to go or to remain away from church against his 
Wil 2. 


But those rules, which sound so firm, turn out in practice to be 
generalities which are not very useful. The lines have to be drawn 
by the Supreme Court, and they are fine lines indeed. The Court 
decided (by a §-4 margin) that the First Amendment permitted 
school buses to be provided for Catholic pupils. But the Court 
has also ruled that the Amendment forbade releasing students 
from their classes in a tax-supported school to let them receive 
religious instruction in the school, although such released-time 
instruction is constitutional when carried on outside the school. 

The argument against blue laws is that they have the effect of 
encouraging religion in general, and some religions in particular. 
That is, atheists suffer and so do Jews and other Sabbatarians. 
The constitutional argument for the statutes is that the government 
may compel everyone to rest one day a week for physical and 
moral reasons—and may choose one day, the most generally accept- 
able one, as a matter of convenience in enforcement. The long 
tradition behind the blue laws, and the economic and social forces 
arrayed for and against them, seems to make the issue an excruci- 
atingly difficult one. The student editors of the Harvard Lew 
Review, who ordinarily do not lack assurance, analysed the problem 
in a recent issue and concluded that there really was no clear answer 
and that they would have to leave it to the Supreme Court. 


How Much Does a Man Produce ? 


PRODUCTIVITY 1909-1959 


REAL PRODUCT A MAN-HOUR 
(1954 dollars) 


MAN-HOURS WORKED 
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Mr Ikeda Speaks Softly 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


: OGICALLY, the knife that was. driven into Mr Kishi's left leg 

six times ought to have been wielded by a left-wing fanatic— 

a fate the retiring prime minister himself half-feared. In fact, 

Mr Kishi’s attacker is an ultra-nati 1alist, a year older than \his 

victim, and, like Mr Kishi, a former disciple of Ikki Kita, the 

right-wing terrorist executed in 1937 for his part in the slayings 
of February, 1936. 

The smiler with the knife easily entered the prime minister's 
residence. He and about thirty other right-wing gangsters wore 
party badges and were on chummy terms with top-ranking Liberal- 
Democrats. Masquerading as “ party workers,” the gangsters were 
employed by the various party factions to kidnap, bribe or intimi- 
date local delegates to the party convention assembled to choose 
Mr Kishi’s successor. Mr Kishi’s attacker seems to have been 
closest to the Ohno faction and, not long before the attack, Mr 
Bamboku Ohno, the party’s vice-president, had publicly accused 
Mr Kishi of betrayal, declaring that he had twice promised him 

| (once in writing) that he would be the next prime minister. 

The problem now confronting Mr Kishi’s actual successor, Mr 
Hayato Ikeda, is how to clear up this mess. Mr Ikeda has the 
reputation of being a hard-boiled, two-bottle man—a sort of 
Japanese version of an English late-cighteenth century politician. 
In a front-page profile of him published earlier this month, the 
Mainichi commenced its candid character-sketch by saying: 
“Although he is a notoriously heavy drinker, he has been, on the 
wagon for the past month.” Mr Ikeda has been moving! in and 
out of Japanese cabinets for a decade: entering them because he 
is regarded as an outstanding expert on trade and finance, leaving 
them because of some heavy-footed utterance that embarrassed his 
colleagues and enraged the public. Nine years ago, in a doubtless 
unconscious history double-take, he brightly declared that 
Japanese who could not afford nice should try barley; eight years 


ago, he said that if some “ small enterprisers” feeling the pinch‘ 


from the pressure of Big Business should commit suicide, this 
could not be helped. 

But this time Mr Ikeda, while he may have a big stick held 
behind his back out of sight, has decided to start off by talking 
softly. He tried to appease the frothing factions who opposed his 
succession by addressing them all as “my comrades.” He has 
even held out a hand of ostensible friendship to the leaders of both 
the opposition Socialist parties, explaining that he thinks this 
gesture necessary “to stabilise the people’s mind.” And he has 
assured the people, more than half inclined to believe that an 
Ikeda administration will try to revive Mr Kishi’s deeply suspect 
Police Powers Bill, that “ we don’t need more police powers in 
Japan, what we need is better government.” 

All this makes sehse, for Mr Ikeda starts off with about one-third 
of tie Liberal-Democrats more or less dedicated to his political 
destruction at the earliest possible moment, while the Liberal- 
Democrat party stands low in the public estimation and would stand 
even lower if the Socialists, who have about one-third of the Dict 
seats, were not held by most voters in derision and contempt. But 
even though the voters in the elections this winter are unlikely 


to give the Socialists more séats, a third of the Diet is not to be 
sneezed at. A minority in Japan has recently proved its discon- 
certing effectiveness, and the Socialists have already substituted 
“ Down with the Ikeda government ! ” for “ Down with Kishi ! ”. 
Mr Ikeda seems, by his initial words and gestures, to have grasped 
the fact that, for a contemporary Japanese conservative politician, 
the likely consequences of not talking softly include a split in his 
own party to the accompaniment of knifeplay, and his own enforced 
retirement at the bidding of street demonstrators. 

Another danger, however, is that Mr Ikeda’s political sense may 
dictate one course of action but his financial backers may expect 
and demand quite another. The party convention is conservatively 
estimated to have cost the various factions about {1,250,000 
altogether. In what started out as a five-cornered contest, every 
one of the five hundred votes counted and, therefore, every vote 
cost a lot. Thus, for example, Mr Fujiyama’s 49 votes, which he 
subsequently tossed over to Mr Ikeda, are reported to have cost 
someone a cool £100,000. The necessary funds were provided by 
the banks, textile companies and shipbuilding concerns that back 
the factions. As the commonest of Japanese fortune-telling cards 
has it, “A powerful backer will come to your aid, and thus ensure 
a favourable outcome.” But in Japan as elsewhere, backers have 
a habit of expecting some favour themselves in return for their 
money. The list of the things that Mr Ikeda’s backers may be 
suspected of wishing from him is long, and also rather contradictory. 

Thus, they would like Mr Ikeda to manage somehow to do a 
trade deal with Communist China; but also, in his own words, “ to 
regain for Japan the confidence of the United States, and to com- 
mand the respect of the Communist countries.” They want, in 
addition, a “ free enterprise ” economy—but also that big business 
in Japan should become bigger; lower taxes, but a doubling of the 
national income in ten years; continuation and, if possible, accelera- 
tion of Japan's exports to the United States and elsewhere, but 
also a domestic market cosily protected for Japanese industry 
against foreign industrialists. Mr Ikeda may have a hard time 
balancing economic freedom against autarky, not to mention parlia- 
mentary institutions against a possible demand by his backers for 
greater police powers. 

Those who have come best out of the great Kishi succession 
struggle seem to be the party convention delegates from rural areas. 
Some were bewildered, and even understandably annoyed, to be 
put on a train by one faction only to be snatched from it by the 
gangsters employed by another faction, and later to be kept locked 
in their Tokyo hotel rooms by yet a third. But more were gratified 
to find, on their bedside tables, ochugen or mid-year seasonal gifts 
in the form of “ cake-boxes” that, when opened, proved to con- 
tain banknotes as well as sweetbean. Mr Kishi, the doctors say, 
will speedily recover, And even his assailant may not have to pay 
for his crime for quite a while; a rioter on May Day, 1952, whose 
case is still being heard, was permitted by the Tokyo court this weck 
to head a nine-man mission to Peking, to study social welfare. 
The Japanese are getting to-be like the pre-war Austrians; the 
situation is frequently critical, but never serious. 
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East Germany’s Cold War 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OME 23,000 west Berliners, on balance, have left the city for 

good since November, 1958, when Mr Khrushchev started 
new misgivings about its future. West Berlin’s population then 
numbered 2,226,000. The Berlin Land Statistical Office puts it 
today at 2,203,631. In the first quarter of this year the population 
continued to decrease—by 4,3§3—notwithstanding the palpable 
stimulus imparted to the city’s economic life by emergency injec- 
tions from west German industry. Burgomaster Brandt's hopes of 
directing an influential flow in the opposite direction, particularly 
of eminent intellectual talents, have not been fulfilled. Most of 
those moving west are young skilled workers who do not like the 
long-term prospect of earning a living in subsidised Berlin, and 
know they are wanted in the more soundly based factories and 
workshops of the Federal Republic. They consider migration all 
the more warranted by Mr Khrushchev’s reaction to the | Bun- 
destag’s talk of holding another symbolic session in west Berlin 
in Ostober. “We shall talk it over with comrades Grotewohl and 
Ulbricht,” Mr Khrushchev declared in Vienna, “ whether it would 
not be right to sign a peace treaty at the same time. Then 
Adenauer and all the other deputies would have to apply to Grote- 
wohl for a visa to get back to Bonn.” 

Mr Khrushchev’s warning has caused something of an upset in 
the provisional federal capital. The Social Democrats are insisting 
that the freely-elected Bundestag has no less right, and perhaps a 
good deal more, than east Germany’s spurious People’s Chamber 
to meet in Berlin, and that it should not be bullied into refraining 
from an act of piety that has been performed regularly since 1955. 
But Herr Lemmer, the federal minister for all-German affairs, 
whose concern for Berlin is beyond question, has recommended 
that, pending the outcome of such internationally important issues 
as the American presidential election, the Bundestag should do 
what it can to avoid provoking or embarrassing any of the four 
powers responsible for Berlin’s present status. Herr Lemmer 
(“spy-minister Lemmer” in east German propaganda) would 
prefer to let the western allies decide in the autumn whether they 
consider that a Bundestag session would be more of a liability to 
the Berliners than a solace. 

There is no doubt of the official British point of view. It is that 
the West should concern itself more with preserving the substance 
of west Berlin's liberty than with flaunting unessential ornament. 
The real substance is the four-power status and the continuing 
circulation of the Federal Republic’s D-Mark. And it is for this 
reason that the British authorities, at least, are disappointed that 
both houses of the federal parliament have now approved a law 
through which the headquarters of the new west German long- 
wave broadcasting service are to be established in Berlin. 

Either deliberately or coincidentally, the east German People’s 
Police have at the same time been rudely reminding the western 
allies of the tenuousness of their position in Germany east of the 
Elbe. The British, French, and United States military missions 
accredited to the Soviet commander-in-chief in east Germany have 
all been systematically obstructed in their comings and goings 
during the past month. The ugliest collision occurred on June 
21st three miles from Potsdam. Here, in an unrestricted area, the 
head of the British mission, Brigadier Packard, and his party, using 
two cars, were held at pistol point from 9 a.m. until 4.30 p.m. 
While awaiting the Soviet officer with whom Brigadier Packard 
insisted upon dealing, the east German police smashed open the 
window of one of the cars and took away cameras, binoculars, 
maps, and a wrist watch. On Tuesday Herr Ulbricht displayed the 
maps at a press conference as evidence that Nato was planning 
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aggressive war. The British retort that the maps contained innocent 
indications of firing ranges and other prohibited areas. 

The burglars’ haul suggests that the British party was more or 
less out on a day’s spying ; which, no doubt, it was, in keeping 
with the recognised practice of the other missions, including the 
three Soviet missions in west Germany, all of which unblushingly 
make the most of the freedom of movement guaranteed them in the 
reciprocal agreement of 1945. But the allied missions to the Soviet 
commander-in-chief are being so humiliated—spitting cherry stones 
into the faces of allied officers is one of the seasonal diversions of 
the People’s Police—that their sponsors are deliberating whether 
it might not be advisable to withdraw the missions altogether, and 
simultaneously send the unmolested Soviet missions packing from 
the Federal Republic. Judgment has been suspended in order to 
see whether baiting continues after the current run of military 
exercises in east Germany which have given the Soviet authorities 
a plausible excuse for temporarily restricting allied military joyrides. 

In spite of, or because of, a new crop of internal difficulties, the 
east German regime is at present prosecuting the cold war with 
terrific vehemence on all fronts. Wondrous ammunition has lately 
fallen into its hands in the shape of two Bundeswehr officers and a 
civilian cartographer who for one reason and another have made 
their way from west to east Germany as “ political refugees.” At 
press conferences, on television and in the flesh they have been 
obligingly corroborating with “ inside information ” the party alle- 
gation that the Bundeswehr is planning a Blitzkrieg against cast 
Germany. All three, the Bundeswehr alleges in reply, were in 
trouble before they absconded ; one of the officers is said to have 
been heavily in debt, and the other had been charged with falsifying 
documents and had already been dismissed the service. 


Ireland Revisited—I 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RELAND is at last joining the twentieth century. Mr De Valera’s 
I translation to the presidency in 1959 was more than a symbolic 
change, since he took with him to the rarefied atmosphere of 
Phoenix Park Ireland's two King Charles’ heads—intransigence 
over partition and the crusade for the Irish language. May they 
rest in peace. Mr Sean Lemass, his successor as prime minister, 
lacks his historic and international standing ; but he is a realist 
rather than a romantic, prepared to pay little more than lip service 
to lost causes. Less attractive to the green-spectacled, who are 
still hypnotised by the austere yet colourful “ Dev,” he is just the 
man to jostle nineteenth century Ireland into the modern world. 

A mute ballyhoo about the language will probably continue, at 
least while Mr De Valera is alive ; but the requirements for com- 
pulsory Irish in schools have been quietly relaxed, and its relega- 
tion to a secondary position will soon be universally recognised. 
The Gaelic enthusiasts have been beaten by the overwhelming 
preference for English as the vernacular, and the inadequacy of 
the Irish language to express modern concepts. 

The wind of change is blowing strongly across the border and 
chilling the lion hearts of Stormont for the first time since 1922. 
So long as Dublin continued to fan northern resentment by its 
naive bellicosity, the intransigent Orangemen of Ulster had little to 
fear. Mr Lemass, substituting the anodyne “ Northern Ireland ” 
for the pejorative term, hitherto universally used in the South, “ the 
Six counties,” has offered to co-operate with the north in all 
economic matters of mutual concern. Partition, he has conceded, can 
only be ended by mutual consent ; unpopular republican policies on 
divorce, birth control, and censorship, could be made subject to 
local option, and the north’s superior social services could be 
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retained. He has even hinted that a reunited Ireland would return 


in’s discarded ostrich feathers and so face charges of putting 
bigotry and obscurantism before the welfare of Ireland, or else co- 
operate, and risk releasing forces of goodwill which could eventually 
end the Orange ice age. So far he has been coldly elusive. 
At the United Nations, Ireland has raised its prestige to the 


the Irish followed a “ sore-thumb ” policy about partition, 
it into everybody's eye on the most unsuitable occasions, 
g instead of sympathy a well-merited resentment. When 
i , this performance, carried 


ate 


rights of Tibet, Hungary and Algeria ; 
an to stop the spread of atomic armaments ; 
spurning the role of camp follower of the United States, voted 
discuss of Peking’s representatives in the United 
critics, mainly Irish Americans, who com- 
blic was betraying Christian civilisation, Mr 
for external affairs, gave the—for Irishmen— 
that if St Patrick had followed a policy of not 
he disapproved of, he would never have 
A more resonable objection has been put 
» the leader of Fine Gael, the principal 

t by pursuing this meddling policy Ireland 
itself and alienates its old and trusted friends. 
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T home a determined effort is being made to expand the 
economy and so stem emigration—still running at the alarming 

rate of 40,000 a year against an annual population increase of 
25,000. For the republic, with little industry and few large towns, 
the gravitational pull of the United Kingdom is almost irresistible. 
In the 1958 Economic Survey, a five year statement of aims rather 
than a a detailed plan, belated recognition was accorded to the 


site 1922 Irish eee has been built up painstakingly behind 
stratospheric tariff walls, but now that the home market is satisfied, 
expansion can come only from exports. The government is well 
placed to encourage exports, since although socialism is a dirty 
word, much of Ireland’s industry is state run, and there is a 
satisfactory infrastructure of railways and roads. All profits 
earned from increased exports are to be free of tax for ten years, 
a state sponsored industrial credit company has been set up, and 
the government has provided a permanent agency to promote 
exports. Some foreign firms, who have been warmly welcomed, 
have taken advantage of these attractive conditions ; but as yet the 
number is small, the so-called “ German invasion ” being largely 
an invention of strongly anti-German groups in Britain. A 
brilliantly conducted publicity campaign in the United States pro- 
mises to rescue Irish whiskey from the disfavour into which it had 
been allowed to lapse 

Typical of the new Irish resilience has been the sharp reaction to 
the obsolesence that threatens Shannon airport and its 1,800 
employees now that transatlantic aircraft do not have to stop there 
to refuel. With Mr Brendan O’Regan as chairman, an industrial 
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estate is being developed at Shannon where exports are exempt from 
taxation for twenty-five years and generous grants are made towards 
factory machinery. Eight factories are now being constructed, 
four are already in operation, and a major expansion seems likely 
in the next few years. The refurbishing of Bunratty Castle, Lord 
Gort’s twelfth century home, is a further Shannon attraction, and 
this, with the new hotels being built, illustrates Ireland’s awareness 
of the importance of its tourist trade, which provides a sixth of its 
foreign income. Ireland, in fact, is a motorist’s paradise, with 
miles of not too winding roads, free of traffic save for an occasional 
itinerant cow or pig. Irish railways, so long an English joke, are 
now much improved, and their new chairman, Dr C. S. Andrews, 
the spearhead of Ireland’s managerial revolution, as if he may 
attain the impossible and make them pay. Within a year he has 
reduced an annual deficit of nearly £2 million to £700,000. His 
energetic and optimistic minister, Mr Erskine Childers—the only 
Protestant, incidentally, in the cabinet—is confident that in a few 
years the railways will be showing a profit. 

The government is not without its critics, who dismiss last 
year’s rise in the real national output of 3} per cent as chicken feed ; 


' but the Opposition is divided and not especially ably led by the 
' anglophile Mr James Dillon, a superb orator but little else. Also 


in opposition, but out of the Dail, is Mr Sean MacBride, the most 
intriguing figure in Irish politics, who might well have been 
Taoiseach (prime minister) today, could he have matched his 
intellectual gifts with political sagacity. His party, Clenn na 
Poblachta, stands for extreme republicanism and economic plan- 
ning, deriding the government’s economic schemes as dishonest | 
shams. The Clann prophesies disaster, but it should be 
remembered that only an economic crisis could offer it a chance 
of returning to power. 

The course of Ireland's economic future can only be provi- 
sionally charted, since the direction will depend on whether 
Britain joins the Six. The republic cannot do so without Britain, 
and if Britain goes in, it will have to follow. Some heavily protected 
industries would undoubtedly fold up, but other sectors would 
benefit by competition. The equanimity, and indeed near zest, 
with which the government views this prospect of intense economic 
competition augurs well for the future, since many of Ireland's 
difficulties are psychological, and once these are overcome the 
natural skills of the people should find full scope. One thing is 
certain, the days of the Irish as the playboys of the western world 
are strictly numbered. 


(To be concluded) 


Nyasaland 's Future 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NYASALAND 


N” surprisingly, there has been some grumbling from both 
sides in Nyasaland about the constitutional conference that 
opens in London on July 25th. Dr Banda has protested strongly 
at the equal representation accorded to his Malawi Congress party, 
which claims a membership of over half a million, and Sir Roy 
Welénsky’s United Federal party which has 3,000 members. Sir 
Roy Welensky, on the other hand, has complained that the UFP 
had expected better treatment from Mr Macleod, since it is the 
major party in the existing Legislative Council. These objections, 
however, have not led either to a boycott by the Aisicome or to any 
ultimatums from the Europeans. 

Dr Banda has made it clear that he considers himself lucky to 
be negotiating with Mr Macleod, for whom he has often expressed 
his personal regard and admiration. On this occasion he does 
not want ‘to give ammunition’ to Mr Macleod’s political enemies 


\ 
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Alport), by refusing to co-operate. It is, therefore, “ purely and 
simply out of deference to Mr Macleod ” that he is attending the 
conference, despite having “ had a very good mind to boycott it” 
as a protest against the continued detention of a handful of his 
senior lieutenants. According to Dr Banda, if the talks fail, it 
will be the fault of Sir Roy Welensky and not of Mr Macleod. 

Thus, the Colonial Secretary will at least have the goodwill of 
the Africans next week. Since they are now by far the most 
powerful group in Nyasaland in terms of making trouble if they 
are not satisfied, this will be a distinct advantage. But 
unfortunately the African and European viewpoints on federatioh 
are so irreconcilable that the Colonial Secretary will find a corres- 
ponding suspicion. amongst the UFP delegates. Although the 
Europeans have so far kept a stiff upper lip and refused to agree 
wholeheartedly with their Kenya colleagues that Mr Macleod 
intends to sell them down the river, there are many nervous hearts 
aflutter in Blantyre. 


One group of Europeans is reported to be searching the history 
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(amongst whom he counts Lord Home, Mr Julian Amery and Mr 


the British Government, granted protectorate status not to the 
Africans, but to the Europeans, of Nyasaland. Presumably they 
naively believe that this would make Mr Macleod hesitate to ensure 
peace in Nyasaland by a rapid advance to self-government. On 
the other hand, there is a small but influential section of the 
European population—a miniature version of Mr Blundell's party 
in Kenya—who are seriously perturbed at the prospect of being 
represented at the conference by the reactionary territorial leaders 
of the UFP. It is almost certain that they will arrange to let it 
be known that these delegates can by no means claim to speak 
for all the 8,000 Europeans in Nyasaland. 

Nyasaland, in itself, does not in fact present a very great problem 
to the Colonial Office. The number of Europeans who are stead- 
fastly and bitterly opposed to any African advancement is small. 
The African Nationalist movement has, at any rate temporarily, 
recovered from the wilder moments of its past. It is now fairly 
well disciplined and tightly grouped around Dr Banda, who is at 
present committed to a policy of peaceful co-operation with the 
Colonial Secretary. The popular support for Dr Banda is so 





| books in the hope of proving that Sir Harry Johnston, acting for 







As M. Sekou Toure Sees It 


The Economist does not normally publish interviews with public men 


But in 


view of the exceptional importance of present developments in Africa, it has decided 
to print extracts from the written replies made by the President of Guinea to ques- 
tions submitted by our special correspondent lately in West Africa. M. Sekou Touré 
was prevented from giving a personal interview to our correspondent. 


What do you think of the outcome of 
M. Houphouet-Boigny’s demand for the 
complete independence of the Entente 
states (Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Niger and 
Volta) because the French Community has 
not developed in the way he and his col- 
leagues had wished ? 


We have publicly expressed our satis- 
faction at the result of the choice made by 
President Houphouet-Boigny in favour of 
full independence before any further 
agreement between the Entente states and 
France. In fact, if the community has not 
developed in the way in which the mem- 
bers of the Entente hoped, it is because it 
did not allow for the tremendous spirit of 
independence which is now totally trans- 
forming. every African state. It can be 
said that no completely equal association 
can exist between states in different 
political and economic circumstances 
The community envisaged an association 
that would be dominated by France, with- 
out allowing the African members the 
chance of using all the powers of inde- 
pendent sovereignty for their own evolu- 
tion and emancipation. 


How does Guinea envisage political co- 
operation with the newly independent 
states of French West Africa? 


Guinea will seek persistently for all 
methods of co-operation, not only political 
but still more economic and social, with 
all African states that enjoy their right of 
full sovereignty. 


In this spirit, Guinea 





means to support to the maximum the 
political and economic unity of the inde 
pendent African peoples. 


How does Guinea foresee the det elopment 
of relations with those African states that 
have Anglo-Saxon backgrounds (Ghana, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Nigeria) ? 


We make no distinction between states 
with Anglo-Saxon, French, Portuguese, 
Spanish or Belgian antecedents. It can 
be argued that the diversity of these back- 
grounds sets up barriers, but transcending 
everything are such realities as common 
hopes, the similar nature of natural re- 
sources, the same lack of means, which 
together constitute a motive force far 
stronger than any divisions caused by 
historical circumstances. Already, Guinea 
is teaching English, on the same footing 
as French, in its schools in order to reduce 
the linguistic problem. No foreign influ- 
ence whatever can outweigh the funda- 
mental African spirit of the population. 


What is your view of the part to be played 
by former, and future, western investors 
(France, Bnitain, Umited States, West 
Germany) nm Guinea ? 


Guinea settled its three-year develop- 
ment plan in April. Foreign investments, 
whatever their nature or origin, have a 
place in it. It is the responsibility of any 
country that sincerely wishes to help 
Guinea to place its investments in keeping 
with the plan's objectives. We have often 








widespread and enthusiastic that it transcends tribal differences, 


said that we intend to use all the means 
we have, or that are put at our disposal, 
to speed up our economic development to 
the full and, equally, our social develop- 
ment. The three-year plan deals with 
both aspects. It is plain that funds to be 
invested in Guinea must answer the aims 
and conditions of the plan, which itself 
declares that, far from refusing foreign 
aid, this help should be used to realise our 
economic and social targets. 


Do you intend to change your financial 
policy as a result of adopting the Guinean 
franc ? 

We clearly defined our political orienta- 
tion at the moment of attaining independ- 
ence. We said then that we were ready 
to co-operate with all peoples and to enter 
economic, cultural and financial relations 
with all states. The creation of the 
Guinean france cannot change this funda- 
mental policy. 


It is often said that Guinea is “ disappear- 
ing behind the iron curtain.” Is this 
opinion justified ? 


We are not concerned with whether we 
are on one side of the iron curtain or the 
other. Our interest is in whether our 
actions further the evolution and emanci- 
pation of our people. Before all ideo- 
logical considerations, we have to face up 
to the essential realities which everyone 
knows about: such things as human 
misery, the almost total lack of education, 
bad health conditions, and the lack of 
economic development. We assist journa- 
lists to travel through Guinea because we 
wish to show the realities of our situation 
honestly in order to establish a better 
understanding, without which there can- 
not be true co-operation. Unfortunately, 
many journalists, after 48 hours in 
Conakry, believe themselves qualified to 
comment on Guinean affairs without 
respect for elementary truths. . . . 
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thus making it unlikely that an independent Nyasaland would go 
the same way as the Congo. 

But as a member of the Central African Federation, Nyasaland’s 
future presents a much thornier problem. Given self-government, 
the Africans will undoubtedly concentrate on what has: been their 
major objective since 1953—secession. If they succeed—and it 
seems that only force would stop them—Northern Rhodesia is 
likely to go too. Southern Rhodesia would then be left isolated 
aud British influence in Central Africa would—so the Colonial 
Office fears—be at an end. 

Mr Macleod and Dr Banda may appear to be behaving in a 
somewhat ostrich-like fashion by agreeing to exclude all talk of 
federation at the conference. But there is sound sense behind their 
agreement. Nyasaland’s opposition to federation will continue 
whatever the constitution may be. By taking advantage of the 
fairly clear-cut situation inside the country, Mr Macleod can hope 
to advance the constitution amicably and without confusing the 
issue by wrangling about federation. With that step achieved, there 
is more hope that a peaceful solution to the federal question may 
be reached later on round the conference table. 


‘SOVIET MIDSUMMER—II 


City Lights—and Shadows 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ECKING has hit Moscow with a bang. A year or two ago, if a 

boy and a girl got affectionate on a park bench, some officious 

communist or outraged prude would be loudly rebuking 

them before they could manage one good squeeze. This summer 

they have been snuggling up undisturbed, not only in the bosky 

Sokolniki Park of Rest and Culture, but on benches along the boule- 

vards, and even under the glare of the chandeliers in the crowded 
Underground stations. 

From a large full-colour placard, a royally bejewelled Audrey 
Hepburn looks down wistfully at numerous admirers. “ Roman 
Holiday ” is the first western film ever given such brazen publicity 
—though the hard-to-please younger citizens merely ask why they 
have had to wait so long to see it. The back page of the local 
paper features Miss Leslie Caron’s uptilted nose in a splash adver- 
tisement for “ Lili,” showing simultaneously at eleven Moscow 
cinemas. Kiosks selling postcards of Russian film stars confirm 
the new trend toward the gamine in hair style and general appeal. 

Every few yards along the jostling central streets, posters or 
hoarse cries proclaim a lottery-ticket vendor’s pitch. A five shilling 
stake may win you a whole house—not just a standard new fifteen- 
by-twenty-foot “ flat-” but am actual little house, enticingly pictured. 
Behind the Bolshoi theatre people are actually sitting down under 
\the gay umbrellas of a pavement café. A few girls may be seen 
‘in tapered slacks; necklines are’ visibly lower; blue jeans and vivid 

irts are the thing for youngsters. Only the ubiquitous 

, jackbooted, tightly belted, stiffly buttoned up to the neck, 
unhappy in the sunshine. 

the Sokolniki trees, as a long twilight slowly yields to 

ight of the summer, young Moscow strolls 

into the glass-walled snack bars left behind by last 

s American exhibition, while a husky female voice croons 

loudspeakers along the paths. In one restaurant nobody 

eyelid when a young lady, briskly tucking into a late and 

i her jacket to reveal a topless evening dress of 

. is was at Ostankino, which is popular 

with visitors from the “ popular democracies,” boasts an actual bar 

its band suppressed ony the other 


jazz, which drew devotees from near and fat.) 
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Near midnight, a youthful throng is still strolling along Gorky 
Street (they call it “ Broadway”). Cigarette butts are scattered 
around the bins into which, until recently, they would surely have 
all been conscientiously placed. (Litter is inexorably increasing 4s 
more goods come in wrappings or containers.) Taxis do a brisk 
trade, and nowadays some drivers, far frém being insulted by a 
up, make no move to return your change. Neon lights are multi- 
plying, most of them with a simple advertising message. 

At times the visitor wonders if this is really Moscow or just 
midsummer magic. It is Moscow, all right. Thé same newspaper 
that plugs Miss Caron does its bit for the current flood of hate- 
America propaganda, with a cartoon and article about Mr Herter 
as crudely vicious as anything the Nazis’ anti-semitic Stuermer 
ever printed. The day after the end of ICI’s exhibition of British 
plastics—visited and praised by Mr Khrushchev, and adorned with 
a much admired Annigoni portrait of the Queen—Novoe Vremya 
published an onslaught on “ ICI, a mona oly producing the means 
of exterminating people.” 

The strolling foreigner is still beset by polite but persistent bids 
for his fountain pen, razor, clothing, or foreign currency—at five 
or six times the official exchange rate. Prices of food and clothing 
are still remarkably high in terms of Russian earnings, prices of 
minor luxuries sometimes wildly high; a bar of chocolate of the 
sixpenny size can cost ten roubles, nominally about 18s., and even 
at the concessional tourist rate still about 7s. or one American 
dollar. The one really cheap drink is the rye brew, kvass, sold from 
big tanks which, the moment they are parked in a side street, draw 
crowds of customers with capacious cans. 

While supplies are now visibly more plentiful, distribution, 
despite the new self-service shops and other efforts, remains an 
unsolved problem. Even in the centre of the city, just outside a 
big newspaper office, you find a patient queue attracted by an 
enterprising old lady who has set up shop with a boxful of eggs. 
Outdoor commerce is briskest of all around the railway stations, 
those massive pre-revolutionary structures that are Moscow's real 


_ links with its huge hinterland. Here town meets country and the 


threads of Soviet life come together. Suburban commuters hasten 
to complete the shopping their wives have told them to do before 
catching the train home. The army queues at its special ticket 
windows, carefully graded according to rank. The slow long- 
distance trains that Boris Pasternak described converge on Moscow 


‘from all directions, daily filling its streets with many thousands 


of provincials eager to see the sights and to comb the capital for 
what they cannot buy in their local shops ; and on this human 
tide metropolitan manners, standards and expectations are slowly 
carried to the furthest parts of the vast country. 


I is around the railway station too—as in some other great cities 

—that you tend to see the worst slums. The new slum clear- 
ance and rehousing drive is well under way. The activity looks 
impressive, but the tendency to start by erecting plenty of tall 
cranes and then leave them standing idle, presumably as an earriest 
of intent, makes it hard to assess the exact pace. The padvalny 
population—those who live jam-packed in almost lightless cellars— 
have lately been making impatient noises ; but however fast the 
builders work, hundreds of thousands of Muscovite families must 
face at least a few more stifling midsummers in their old tenements 
and wynds and shantytowns. Most housing, moreover, is tied. 
Have a row with the boss or with a Party official, and you may 
lose your job, and with it your family home ; you almost certainly 
lose your place in the waiting list for rehousing ; you may lose 
your permission to reside in Moscow at all. Such pressures explain 
much of the Russian’s cautious, conformity and fear of taking 
responsibility. : 

The growth of nonconformity, however, must be clear to anyone 
who has mixed for even a few days with intelligent Russians, 
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particularly young ones. Some of them, extremely wary in the 
presence of their seniors, thaw out remarkably when alone with 
you, spilling out disrespectful anecdotes about the private lives of 
the Top People, mocking the sacred slogans, bursting with curiosity 
about the outside world. More sombrely, they express the young 
rebel’s sense of isolation when he knows that even his own parents 
are too steeped in Party dogma for him to speak freely to them, 
when he must watch his words even with seemingly sympathetic 
friends of his own generation. 

Freedom to travel abroad is, in the eyes of these restive young 
Russians, a shining but inaccessible goal. They complain that 
even Soviet tourists in such a “ safe” place as Czechoslovakia are 
herded around like sheep and forbidden to stray. Meanwhile they 
grasp at almost any “ bootlegged ” foreign material that seeps in— 
records, art reproductions, books by Orwell or Zilliacus, even 
“* Zhivago ” in English. 

Impatience for less fettered contact with the outside world is 
evidently becoming so widespread that the authorities feel it must 
somehow be diverted into controllable channels. It is no longer 
enough for the Soviet papers to get old and trusted “ western” 
contributors (such as Dzheyms Oldridzh), who claim to voice the 
views of the British and American peoples, to write, with hypnotic 
repetition, that : “ Mr Khrushchev is right when he says that. . . 
Khrushe¢hev is right, and Mr Macmillan even agrees with him in 
private. . We know that Mr Khrushchev is absolutely cor- 
rect . . .“—and so on, and on. A more ingenious innovation is 
the revival of the weekly Za Rubezhom (Abroad), consisting mainly 
of extracts from the foreign press. Some of these extracts are from 
communist sources, and the rest are chosen because they criticise 
American policy or praise Soviet achievements, but here and there 
a nonconforming sentence slips in. The first issues of this weekly 
have been eagerly bought up—evidence enough of the thirst for 
anything even faintly “ outside.” But will such sieved stuff, in 
the long run, merely whet the young Russian’s appetite for the 
real thing ? 

(Concluded) 


Poland Looks Ahead 


ae Poland's factories and offices the planners are busy 
revising their investment programmes. They are trying to 
shorten them, té cut costs and eliminate the superfluous.’ Such 
were the imperative orders issued last month by the party’s central 
committee which sat in special session to revise the country’s 
investment plans for the next five years. The meeting decided to 
increase the total investment outlay during this period. by about 
§. per cent—raising the share of net investment to one-fifth of 
the national income—and to reshuffle its allocation. The revision 
has four main objectives: to speed up the growth of agricultural 
production, the stagnation of which slows down the improvement 
in living standards and makes necessary the import of foodstuffs ; 
to stimulate exports so as to reduce the trade gap ; to increase the 
supply of raw materials in order to get rid of the bottlenecks 
which hinder industrial production ; and, last but not least, to 
provide more employment. The Polish population, which should 
reach 30 million this year, is now increasing by about 500,000 
each year. 

The general rate of growth of the economy is not to be greatly 
altered. It is still expected that the national income in 1965 will 
be 40 per cent higher than in the current year, on the assumption 
that agricultural output will increase by 23 per cent and industrial 
production by 52 per cent. The emphasis is on heavy industry, 
with an estimated increase of 59 per cent in the output of pro- 
ducer goods ; consumer goods are expected to rise by only 44 per 
cent. Some items are to be developed particularly rapidly. The 
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output of chemicals—chiefly fertilisers—is almost to be doubled 
within the next five years ; the production of machinery is to be 
increased by three-quarters and of energy by over two-thirds. The 
output of food products, textiles, clothing and footwear is to grow 
more slowly than the average for consumer goods. But the targets 
for basic production have all been slightly raised. 

Agriculture is to be the main beneficiary of the redistribution 
of resources. The direct outlay on agriculture will account for 
15.8 per cent of the total investment, compared with 11 per cent 
in the previous decade ; if indirect investment—farm equipment 
and fertilisers—is included, the share of agriculture should climb 
to nearly one-fifth. The notorious gap between agricultural and 
industrial development has been widened by two successive bad 
harvests, and in spite of increased investment the agricultural 
targets for 1965 have had to be scaled down, particularly those for 
grain, potatoes, livestock and meat. The planned imports of grain 
over the next five years have had to be increased by 1,700,000 tons. 
Agricultural production and food supplies for the towns are, and 
will remain, Poland’s major economic i 

In addition to grain, Poland must import other raw materials 
such as iron ore, non-ferrous metals, oil, rubber, cotton and wool. 
It is also a big importer of machinery. Its trade position has been 
made difficult in recent years by a very unfavourable movement in 
the terms of trade. This was chiefly due to the drop in world coal 
prices which incidentally coincided with a fall in Polish coal exports 
(from 26 million tons in 1950 to an average of 16 million tons 
in the last three years). To close the trade gap the planners 
intend to limit the increase in the value of imports during the . 
coming plan to 35 per cent above the level of the previous five 
years, partly through the substitution of home products. The 
value of exports, on the other hand, is to be raised by 58 per 
cent. In particular, exports of machinery and other industrial 
equipment are to be doubled and should account for more than a 
third of the total. This switch to engineering exports is a significant 
sign of Poland's industrialisation. 

The development of home production of such metals as copper 
or aluminium should help the foreign trade position, but there 
are also internal reasons for laying more emphasis on raw materials. 
Poland’s engineering industry has apparently outstripped its basis 
of raw materials and semi-finished products and efforts must now 
be made to restore the balance. 


OLAND is now beginning to feel the effect of its high postwar 
P birth-rate. Next year there should be only $0,000 recruits to 
the labour force, but by 1962 this figure will be more than trebled. 
According to Mr Gomulka, Polish manpower will be swollen by 
about 950,000 in the next five years and by 1,500,000 during the 
following plan (1966-70). The whole of ‘this influx must be 
absorbed by the towns. When describing this problem to the 
central committee Mr Gomulka attacked the Catholic Church for 
its “irresponsible” campaign against birth-control. He also 
wondered whether provision of employment would not become the 
main criterion for new investment towards the end of the current 
decade. 

The revised economic plans are bound to have unwelcome con- 
sequences at home. Their first effects are some cuts in light 
industry and a reduction in the housing programme. Mr Gomulka, 
however, spoke proudly about Poland’s progress, pointing out that 
the Polish prewar average was about a fifth of the combined 
average for Britain, Germany, France and Italy, while now it 
amounts to about three-fifths and the ratio is gradually improving. 
The government still hopes to keep its pledge of a 23 per cent in- 
crease in living standards by 1965, though the improvement will 
not be felt at once. This may seem small comfort by comparison 
with the hopes of 1956, when many Poles thought that their bid 
for freedom would bring them a horn of plenty. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 
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the Prime Minister announced that he was setting up 

4 committee of businessmen to advise how British 
Railways could be reorganised along lines that the Cabinet 
had already decided in advance, the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries began an examination of the railways ; 
Sir Brian Robertson had indeed suggested that it should do 
so as early as June, 1958. This select committee is one 
instrument chosen by the House of Commons to keep it more 
fully informed about the performance of Britain's public 
industries ; after inauspicious beginnings, it has now settled 
into its stride. Over five years, it has accumulated a con- 
siderable body of knowledge of how nationalised industries, 
and the ministers responsible for them, actually operate ; it 
shows signs, moreover, of developing some practical and bi- 
partisan rules of how they ought to operate. As at present 
constituted, it is not short of business or engineering experi- 
ence, and it is also able to call on the experience of organised 
labour and the consumer. Without comparing its qualifica- 
tions to form opinions about British Railways with those of 
the Cabinet or the Stedeford committee, one can say that it 
was certainly right, in spite of the subsequent beginning of 
parallel investigations, to continue “ to learn the facts of the 
case and to put them before the House of Commons.” Its 
report, and the thick sheaf of evidence and memoranda to be 
published in a few weeks’ time, should leave the House 
unusually well briefed, this autumn, when it comes to judge 
what the Cabinet, with the businessmen’s advice, has decided 
to do to the railways. 

Dodging between committees, these last six months, 
members of the British Transport Commission have had a 
doubly gruelling time: this first report may make them feel 
that half of their interrogations, at least, may have represented 
time well spent. The select committee’s report is not a 
particularly kind one ; it is sharply critical, in particular, of 
the commission’s costing both of current operations and of 
assumed returns on investment in modernisation. But the 
commission may find it a fairly understanding report ; and 
on the key question of organisation the select committee is 
notably less bewitched by the magic possibilities of further 
decentralisation than the Government, at times, has appeared 
to be. It records its “ conviction that the British Railways are, 
to an important degree, a single integrated system,” and its 
belief that “ the general lines on which the Commission are 
now working—both in central co-ordination and in decentrali- 
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sation of managerial responsibility—are right.” Decentralisa- 
tion of responsibility for operational management, it agrees, is 
essential ; but some measure of central co-ordination is needed, 
and the railway regions “ should not be completely autonom- 
ous.” Its main comment on the structure of the commission, 
indeed, is that higher direction cannot have been helped by the 
lack of “aay one authority whose only duty in the field of 
transport was to ensure an efficient system of railways.” 


U is no use decentralising responsibility for operational man- 

agement, however, unless one can provide adequate 
economic criteria for the regions to establish the profitability 
or otherwise of the services they are managing ; these, so far, 
the select committee finds that the commission has failed to 
provide. It sketches the inherent complexity of accounting in 
a tegional system where 45 per cent of all traffic does not end 
within the region where it started ; the commission’s present 
costing, refined as it may have been over the years, is based 
on the region where traffic originates. Regional accounting is 
something that everybody desires: the Government (which 
has a third expert committee considering this problem alone); 
the commission (which is employing a firm of outside accoun- 
tants to decide how it can effectively be done); and the regions 
(some of which, in different ways, are trying to reach “ a true 
picture of their trading results”). Such regional accounting 
necessarily requires some system of pooling nature which will 
allow costs to be distributed according to a formula, or else 
some form of clearing-house to keep track of actual movements 
and costs (which might work better now that computers are 
in use). The select committee endorses the aim of regional 
accounting, while retaining some reservations about its 
practicability. 

Regional capital proposals, inadequately assessed in financial 
terms, add up into the commission’s national modernisation 
programme ; nor has the more ambitious cost accounting 
developed at the national level afforded any very satisfactory 
estimates of the eventual profitability of this programme. The 
select committee found that in putting forward specific pro- 
posals for the Ministry’s approval, the commission did calculate 
the additional net return that it expected from each particular 
‘scheme, but did not match this with any estimate of the 
resulting profitability of the service affected. Until 1958, the 
Ministry of Transport and the Treasury seem to have been 
satisfied with very broad and generalised estimates of . 
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expenditure and assumed return on modernisation ; from 1956 
onwards, their examination gradually became somewhat closer, 
but according to the select committee it was not until the 
beginning of this year that the ministry learned for the first 
time how the commission’s figures had been calculated. In 
evidence to the select committee, the Permanent Secretary of 
the Ministry of Transport “found it difficult to understand 
how the whole of the modernisation scheme could possibly 
have the economic results forecast by the BTC in their last 
reappraisal.” This might be compared with the Government's 
welcome, in 1955, of the modernisation scheme as “a 
courageous and imaginative plan.” 

The select committee cites the Euston-Manchester-Liver- 
pool electrification scheme as\a somewhat frightening example 
of this looseness in investment planning and approval. It 
originated, reasonably enough, in detailed proposals from the 
regional management comparing the costs and probable 
returns of electrifying or dieselising the line or of leaving it 
as it was. Their argument for electrification was accepted 
without precise calculation of return because it was held that 
the results ““ were bound to be favourable ”; the cost was tenta- 
tively put at £75 million, though it was known that a different, 
and more expensive, form of electrification would actually 
be adopted. The cost is now estimated at {161 million: allow- 
ing for “ scrap credits ” it is expected to afford an increase of 
£3 million a year in receipts and a reduction of expenditure of 
£5 million. This return of 5 per cent on capital compares 
with a rate of interest on such of this capital as the commission 
have had to borrow of 6 per cent. The commission thinks that 
the results may actually turn out better than was reckoned ; 
that one ought to set off against the £161, million some {48 
million for “the volume of the theoretical accrued liability 
for renewal on a sinking fund basis ”; or that the return ought 
to be calculated on only the amount borrowed. The ministry 
challenged several of the commission’s accounting ass ions, 
and anyway thought the scheme would probably coutYhore 
than {£161 million. The question here is not the eventual 
virtues of electrification, or the dislocation and high cost that 
would have to be accepted when it was decided upon. It is, as 
the select committee fairly points outjthe fact that “ schemes 
costing very many millions of pounds were put forward in the 
early days of modernisation by the commission, and accepted 
by departments, on the basis of figures which apparently meant 
completely different things to the two sides.” 

In spite of this biting criticism of the way in which these 
various segments of its modernisation plan were assessed, the 
select committee thinks that the commission chose the right 
priorities in its plan, though it has failed, for one reason or 
another, to implement them. Partly because of weakness on 
its own design and research side, there were delays and mis- 
takes in the introduction of vacuum braking on freight wagons, 
and the building of diesel locomotives was not accelerated. 
Nor did it reduce uneconomic services, branch lines and in- 
essential stations quickly enough—largely for lack of decisions 
as to the proper size and shape of railways in Britain, which 
ought to have been reached before modernisation was planned, 
and not sought after it began. 

The commission's own views of that eventual size and shape 
seem, to the select committee, always to have been coloured by 
its conviction that under its statutes it has to operate a public 
service and not simply to run a commercial business. This is a 
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view that at times the select committee's predecessor in the last 
Parliament met in other nationalised industries ; and it is one 
that runs quite counter to such ideas as the committee has 
evolved about how nationalised industries ought to operate. 
The commission is constantly bringing into its calculus 
social need—for given transport services, for old-established 
though uneconomic levels of fare, even here and there for 
local rights to have railway workshops because certain towns 
always have had them. The committee bluntly puts its opposite 
view: “ It seems to your committee that the best initial test of 
wha: the public need is given by what they will pay for.” It 
holds that if subsidies are to be given to one deserving form 
of passenger or freight or another, thereafter, there are other 
considerations which make it desirable, it should be for the 
Government and not the commission to decide—and to bear 
the cost. It thinks, indeed, that the pressures of competition 
on the railways now make the whole tradition of cross-subsidy, 
carrying some services at a loss out of the monopoly profits 
made by others in especially favourable situations, increasingly 
less practicable, particularly as it does not altogether trust the 
commission’s costing estimates, even nationally, of which kinds 
of service are profitable and which are not. This tradition, 
which has merged into a “ confusion in judging between what 
is economically right and socially desirable, has played an 
important part in leading to the situation in which the commis- 
sion now find themselves.” 


HIS attitude—and the suggestions of changes in ministerial 
t practice, as well as the industries to which it leads— 
derives from another basic conviction of the select committee, 
that on the evidence it has received, “ there is no doubt that 
a large-scale British railway system can be profitable.” The 
size and shape of the railways ought to be, and the select com- 
mittee assumes can be, such as can enable the commission 
to balance, its account taking one year with another, without 
gimmicks such as a subsidy for track cost or the conversion of 
some railway capital into an equity. This basic conviction begs 
many questions: even if it proves true, does the committee 
assume that the profitable railway system it postulates could 
over any practical period pay off the huge backlog of accumu- 
lated deficits? The select committee moves a little beyond 

this strict assumption of viability when it says that 
the nation might require railway services that do not in 
fact directly pay for themselves but which may cost the nation 
less than the alternatives. This question, and that of social 
need, ought properly to be left to the Government to decide. 
But beyond settling such major questions, delimiting the 
commission's sphere of operations, the Government ought not 
to intervene, or to make clear and accept the cost of interven- 
tion when it does. One of the more refreshing suggestions 
of the select committee is that when through delay on changing 
fares, or any other reason, the Government imposes a cost 
on the commission, it should identify this cost, justify it before 
Parliament, and pay it, if only as an accounting transaction, 
into the railway accounts (beginning, say, with about £15-£23 
million as the cost of interventions in the past). This, presum- 
ing once again that the figuring could ever be properly dis- 
entangled, might allow British Railways to publish accounts for 
such activities only as are within its control—and render “ both 
the commission and the Minister much more clearly account- 
able to Parliament for their separate railway responsibilities.” 
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Free Market in Cars ? 


FTER some days of confusion, the motor trade has been 
A at pains to emphasise that Vauxhall’s action in 
abandoning price maintenance on its 1960 model 
cars last week amounted to “ nothing new”: Vauxhall itself, 
the British Motor Corporation and some dealers were able to 
recall that on one or two occasions since the war when new 
models were brought in, price maintenance had been waived 
since stocks of the existing models had automatically become 
obsolete. Two cases cited were the introduction of the latest 
A.55 and of the current Vauxhall Victor models. This con- 
venient explanation, belatedly arrived at, ignored the difference 
that on these earlier occasions price cuts were few and far 
between; that Vauxhall allowed these substantial price cuts 
last week before it had a single new model to deliver; that it 
appears to be planning no more than face-lifts on its current 
range, whereas the other examples were major changes at least 
of body-shell; and that it applied the policy to all of the current 
models, whereas some of its dealers at least were sure this week 
that certain models would continue without significant change. 
After its workers return from holiday, the Luton factory will 
produce “no more 1960 models” ; but nobody outside yet 
knows how different all the 1961 models will be. 

Clearly, the factor that makes Vauxhall dealers willing to 
forgo most of their profit on existing stocks is the fall in 
demand for cars, which has hit Vauxhall harder than other 
makers because its cars are in lower demand at home. They 
have been freely available all this year, while most others were 
difficult to obtain until quite recently. While other makers 
have seen their waiting lists shrink, Vauxhall has seen its stocks 
rise ; by mid-July there were 2,800 more Vauxhalls in dealers’ 
hands than the 7,000 or so that they had at the beginning 
of the year and there were another 2,000 or so at the factory. 
These stocks represented six weeks’ sales at the selling rate of 
April and May and probably more a week ago. 

Vauxhall wanted to clear these stocks out of the way before 
the 1961 models arrived. Its dealers are believed, moreover, 
to hold rather large stocks of used cars, which tie up much 
of their working capital and form another impediment to their 
taking supplies of the new models. The company originally 
offered a special discount of 6-7 per cent to its dealers, without 
freeing them from the obligation to maintain resale prices. 


VAUXHALL PRICES 


Normal list prices Free market, 


To Purchase Selling after special dis- 

dealer tax price count to dealers 
Weis eb Sickwinsa £417 £212 £717 £625—£665 
Victor Super ......... £437 272 £752 £675—£695 
WS cdcute dieses ene £540 £274 £929 £795—£860 
Ge ki xeon dbbeec%s £590 £299 £1,014 £895—£935 


But some dealers, unwilling to follow the traditional method 
of increasing part-exchange allowances, because it would mean 
accepting even more used cars, began to offer discounts on 
list prices. Vauxhall seems then to have decided that it 
should swim with the tide and let its dealers cut prices if they 
wanted to. Aided by the attendant publicity, sales of Vaux- 
halls rose immediately and dealers say that they may have 
sold out their stocks by the time the new models are ready 
next month. Vauxhall even reports that it is now clearing 
out some of the 1960 models that it has in stock. If the move 


does manage to. clear all these stocks, Vauxhall will have sold 
nearly twice as many cars in July as it might otherwise have 
done. But some of these sales are likely to be at the expense 
of future sales—though some wili have been won from com- 
petitors, which had begun taking sales from Vauxhall as their 
cars became more freely available. This dash to freedom may, 
however, also have been at the expense of buyers’ confidence 
in Vauxhall trade-in values in the future ; and more imme- 
diately at the expense of price stability in the market. 

Vauxhall is the first car maker to find itself back in a free 
market for its cars ; but it may be only a matter of weeks 
before other makers face a similar situation. Had it not been 
for the hire purchase restrictions, this would have happened 
more slowly; high output and falling exports would have 
allowed makers to catch up with home demand, probably dur- 
ing the winter. The restrictions have effectively pricked the 
boom in private buying of new cars that was stimulated by 
last year’s new small cars. Cancellations of orders by private 
buyers vary greatly from dealer to dealer, so that delivery 
dates for popular cars are uneven. But in most parts of the 
country any car can be obtained for immediate delivery from 
some dealer, though supplies may be better in London than 
in the provinces. Even where waiting lists still exist, dealers 
expect that they will be able to offer cars from stock by 
September, despite the loss of production during works 
holidays. 


HAT effects will follow from a free market for the motor 
trade ? The most obvious one to the public will be 
used car prices settling at levels below those now ruling. 
Depreciation will probably be as fast as it now is in the United 
States and Germany and was before the war here, with a car 
worth half its original price after 14-2 years. The difficulties 
that some dealers now have in clearing stocks of used cars 
spring from their failure to cut prices sufficiently to meet the 
new situation ; new Cars are more attractive at present relative 
price levels. With faster depreciation, however, second-hand 
cars might become better buys. Present stocks of used cars” 
in most new car dealers’ hands are not, however, excessive. 
The worst block to free movement through the second-hand 
market, with its many layers of dealers handling increasingly 
older cars, comes at the bottom ; the man who sold old cars 
on long hire purchase terms cannot sell his stock, does not 
buy more, and so prevents dealers passing on the older cars 
they get in part-exchange. Eventually many of these cars will 
have to go at scrap value. 
Manufacturers, also, will face increased competition and 
a return to a sharper seasonal pattern of output. Output will 
fall this winter, though stockbuilding at home could for a 
short while cushion the effect of falling sales both. here and 
abroad. But all makers are likely to have exhausted this benefit 
by early next year, and most will sooner. Prospects for 
next year depend on whether a new Chancellor considers 
that the redundancy that is likely to appear in the industry 
this winter justifies relaxing the hire purchase restrictions. 
But one factor that may depress replacement demand, whether 
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hire purchase is easier or not, is the higher depreciation on new 
cars that sellers now face. When a one year old car fetched 
90 per cent of its cost it paid to change a car annually. But 


MOTOR SHARES AND YIELDS 


| jan. t, 


April 4, April 27, july 14, a Yield 
1960 1960 1960 1960 | 
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23/63, 22/3 19/3 16/4', 16/9 5 

113/9 101 /3 104/6 102/- 102/- 3 
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if it loses a third of its value, both business firms (now respon- 
sible for about 35 per cent of new car purchasing) and private 
motorists may find reasons for keeping a car longer. If much 
of this kind of replacement is postponed next year, after the 
high sales this year, there could be a substantial fall in demand. 


HE present outbreak of competitive price cutting brings 
ie into question the whole future of resale price maintenance 
in the motor trade. Previously, manufacturers and dealers 
were able to bring into play the full machinery of collective 
enforcement—which had been created before the first world 
war to meet just these situations. But four years ago the 
' right ‘of collective enforcement was made illegal in Britain. 
The present situation is somewhat different, too, from 
earlier occasions when British motor manufacturers have 
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helped their own dealers to clear stocks of models going out 
of production. Previously, the maker's special discount was 
mostly employed in offering higher trade-in allowances. But 
never before has such widely advertised and widespread cut- 
ting of list prices on one manufacturer's models occurred. 
Nor has a manufacturer thrown in his hand in face of dealer 
price cutting as Vauxhall has done, or in quite the same way. 
Vauxhall dealers are nettled because it did not cut factory 
prices, so as to put more of the burden of the reduction in 
price upon the company and the Chancellor ; despite the 
special discount that Vauxhall is giving to its dealers, the same 
purchase tax has still to be paid on cars sold at cut prices 
And if sales of the new, slightly improved models do not go 
well, Vauxhall could run into trouble in trying to make its 
list prices stick again. In any'case it may find its dealers 
wary about taking large stocks for the time being. 

When efforts by individual manufacturers to enforce their 
own resale prices break down for any reason, it has often been 
impossible to restore price maintenance later. Vauxhall may 
have better luck. For all motor manufacturers there is a par- 
ticular incentive at the present time to avoid any considerable 
breakdown of resale price maintenance. The special factor 
now is the present inquiry by the Board of Trade into the 
operation of resale price maintenance. If they have to, manu- 
facturers may decide to cut list prices rather than to see price 
maintenance go. Whatever happens their immediate prospects 
have clearly undergone a complete transformation in the last 
six months: the effect of this change upon the industry's 
longer term expansion plans has yet to be seen. 
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' MONETARY POLICY 


Quiet Summer for Sterling? 


T is naturally too early to be sure ; but 
the chances of a quict summer for $2.81. 
aia now wate pretty good. The ex- 


poses has brought the dollar rate back to 


Firm monetary action taken by the British 


balance of payments, which foreign funds 
cannot shore up indefinitely. Conceivably, 
the authorities may this autumn face 
something of a dilemma in deciding when 
to relent. 


0 
Congo and the 
Belgian Franc 


t fortnight is surely 
es It is mot 90 long since any and 


every upheaval in international politics in- - 


variably carried with it concomitant specu- 
lative sales of sterling. The first seven 
months of what were to be the golden 
sixties have seen riot! and repression in 
South Africa ; collapse of the summit con- 
ference ; rocket threats by Mr Khrushchev 
now almost routine ; an explosive situation 
in Cuba ; and chaos in the Belgian Congo. 
Through all this, and despite the strains on 
Britain’s payments balance and the re- 
emergence of rumours of revaluation of the 
mark, sterling has kept its a Last 
week it faltered momentarily as the inter- 
national situation deteriorated, but it 
quickly regained its poise, and ‘this week 
demand for London funds for commercial 
and probably still more for investment pur- 


authorities this year has been eminently 
successful in giving sterling a double 
support, material and psyt¢hological. By 
keeping ahead of events at each stage, the 
authorities have convinced holders of 
sterling of their determination to preserve 
its value; and by putting Bank rate 
to 6 per cent they have established an 
interest differential in favour of London 
that, given the underlying confidence 
in sterling, is too large to be ignored. 
Use of the interest rate this year is 
unlikely to be written off as ineffective— 
externally of internally. It is bringing in 
foreign funds and iain to chasten the 
domestic boom. 
autumn these objectives may have been 
achieved to an embarrassing extent. One 
important objection to a credit relaxation, 
however, may remain: a weak current 


It is cauntie that by the. 


2 Congo upheaval has naturally = 
pressure on the Belgian franc. At first 


this was absorbed by the Belgian National 
Bank, and there was little movement on 
market rates, but on Wednesday this week 
the bank stop supporting the franc 
against the dollar and rates moved fairly 
sharply, to 140.25 against sterling—still 
some way from the effective upper limit. 
In the forward market, the premium on 
Brussels over London that prevailed until 
last week had given way to a discount, of 
25 cents for one month on Wednesday, 
equivalent to a discoupt on the spot rate 
of about 2 per cent a . Belgium is no 
longer directly involved in the difficulties of 
the Congo franc—which this week has 
become virtually unsaleable—but the 
dimming of Belgium’s chances of maintain- 
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ing its industrial interests in the Congo has 
revived the feeling that the Belgian franc 
may be overvalued. In fact, Belgian exports 
have risen sharply in the past year, after 
remaining sluggish for a long time. But it 
would be surprising if Belgium managed to 
emerge from the sad Congo mess without 
some new financial burden. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt-edged Success 


(;s securities have been steady 
this week ; the disturbed international 
situation has not led to any setback, and the 
authorities have behind them two or three 
, very good weeks of funding after the Bank 
rate increase. Ever since the election, gilt- 
edged have offered investors the attraction 
of relatively high yield ; now they have 
some air of stability in prices as well. A 
week after the Bank rate increase the 
Government broker jacked up the yield 
on the long tap stock, Treasury 5's, 1986- 
89, to nearly 6 per cent ; now 6 per cent is 
the prevailing yield through the list, with 
few exceptions. The longest dated stocks, 
and also the irredeemables, offer slightly less 
(down to £§ 12s. per cent on Old Consols); 
this itself is a sign that interest rates are 
expected to fall rather than rise further, but 
the yield curve is not “‘ downward sloping ” 
to the extent that it was in 1957, when the 
highest yielding paper was the very shortest. 
Secondly, each of the tap stocks that the 
government broker stands ready to sell— 
§ per cent Treasury 1986-89, § per cent 
Conversion 1971, and the new §} per cent 
Treasury bonds 1962—offers a turn in yield 
above comparable market stocks, to attract 
the buyers. 

The new issue is believed to have gone 
well. The market's guessing under the new 
formula—the authorities have replaced the 
old misleading announcement by a meaning- 
less one—is that genuine subscriptions from 
non-official funds probably accounted for 
more than one third of the nominal issue 
of £300 million and may ibly have 
approached one half. The of these 
subscriptions were not in effect for cash but 
arranged in switches. The coupon on 
the new stock is attractive to the banks and 
discount houses, which pay tax on a 
tion profits and are intetested 
current yield. The discount houses, knocked 
by 6 per cent Bank rate and paying on 
average around § per cent for their money, 
have been glad to exchange their 4} per 
cent Conversion 1962 for the new soc, nd 
thus secure a running profit. At first _— 
it may seem odd that the government b 
is happy to exchange the new stock for one 
only nine months shorter ; but in fact he is 
glad to have the 1962 41's in order to 

for the next maturity, the ies ted 
i706 ales of 3h ae oan Pectin 
1956-61 due in April. Financial institu- 
tions have not found great attraction in this 
low coupon stock; and the industrial 
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holders whom the government broker wants 
to tempt into something longer are not 
especially attracted by high coupon stocks 
with little tax free redemption profit on 
maturity. In effect, therefore, both 1962 
stocks are now being used to buy in the 
Funding 2's. 


Fall in Bill Rate 


| Rep week's issue of a new short bond 
at a coupon of §} per cent checked 
some expectations in the money market 
that Bank rate might soon be reduced ; but 
that did not prevent the discount houses 
from making a sharp cut in their rate at the 
Treasury bill tender on Friday last week. 
The increase of 1od., to £98 12s. 6d., in 
the syndicate bid was equivalent to a fall of 
38. 4d. in their annual discount rate; though 
because the discount market was so suc- 
cessful in outbidding outside applicants, the 
average rate on the whole allotment came 
down by only just over 4s., to £5 tos. 2}d. 
(still more than 3 per|cent above New 
York). That is by no i 
relation to a 6 per cent Bank rate that 
seems more likely to be réduced than raised, 
and there is certainly for further 
reductions in the bill rate. But some houses 
feel that these should aot be so sharp as 
last week's. There. is a conflict of 
influences. The discount houses are 
anxious to make good their losses resulting 
from the steep increase in money rates by 
maintaining good running margins ; against 
this is the need to get the bills, in the face 
of stiff competition from outside tenderers, 
a good deal of it on behalf of foreign cus- 
tomers. Last week the market secured the 
high allotment of 67 per cent of its applica- 
tion despite the cutting down of the offer 
of £250 million to £230 million. So far, 
partly with the aid of special deposits, the 
Treasury has managed to avoid -any 
increase in the tender bill issue in this 
financial year, and this itself is an influence 
tending towards lower rates. If it wished, 
the Bank of England could again exert its 
own pressure on the money market in the 
opposite direction ; but at present it has no 
reason to do so. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


Ae ee £8 
million offer of 6 per cent debenture 


1978-83 at 984 has been left with the 
underwriters. Announced on the heels 
of the increased Bank rate this issue was 
regarded as a test for the fixed interest 
market. Its failure was not due to any 
weakening of prices there ; it demonstrates 
that a gap between a yield of £6 2s. 6d. per 
cent on a good class industrial debenture 
and the yield of about 6 per cent on most 
government stocks is too narrow. What, 
then, is the right differential ? For most 
of Thursday the S stock was quoted 
at 1-1} discount at the close the 
discount had gone out to 14-1}. 
would seem to poim to a yield of about 
6} per cent on a good class debenture. 


This 
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Dated 1986-95 and therefore with a longer 
life than the Spillers stock, London County 
Frechold’s forthcoming £3} million issue 
of 6 per cent debenture offers a yield of 
£6 3s. 6d. per cent at 97}. This issue at 
the beginning of August will provide the 
secondary test. The private placing by 
Enfield Rolling Mills of £1} million 6 per 
cent unsecured loan stock, 1982-85, at 94 
to yield 64 per cent to final redemption, 
hardly filled this role—except to show how 
much a company not in the top flight has 
to pay. 

The market has now to prepare for the 
much more searching test of the steel de- 
benture and preference stocks. While it is 
secking to establish a firm yield structure, 
it has had some of its attention distracted 
by convertible loans. This is the last month 
for converting the ICI and British Petroleum 
debentures into ordinary shares. With only 
a few days to run, there are two surprises: 
no less than £250,000 of the BP debenture 
has been converted this month (when it 
was clearly better to sell the stock and buy 
BP ordinary with the proceeds); and no 
less than £1,795,000 of the ICI debenture 
remained unconverted. By converting the 
ICI stock the holder gains in income and 
once the conversion right expires the price 
of the stock, now about 208, will fall by 
at least 100 points. Next weck’s issue by 
Ultramar of £34 million of a 7 per cent un- 
secured loan stock, 1975-78, at par and con- 
vertible into ordinary shares between 1961 
and 1965 cannot on merit stand comparison 
with the ICI stock but it does offer those 
who like a gamble a sporting chance. 


Taking the Strain 


AUXHALL’S price cuts, disappointing 

June export figures, international ten- 
sions and a weak market in Wall Street all 
seemed at the week-end to point to a further 
marking down of industrial ordinary shares 
in London. Prices in a thin market did 
come down at first, with shares with a Congo 
flavour and motor equities the obvious 
sufferers. But the salient feature of the 
market this week has been the ability of 
prices to hold up so well in the face of 
adversity. On Wednesday buying was suffi- 
ciently strong to lift the Financial Times 
ordinary index 2.9 points to 214.5, slightly 
higher than in the middle of the 
week. Over the same period The Economist 
indicator, which includes a greater nuinber 
of stocks and takes in oil shares, fell slightly, 


~~ AS the hob Season approaches prices 


pacing a 390,000 §s. 
of the 1,600,000 in issue of Lyle and Scott, 
the Hawick knitwear and ur jerwear manu- 


Continued on page 388 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns - 


Loads of plastic bubbles | 
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>sterday’s dreams into present-day realities 


» keep houses warm 


otter future closer 


Ne 
wi" 


IR is a poor conductor of heat. This simple 

fact explains the remarkable effectiveness of 

a new plastic insulator—foamed polystyrene board 

—for which Monsanto supplies the raw material, 
Montopore. 

Board made from Montopore consists of 
thousands of tiny air cells, each sealed from its 
neighbour — a first-class insulator. And it has 
many side advantages, all of great value to the 
building industry. 

It is rigid and so light that even a child can 
carry several door-sized sections. This keeps 
installation costs down, because handling on site 
is easy, and fixing is quick and straightforward. 

Montopore is useful in other industries too. It 
makes shock and moisture-resistant packaging; 
unsinkable marker buoys; original advertising dis- 
plays. All at very low cost. Foamed polystyrene 
is also widely used as an insulation material in 
cold stores and refrigeration. 

So, in many industries and many ways, foamed 
polystyrene is proving its superiority over tra- 
ditional materials. Both in economy and _ per- 
formance. 

Here, in fact, is another dramatic example of 
Monsanto bringing a better future closer. 


Montopore is a Registered Trade Mark 
¢ 


If you, as a manufacturer, 


are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


833 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.! and 
at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 

MONSANTO CHEMIC ALS (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED, MELBOURNE 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 


Representatives in the world’s principal cities 
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facturers. This company was involved in 
an attempted take-over by Mr Hugh Fraser, 
who was not finall until the House 
of Lords ruled had not complied 


available in the market and the rest placed 
with institutions at 17s. a share; on an 
‘ assumed dividend of 16 per cent, the yield 
would be about 4.7 per cent. This issue is 
not the prelude to further placings. Its 
likely reception reflects the preference for 
future growth as opposed to current yield— 
not perhaps so marked now as it was, but 
still sufficiently strong to make a small slice 
of a good class equity acceptable and a good 
debenture like Spillers at a higher current 
yield friendless. 

London investors have given a striking 
reception to the DM 10 deposit certificates 
in the German steel company, August 
Thyssen-Huette. A fair turnover has been 
reported in these shares, with the institu- 
tions particularly interested. The price 
operied at 63s. 6d., rose to 65s. and has 
now settled down at 63s., 
indicated yield is no more than 2} per cent. 
This operation is certain to be followed by 
other introductions of European stocks to 
the British market: Ericsson Telephones of 
Sweden is probably the next and there is 
talk of other German stocks to follow. The 
_ traffic is not all one way: ICI got away to a 
‘ successful start on the Paris Bourse and its 
introduction to the Paris market is likely 
to be followed by Courtaulds and Elliott 
Automation. 


ONE MANUFACTURING 


Victory for Pye 


ig battle for Telephone Manufacturing 
reached its climax this week when (as 

in the British Aluminium affair) the aggres- 
sive “outsider” bought all ‘the stock 
on offer in the market. As a result the 
chairman of Pye, Mr C. O. Stanley, was 
able to announce on Wednesday with some 
understandable jubilation that Pye con- 
trolled over 46 per cent of Temco’s issued 
capital of 3,600,000 shares of §s. each. 
Pye thus undermined the formal’ offer sent 
out on the very same Wednesday evening 
by a oo Grenfell on behalf of the rival 
um of te co oe all 

Automatic Tel 


Esc n|Tleponc, "Gone Plessey: a 


Standard Telephones. This offer raised the 
consortium’s cash bid from 12s. 6d. to 1§s. 
per Temco share, and the consortium 
disclosed that it held riearly 14 per cent of 
Temco’s capital and said that it would not 
| improve on its bid because Temco did not 
justify a price above 15s. 

On Thursday, continuing to buy Temco 
shares at 16s. 3d., Pye raised its holding to 


at which the | 


' The 
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over 50 per cent and gained control. The 
average price paid for Temco shares is 
15s. 8d. so that the cash commitment is 
about {1.4 million, Having gained control, 
Pye stopped buying but is offering 19, 
of its ordinaries for every 20 remaining 
Temco shares, with Pye at 16s. 7}d. this is 
equivalent to 15s. 9d. for Temco, which is 
what Pye paid to get control. Temco are 
now 15§s. 6d.-1§s. 9d. and will move in line 
with Pye. After the victory, Pye shares 
weakened a little. The consortium could 
accept this latest offer in respect of its 14 
per cent holding of Temco—or it could 
hold on to them to prevent Pye from gaining 
absolute control. 

Pye, in its desire to batter the “ ring,” 
may have paid too much for a far from 
thriving company. But the tactics of the 
consortium were not exactly subtle and, as 
in other similar struggles, sympathy sided 
with David and not Goliath. Once the con- 
sortium,exposed its hand all that the broker 
acting for Pye had to do was to buy the 
Temco stock that came on offer at 16s. 6d. 
or 16s. 3d., at which there were willing 
sellers. Throughout the struggle, Pye has 
had to raise its price. Pye shareholders, left 
perhaps a bit breathless by this struggle, will 
now be asking how Mr Stanley and his 
colleagues intend to attack on the telephone 
front and so justify the price that has been 
paid. 


The Secrets of the Ring 


Bee: equipment in Britain is con- 
trolled by bulk supply agreements 
between the Post Office and eight manufac- 
turers, including the seven members of the 
consortium and Temco. There are four 
such agreements, dating from 1957 and 
expiring in 1962, covering exchanges, tele- 
phone apparatus, cables and loading coils. 
Telecommunications Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association is not, in fact, 
a party to any of these agreements ; its 
main activity scems to be to encourage 
increased expenditure by the Post Office. 
The bulk supply agreement for cables lets 
outside firms tender, but the other’ three 
do not : in these arrangements competition, 
in any meaningful sense of the word, seems 
as scarce as modern telephone equipment 
is in Britain. In practice, the Post Office 
notifies the manufacturers of proposed 
orders and the delivery dates it wants ; the 
manufacturers then decide among them- 
selves which one is best placed (sc, most 
needs) to fill the order. The Post Office 
then selects one or two firms, analyses their 
costs, and negotiates prices with the 
company chosen to do job. 

In addition there is the Joint Electronic 
Research Committee, of five 
manufacturers—Standard, I, Automatic, 
GEC and Ericsson—and the Post Office. 
This was set up in 1956 for research in elec- | 
tronics and telecommunication ; its most 
significant project has been an tal 
electronic exchange at Dollis , which 
cost {2 million to build. Mr eb has 
claimed that these “ secret” agreements 
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should be registered under the Restrictive 
Practices Act, a view which is not shared 
by the Board of Trade; agreements in 
which the Government is directly joined 
are not specifically excluded by the Act, 
but exclusion is presumed since the Act 
does not provide otherwise. Nor does it 
appear that the agreements would qualify 
for submission to the Monopolies Com- 
mission. 

At his triumphant press conference on 
Wednesday, Mr Stanley admitted that any 
change in the Post Office’s present arrange- 
ments would probably be a matter for 
Parliament. He recommended the setting 
up of a telecommunications export board 
and a training school, attacked “cartel 
agreements and market carve-ups with 
foreign associates,” and demanded that 
Standard Telephone—a_ subsidiary of 
International Telephone and Telegraph— 
should become a British public company. 
He claimed that the Post Office should 
own the designs of its basic equipment, 
rather than Icave them in the hands of 
manufacturers (though he said that patents 
were of great value in the export market). 
He said that if Pye gained control of Temco 
he intended that the company should have 
a voice of its own in negotiating with the 
Post Office, and be able to supply equip- 
ment of its own design and manufacture ; 
for good measure he added that “while we 
are tied by legal arrangements, I shall see 
that we get our share of the work.” 


OIL 


What Should India Pay? 


FFERS by Burma Shell, presumably 
matched by the American companies 
Stanvac and Caltex, to cut the price of 
crude oil supplied to India, following their 
refusal to refine Soviet crude, _ still 
to be under discussion with Indian 
Government ; but the Government has so 
far refused to accept them as sufficient. 
The cut in price offered by Burma Shell, 
73 per cent on crude oil (back-dated to the 
beginning of —s would not necessarily 
apply to refined products. 
Effectively, therefore, it would act as a 
method of reducing India’s 
costs of crude oil, which a: Geomee 
puts at £30 million @ year. a pelten 
left as now, the change would 
theoretically i increase the margins earned by 
the companies’ refineries in India; but it 
would be entirely at the discretion of the 
Indian Government whether this was left 
to the refineries, or mopped up in tax. 
The Indian Government says that it can 
easily get, offers for the supply of crude oil 
from other sources at prices much lower 
than this last offer: it would not indeed 
need to go to Russia to get cheaper crude 
than this. But it has itself no means of 
refining any crude that it buys from other 
sources, and shows no intention of import- 
ing the Russian crude anyway and forcing 
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this upon the company refineries. What 
it has done is to set up a committee of its 
own experts to devise a new formula for 
the price of oil products inside the Indian 
market. This internal price appears to be 
based mainly upon the Gulf levels posted 
for product prices plus freights, though 
companies have twice slightly reduced their 
price during the last two-and-a-half years. 
The Indian Government has already agreed 
to buy 1} million tons of Russian gasoline 
and kerosene at prices well below those 
charged by the Western oil companies, and 
intends to distribute these “ through its 
own agency.” But there are now sugges- 
tions that next winter negotiations might 
begin for a considerable increase in the 
volume of imports of Russian products 


proposed under the agreement recently 
signed. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Fun or Hard Work? 


RIGINAL ways of exhorting British in- 

dustry to increase exports have long 
been exhausted and the Prime Minister 
last Monday had something less than a 
mass effect on his mass audience of busi- 
nessmen. Any means of bringing home to 
industry the blunt fact that prosperity in 
the home market depends in the long run 
on success in the export market is worth 
trying, though one should not be sanguine 
about results. Mercifully the early postwar 
slogans seem dead—not even Export or 
Stagnate to replace Export or Expire—but 
Mr Macmillan’s Exportfreudigkeit and 
“exports are fun” were not much better. 
Export trade may be bracing, in its way, 
but its difficulties and frustrations are 
not so occasional either, and its contri- 
bution to profits, for a firm already do- 
ing nicely in the home trade, not so 
beguiling. 

The Prime Minister was certainly right 
to emphasise that Britain’s export effort is 
carried by too few firms—though there is a 
difficulty here too, for ICI would rank as a 
firm in the same way as a smaller manu- 
facturer with a hundred workpeople. A 
survey quoted by Mr Roger Falk this week 
showed that a mere forty firms, employing 
only a tenth of the labour in manufacturing, 
account for 30 per cent of all exports of 
manufactures, and ten firms account for over 
1§ per cent. Mr Macmillan asked his audi- 
ence to go out and persuade others to ven- 
ture into export markets, believing that what 
counts most is individual example and in- 
fluence. Ministers are to speak to small 
groups of industrialists in th¢ regions, 
passing on information and encouragement, 
while the main industrial and commercial 
organisations afe ex ing their local 


efforts. No harm can come of this. The 
old argument that a buoyant home market 
helps exports has not w out well ; pos- 


sibly the touch of difficulty at home in some 
trades may work as a stimulus. 
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THE TAKE-OVER TRIAL 


The Case for the Defence 


‘io take-over trial at the Old Bailey 
reached its final stages this weck ; as 
this issue went to press, Mr Justice Paull 
was continuing his summing up to the jury. 
Both Mr Friedrich Grunwald and Mr 
Herbert Hugh Murray, who have pleaded 
not guilty to charges in connection with 
take-over deals, have spent many hours in 
the witness box. All through the defence, 
a considerable conflict of evidence has 
emerged between the two defendants. 
Mr F. Beney, QC, in his final speech for 
Mr Grunwald put it to the jury: “ It shall 
be for you to judge which is the more credit- 
able of the two.” 

Earlier, in his opening, Mr Beney had 
told the jury to put out of their minds any 
idea that Mr Grunwald had taken {£3} 
million to Israel with him. The whole of 
it had been used for the purpose of buying 
Lintang shares. Mr Grunwald, he said, had 
come to England in 1938 following the 
German occupation of Vienna where he had 
been born in 1924. He qualified as a solici- 
tor in 1947 and had first worked for Mr 
Murray in 1953 who, Mr Beney said, 
dominated the State Building Society, 
building it up from small beginnings to a 


successful business. In fact, Mr Beney ~ 


said, “he was the State,” and Mr Grun- 
wald was flattered that Mr Murray should 
entrust him with his business. Referring 
to the use of jthe State Building Society's 
moneys in connection with take-over deals, 
Mr Beney contended that not only Mr 
Murray but all the directors of the Society 
knew that this was going on. 

Mr Grunwald in the witness box 
referred to one of the earliest take- 
overs—that of the Capital and Provincial 
News Theatres. He asked Mr Murray how 
he and Mr Cow (then chairman of the State 
Building Society) were financing the trans- 
action, which cost £150,000, and was told 
that no bank would be used but that the 
money would come from the State Building 
Society. Mr Grunwald was then questioned 
closely by the judge as to whether he 
thought it was honest to use a building 
society’s money in this way. Mr Grunwald 
said that he did not think it was wrong as 
far as a building society was concerned. Mr 
Grunwald later admitted to Mr M. Griffith- 
Jones for the prosecution that he had never 
read the rules of the building society and 
had never referred to the Building Society 
Acts. He also said that he was not aware 
that one of the whole objects of a building 
society was to ide a “ safe and secure 
investment for the little man to invest.” He 
admitted that the money used for these 
transactions was left unsecured but he 
claimed that he was there to secure it. 

Mr Grunwald said that he undertook the 
Lintang take-over on the instructions of Mr 
Murray, who said that the State money was 
“choking him” and who, Mr Grunwald 
said, promised him a minimum of {4 
million from the State. Mr Griffith-Jones, 


dealing with the £34 million paid by the 
State Building Society in connection with 
the Lintang take-over, asked: 

You were paid by 32 cheques. If this 
money wes understood by everybody to 
be paid to you in order to purchase shares, 
what was the point in the State writing 
out no less than 32 cheques ? 

Mr Grunwald said that he could give no 
reason but he thought it was a proper trans- 
action. 

Mr Murray said that he had been secre- 
tary of the State Building Society for 
29 years to last January ; he first took the 

t at {£5 a year, as a part time job when 

be comeal his living as a surveyor ; but the 
society grew and he became full time secre- 
tary in 1937. In 1946 he and Mr Cow had 
bought the comrolling interest in Stevenson 
(Westminster), a property company, which 
by 1956 had assets of £400,000 and which 
borrowed money from the State on mort- 
gage. The Chief Registrar of Building 
Societies conducted an investigation into the 
affairs of the company and objected to the 
society lending money to a company of 
which its own directors were also directors. 
Mr Murray said that Mr Grunwald, whom 
he regarded as a brilliant solicitor, suggested 
how this company could be sold. Mr 
Grunwald said that a “shell” company 
could take over the assets and suggested 
Capital and Provincial News Theatres ; Mr 
Murray later said that the £150,000 
advanced by the State Building Society was 
never for anything else but a mortgage 
transaction and that it was not envisaged 
that the money would be used to buy shares. 
As far as he knew, the money to bridge the 
transaction was to come from Martins ; 
at Mr Grunwald’s request 100 shares were 
given the manager and 75 shares to the 
under-manager. 

Referring to the Lintang deal Mr Murray 
said that while he was happy about the 
Hyde Park North Estate and suggested a 
£14 million loan he was very “ unsettled ” 
about Dolphin Square because it was such 
a large property. He later told Mr Grun- 
wald that he a Dolphin Square was 
only a possibility if split into 1,202 separate 
hereditaments and recommended to his 
directors an advance of {1} million. This 
made a total advance of £34 million. Mr 
Murray said that Mr Grunwald asked him 
if it could be increased to £3} million but 
he told him: “ No, you must take it or leave 
it. I have done the best I can.” 

Mr Murray said that cheques were drawn 
on July 28th and he expected that the mort- 
gages were going to be completed the next 
day. He said that he was to hear 
Mr Tobin, a solicitor, say in evidence that 
it would take four or five months before 
the mortgages could be completed. In reply 
to Mr Beney for Mr Grunwald Mr Murray 
said that he regarded Mr Grunwald as the 
leading light in all these transactions, but 
ee 
thought 


Murray was. 
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facturers. This y was involved in 
an eo take-over by Mr Hugh Fraser, 
who was not repulsed until the House 
of Lords — ed that he had 2 eg, xe 
properly wi company’s articles in buy- 
ing shares. The placing is being arranged 
by Philip Hill, , Erlangers. Over 
a quarter of the placed will be made 
available in the market and the rest placed 
with institutions at 17s. a share; on an 
assumed dividend of 16 per cent, the yield 
would be about 4.7 per cent. This issue is 
not the prelude to further placings. Its 
likely reception reflects the preference for 
future growth as opposed to current yield— 
not perhaps so marked now as it was, but 
still sufficiently strong to make a small slice 
of a good class equity acceptable and a good 
debenture like Spillers at a higher current 
yield friendless. 

| London investors have given a striking 
reception to the DM 10 deposit certificates 
in the German steel company, August 
Thyssen-Huette. A fair turnover has been 
reported in these shares, with the institu- 
tions particularly interested. The price 
opened at 63s. 6d., rose to 65s. and has 
now settled down at 63s., at which the 
indicated yield is no more than 23 per cent. 
This operation is certain to be followed by 
other introductions of stocks to 
the British market: Ericsson Telephones of 
Sweden is probably the next and there is 
talk of other German stocks to follow. The 
traffic is not all one way: ICI got away to a 
successful start on the Paris Bourse and its 
introduction to the Paris market is likely 
to be followed by Courtaulds and Elliott 
Automation. 


TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 


Victory for Pye 


a battle for Telephone Manufacturing 
reached its climax this week when (as 
in the British Aluminium affair) the aggres- 
sive “outsider” bought all the stock 
on offer in the market. As a result the 
‘chairman of Pye, Mr C. O. Stanley, was 
able to announce on Wednesday with some 
understandable jubilation that Pye con- 
trolled over 46 per cent of Temco’s issued 
opel of 3,600,000 shares of §s. cach. 
Pye thus undermined the formal offer sent 
out on the very same Wednesday evening 
by Morgan Grenfell on behalf of the rival 
consortium of manufacturers— 


Associated es Tel 
Ericsson Tackene cee elec 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph, om and 


Standard Telephones. This offer raised the 
consortium’s cash bid from 12s. 6d. to 15s. 
per Temco share, and the consortium 
disclosed that it held nearly 14 per cent of 
Temco’s capital and said that it would not 
improve on its bid because Temco did not 
justify a price above 15s. 

. On Thursday, continuing to buy Temco 
shares at 16s. 3d., Pye raised its holding to 


‘The 
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over 50 per cent and gained control. The 
average price paid for Temco shares is 
15s. 8d. so that the cash commitment is 
about {1.4 million. Having gained control, 
Pye stopped buying but is offering 19 
of its ordinaries for every 20 remaining 
Temco shares, with Pye at,.16s. 75d. this is 
equivalent to 15s. 9d. for ‘Temco, which is 
what Pye paid to get control. Temcd are 
now 15s. 6d.-1§s..9d. and will move in line 
with Pye. After ‘the victory, Pye shares 
weakened a little. The consortium could 
accept this latest offer in respect of its 14 
per cent holding of Temco—or it could 
hold on to them to prevent Pye from gaining 
absolute control. 

Pye, in its desire to batter the “ ring,” 
may have paid too much for a far from 
thriving company. But the tactics of the 
consortium were not exactly subtle and, as 
in other similar struggles, sympathy sided 
with David and not Goliath. Once the con- 
sortium exposed its hand all that the broker 
acting for Pye had to do was to buy the 
Temco stock that came on offer at 16s. 6d. 
or 16s. 3d., at which there were willing 
sellers.. Throughout the struggle, Pye has 
had to raise its price. Pye shareholders, left 
perhaps a bit breathless by this struggle, will 
now be asking how Mr Stanley and his 
colleagues intend to attack on the telephone 
front and so justify the price that has been 
paid. 


The Secrets of the Ring 


= oe equipment in Britain is con- 
trolled by bulk supply agreements 
between the Post Office and eight manufac- 
turers, including the seven members of the 
consortium and Temco. There are four 
such agreements, dating from 1957 and 
expiring in 1962, covering exchanges, tel¢- 
phone apparatus, cables and loading coils. 
Telecommunications' Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association is not, in fact, 
a party to any of these agreements ; its 
main activity seems to be to encourage 
increased expenditure by the Post Office. 
The bulk supply agreement for cables lets 
outside firms tender, but the other three 
do not : in these arrangements competition, 
in any meaningful sense of the word, seems 
as scarce as modern telephone equipment 
is in Britain. In practice, the Post Office 
notifies the manufacturers of proposed 
orders and the delivery dates it wants ; the 
manufacturers then decide among them- 
selves which one is best placed (sc, most 
needs) to fill the order. The Post Office 
then selects one or two firms, analyses their 
costs, and negotiates — with the 
company chosen to do job. 

addition there is the Joint Electronic 
Research Committee, com of five 
manufacturers—Standard, , Automatic, 
GEC and Ericsson—and the Post Office. 
This was set up in 1956 for research in elec- 
tronics and telecommunication ; its most 
significant project has been an experimental 
electronic exchange at Dollis Hill, which 
cost {2 million to build. Mr Stanley has 
claimed that these “ secret” agreements 
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should be registered under the Restrictive 
Practices Act, a view which is not shared 
by the Board of Trade; agreements in 
which the Government is directly joined 
are not specifically excluded by the Act, 
but exclusion is presumed, since the Act 
does not provide otherwise. Nor does it 
appear that the agreements would qualify 
for submission to the Monopolies Com- 
mission. 

At his triumphant press conference on 
Wednesday, Mr Stanley admitted that any 
change in the Post Office’s present arrange- 
anents would probably be a matter for 
Parliament. He recommended the setting 
up of a telecommunications export board 
and a training school, attacked “cartel 
agreements and market carve-ups with 
foreign associates,” and demanded that 
Standard Telephone—a_ subsidiary of 
International Telephone and Telegraph— 
should become a British public company. 
He claimed that the Post Office should 
own the designs of its basic equipment, 
rather than leave them in the hands of 
manufacturers (though he said that patents 
were of great value in the export market). 
He said that if Pye gained control of Temco 
he intended that the company should have 
a voice of its own in’ negotiating with the 
Post Office, and be able to supply equip- 
ment of its own design and manufacture ; 
for good measure he added that “while we 
are tied by legal arrangements, I shall sce 
that we get our share of the work.” 


OIL 


What Should India Pay? 


FFERS by Burma Shell, presumably 
matched by the American companies 
Stanvac and Caltex, to cut the price of 
crude oil supplied to India, following their 
refusal to refine Soviet crude, —~ still 
to be under discussion with Indian 
Government ; but the Government has so 
far refused to accept them as sufficient. 
The cut in price offered by Burma Shell, 
74 per, a on crude oil (back-dated to the 
of June) would not necessarily 

apply to refined products. 

Effectively, therefore, it would act as a 
method of reducing India’s a exchange 
costs of crude oil, which the Government 
puts at £30 million a year. If product 

prices were left as now, the change would 
theoretically i increase the margins earned by 
the companies’ refineries in India ; but it 
would be entirely at the discretion of the 
Indian Government whether this was left 
to the refineries, or mopped up in tax. 

The Indian Government says that it can 
easily get offers for the supply of crude oil 
from other sources at prices much lower 
than this last offer: it would not indeed 
need to go to Russia to get cheaper crude 
than this. But it has itself no means of 
refining any crude that it buys from other 
sources, and shows no intention of import- 
ing the Russian crude anyway and forcing 
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this upon the company refineries. What 
it. has done is to set up a committee of its 
own experts to devise a new formula for 
the price of oil products inside the Indian 
market. This internal price appears to be 
based mainly upon the Gulf levels posted 
for product prices plus freights, though 
compani¢s have twice slightly reduced their 
price during the last two-and-a-half years. 
The Indian Government has already agreed 
to buy 14 million tons of Russian gasoline 
and kerosene at prices well below those 
charged by the Western oil companies, and 
intends to distribute these “through its 
own agency.” But there are now sugges- 
tions that next winter negotiations might 
begin for a considerable increase in the 
volume of imports of Russian products 
proposed under the agreement recently 
signed. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Fun or Hard Work? 


RIGINAL ways of exhorting British in- 

dustry to increase exports have long 
been exhausted and the Prime Minister 
last Monday had something less than a 
mass effect on his mass audience of busi- 
nessmen. Any means of bringing home to 
industry the blunt fact that prosperity in 
the home market depends in the long run 
on success in the export market is worth 
trying, though one should not be sanguine 
about results.’ Mercifully the early postwar 
slogans seem dead—not even Export or 
Stagnate to replace Export or Ex oe 
Mr Macmillan’s Exportfreudig and 
“exports are fun” were not much : Sarg 
Export trade may be bracing, in its way, 
but its difficulties and frustrations are 
not so occasional either, and its contri- 
bution to profits, for a firm already do- 
ing nicely in the home trade, not so 
beguiling. 

The Prime Minister was certainly right 
to emphasise that Britain’s export effort is 
carried by too few firms—though there is a 
‘difficulty here too, for ICI would rank as a 
firm in the same way as a smaller manu- 
facturer with a hundred workpeople. A 
survey quoted by Mr Roger Falk this week 
showed that a mere forty firms, employing 
only a tenth of the labour in manufacturing, 
account for 30 per cent of all exports of 
manufactures, and ten firms account for over 
1§ per cent. Mr Macmillan asked his audi- 
ence to go out and uade others to ven- 
ture into export markets, believing that what 
counts most is individual example and in- 
fluence. Ministers are to speak to small 
groups of industrialists in th¢ regions, 
passing on information and encouragement, 
while the main industrial and commercial 
organisations are expanding their local 
efforts. No harm can come of this. The 
old argument that a buoyant home market 
helps exports has not worked out well ; pos- 
sibly the touch of difficulty at home in some 
cules may work as a stimulus, 
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THE TAKE-OVER TRIAL 


The Case for the Defence 


eo take-over trial at the Old Bailey 
reached its final stages this week ; as 
this issue went to press, Mr Justice Paull 
was continuing his summing up to the jury. 
Both Mr Friedrich Grunwald and Mr 
Herbert Hugh: Murray, who have pleaded 
not guilty to charges in connection with 
take-over deals, no spent many hours in 
the witness box. ough the defence, 
a considerable aa of evidence has 
emerged between the two defendants. 
Mr F. Beney, QC, in his final speech for 
Mr Grunwald put it to the jury: “ It shall 
be for you to judge which is the more credit- 
able of the two.” 

Earlier, in his opening, Mr Beney had 
told the jury to put out of their minds any 
idea that Mr Grunwald had taken {£3} 
million to Israel with him. The whole of 
it had been used for the purpose of buying 
Lintang shares. Mr Grunwald, he said, had 
come to England in 1938 following the 
German occupation of Vienna where he had 
been born in 1924. He qualified as a solici- 
tor in 1947 and had first worked for Mr 
Murray in 1953 who, Mr Beney said, 
dominated the State Building Society, 
building it up from small beginnings to a 
successful business. In fact, Mr Beney 
said, “he was the State,” and Mr Grun- 
wald was flattered that Mr Murray should 
entrust him with his business, Referring 
to the use of the State Building Society’s 
moneys in connection with take-over deals, 
Mr Beney contended that not only Mr 
Murray but all the directors of the Society 
knew that this was going on. 

Mr Grunwald in the witness box 
referred to one of the earliest take- 
overs—that of the Capital and Provincial 
News Theatres. He asked Mr Murray how 
he and Mr Cow (then chairman of the State 


Building Society) were financing the trans- 


action, which cost £150,000, and was told 
that no bank would be used but that the 
money would come from the State Building 
Society. Mr Grunwald was then questioned 
closely by the judge as to whether he 
thought it was honest to use a building 
society’s money in this way. Mr Grunwald 
said that he did not think it was wrong as 
far as a building society was concerned. Mr 
Grunwald later admitted to Mr M. Griffith- 
Jones for the prosecution that he had never 
read the rules of the building society and 
had never referred to the Building Society 
Acts. He also said that he was not aware 
that one of the whole objects of a building 
society was to ide a “safe and secure 
investment for little man to invest.” He 
admitted that the money used for these 
transactions was left unsecured but he 
claimed that he was there to secure it. 
Mr Grunwald said that he undertook the 
Lintang take-over on the instructions of Mr 
Murray, who said that the State money was 
“choking him” and who, Mr Grunwald 
him a minimum of {4 
million from the State. Mr Griffith-Jones, 


dealing with the £3} million paid by the 
State Building Society in connection with 
the Lintang take-over, asked: 

You were paid by 32 cheques. If this 
money was understood by everybody to 
be paid to you in order to purchase shares, 
what was the point in the State writing 
out no less than 32 cheques ? 

Mr Grunwald said that he could give no 
reason but he thought it was a proper trans- 
action. 

Mr Murray said that he had been secre- 
tary of the State Building Society for 
29 years to last January ; he first took the 
— at £5 a year, as a part time job when 

earned his living as a surveyor ; but the 

society grew and he became full time secre- 
tary in 1937. In 1946 he and Mr Cow had 
bought the controlling interest in Stevenson 
(Westminster), a property company, which 
by 1956 had assets of £400,000 and which 
borrowed money from the State on mort- 
gage. The Chief Registrar of Building 
Societies conducted an investigation into the 
affairs of the company and objected to the 
society lending money to a company of 
which its own directors were also directors. 
Mr Murray said that Mr Grunwald, whom 
he regarded as a brilliant solicitor, suggested 
how this company could be sold. Mr 
Grunwald said that a “shell” company 
could take over the assets and suggested 
Capital and Provincial News Theatres ; Mr 
Murray later said that the {£150,000 
advanced by the State Building Socicty was 
never for anything else but a mortgage 
transaction and that it was not envi 
that the money would be used to buy shares. 
As far as he knew, the money to rite og 
transaction was to come from Martins ; 
at Mr Grunwald’s request 100 shares were 
given the manager and 75 shares to the 
under-manager. 
Referring to the Lintang deal Mr Murray 
said that while he was happy about the 
Hyde Park North Estate and suggested a 
£14 million loan he was very “ unsettled ” 
about Dolphin Square because it was such 
a large . He later told Mr Grun- 
wald that he t ht Dolphin Square was 
only a possibility if split into 1,202 separate 
hereditaments and recommended to his 
directors an advance of {1} million. This 
made a total advance of £34 million. Mr 
Murray said that Mr Grunwald asked him 
if it could be increased to £3} million but 
he told him: “ No, you must take it or leave 
it. I have done the best I can.” 

Mr Murray said that cheques were drawn 
on July 28th and he expected that the mort- 
gages were going to be com the next 
day. He said that he was to hear 
Mr Tobin, a solicitor, say in evidence that 
it would take four or five months before 
the mortgages could be completed. In reply 
to Mr Beney for Mr Grunwald Mr Murray 
said that he regarded Mr Grunwald as the 
leading light in all these transactions, but 
Mr ae challenged that and said that he 
thought Murray was. 





RETAIL TRADE 


Sales on a Plateau 


ETAIL business did just about as well 
in June as in May: this is what would 
normally expected in these months, 
account the extra Whitsun trad- 
. The Board of Trade’s season- 
index of sales (1957 = 100) 
May and June com- 
il and 110 in the first 
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RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


The Benefit of 
Avoiding Shopping 


HE reserved judgment delivered last 
week in the Restrictive Practices Court, 
on the Black Bolt and Nut Manufacturers’ 
Fr ge agra acm aeons uestions. 
nder the t, 44 manufacturers, 
who account for about go per cent of the 
black bolts and nuts made in this country, 
fixed prices by a price list but gave special 
uantity discounts to large buyers and to 
Govuueneet departments. Court— 
composed of Mr Justice Diplock and four 
lay mem that the agreement, 
except for the special discount provisions, 
was not contrary to the public interest ; the 
discounts were held to be of no benefit to 
the public and must be abandoned. 
Under the agreement, prices are based on 
the average of costings in 1953 of 11 large 
manufacturers, the price of a given 
item bears no direct relationship to the 
average cost of ing it ; while allowing 
that there might be retical objections 
to this method, the Court held that the 
resulting prices were reasonable, on the 
ground that they gave no more than a 
reasonable return on turnover or capital. 
The Court found that uniform prices 
constituted a specific and substantial bene- 
fit to the public, in that they made it un- 
necessary for wholesalers and industrial 
users to go shopping from one manufacturer 
to another before placing an order. The 
association had argued that having to shop 
in this way would mean extra administra- 
tive expense, which could not be offset even 
by a fall in price of ten per cent ; the Court 
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found that there were no detriments to offset 
this benefit (which isi certainly specific 
enough), and hence allowed the scheme to 
stand. This is where the rplexing 
questions arise. If it is not worthwhile for 
wholesalers to shop, is it worthwhile for 
consumers to shop? If not, one might ask 
whether there can be any justification for 
a uniform price list, | 

Mr Justice Diplock pointed out that 
approval of the agreement by the Court did 
not constitute giving manufacturers carte 
blanche to fix prices in any way they pleased 
(even if, presumably, they wished irration- 
ally to cut their margins). He added that 
if prices were fixed in future which were 
unreasonable, then the Registrar of Restric- 
tive Practices could apply again to the Court 
under Section 22 of the Act. Read literally, 


.this would appear to give the Registrar the 


job of tracking down every change in the 
prices of black bolts and nuts, of which 
there are over 3,000 varieties ; moreover 
it would force him to decide the reasonable- 
ness of these changes. But the Registrar is 
not now equipped to do this kind of 
policing, any more than he is equipped 
effectively to police agreements which, as 
opposed to the bolt and nut agreement, have 
been declared contrary to the public interest. 


FILMS 


Business or Show 
Business ? 


S'S 1957 the National Film Finance 
Corporation has been relieved of its 
obligation to lend public money to help 
finance film making only when finance could 
not be obtained elsewhere on commercial 
terms. At the same time it has been 
expected to exercise its functions in such a 
manner as appears to it best calculated to 
avoid making a loss on all its loans taken 
together, In practice neither change seems 
to have made a substantial difference to the 
results of its activities. Inevitably it is the 
more speculative kind of film projects that 
come to it for finance ; though as many as 
a third of its loans last year were guaran- 
teed or secured rather than dependent for 
their recovery wholly on the box-office 
success of the film concerned. Lately, too, 
it has been limiting its lending to about the 
amount it expects to get in repayments and 
profit sharing on past loans. But the cor- 
poration is still losing money. Last year 
it lost £194,000, slightly less than in 
1958-59. 

Its position as financial “ long-stop” for 
about half of British first feature production 
—the more unsuccessful half too—ought 
to enable it to knock a little business sense 
into the more improvident film makers who 
come to it for aid and a better sense of unity 
into the industry as a whole. It now 
seems to be trying a little more sternly to 
do something of this nature. It has man- 
aged to persuade some distributors to give 
up the idea of getting their loans repaid 
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first, and instead taking their chances of 
full repayment with the corporation and 
other providers of “end-money” for a 
film. It now states that it may refuse to 
lend in some instances unless this is done. 
It would also like to see producers  con- 
tributing more to the cost of making a 
film and more principals—such as the 
leading stars, the directors, the writers, 
and the producers—taking smaller fees plus 
a share in the profits, if any, as was done 
when “The Angry Silence” and “ The 
League of Gentlemen” were made. It 
argues, too, that a great deal more needs 
to be done by careful planning and prepara- 
tion before benties actually begins to make 
films more efficiently. And that the in- 
dustry tolerates more restrictive practices 
among its technicians and workers than it 
ought to. 

It has a word of advice as well for dis- 
tributors and exhibitors. It thinks that 
distributors could put more effort into 
selling and promoting the films they handle 
and cinema owners ought to try to make 
their houses more attractive for the audi- 
ences they have been losing to tele- 
vision. Lest the Government, which has 
now abolished entertainments duty as well 
as providing, through the corporation, 
working capital and, through the statutory 
levy, a larger share in box-office takings 
for the production end of the film industry, 
considers that it has done enough for the 
industry, the corporation’s report asks why 
it should go on paying interest to the 
Government on money it has lent and lost 
to film-making in the past. Last year, it 
claims, this obligation “cost” the corpor- 
ation about £108,000. 


PARTNERSHIP 


Mind My Bike? 


T a meeting this week, the council of 
the John Lewis Partnership defeated 
two motions suggesting that the present 
chairman of the partnership, Mr d 
Miller, ought to take advice requested 
from, or volunteered by, the previous chair- 
man; and that communications to the 
Partnership from “a retired chairman not 
certified to be incapacitated by mental ill- 
ness” should be published in its gazette 
and allowed up to 25 per cent of the paper's 
total space. These decisions may perhaps 
be eid 40 determine a controversy that has 
been aired in the Partnership’s gazette over 
the last four weeks. But nobody familiar 
with the epistolatory capacity of Mr, John 
Spedan Lewis will assume too soon that it 
has ended the controversy. 

The argument began with two letters 
signed “ Visionary” and “ Onlooker,” in 
mid-June, arguing that the Partnership was 
distributing too much of its profits in 
bonuses spread across all employees, at the 
same time as it was advertising that it 
paid only 605 of its 13,000 employees more 
than a thousand a year and 36 more than 
£3,000 year. Mr Miller commented that 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS: 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


Directors :— * 
J.B. Campbell. J. W. W. Huntrods, 
P. H. Russell Smith ACA, P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley. 


Summarised Consolidated Balance 
Sheet as at 3lst December, 1959 


£ 
Paid up Capital & Surplus 622,131 
Reserve for Future Tax 48,618 


670,749 
Deferred Finance Charges 407 A475 


1,078,224 
Deposits 1,386,217 
Bank & Acceptance Credita —, 1,543,439 
Other Liabilities 137,431 


£4,1465,311 


z 
Fixed Assets 36,107 


Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at book value 9,675 


44,782 
Subsidiary (Cost of Control) 97,322 


142,104 

Cash & Treasury Bills 211,077 
Hire Purchase Agreements 

less reserves 3,630,898 

Bills, Loans & Advances 161,232 


£4,145,311 


The Company invites substantial 
Deposits on terms as indicated below 


Money at 1 month’s call, 

54°. per annum, maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 

6°, per annum, maximum £50,000 
Money at 6 months’ call, 

64°, per annum, maximum £100,000 


Audited Accounts and Booklet No. EC 3060 will he forwanie:t 


on application to the Manager, Banking Department 
VI | 


MEMBERS: INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
24/28 Cheapside, London E.C.2 
Telephone CITY 6481 (17 lines) 


The Stutue of Liberty 


Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 
for business purposes, inside America. 

The same walk could take you inside the 
other territories where we are established. 
We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other 
aspects of business with the Far East. 

As the largest British bank established | 

by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 

position to help you. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Leos Angeles 
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Counting on SBR ? 


Count on CARIFPLEX... for the manufacture of a wide 


range of products — from tyres to toys and foam 
to footwear. CARIPLEX styrene-butadiene rubbers 
add up to greater savings ...they're attractively 
priced and excellent performers. They cut 


production costs...and that’s what counts 


SHELL CHEMICALS 
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there were no hard and fast rules on such 
a question of salaries, which had to rest on 
the judgment of the chairman and his main 
advisers. “ Onlooker ” rejoined with some 
- wider comments, which a number of the 
other “ Partners ” (who seemed somehow to 
recognise who “ Onlooker ” was) suggested 
were “ rocking the boat.” Mr John Spedan 
Lewis, as “ the Founder,” then entered into 
the discussion with two very lengthy contri- 
butions to the Gazette, discussing his 
successor’s actions on other points. These, 
as public comments by a retired chairman 
of any business organisation upon the 
present chairman whom he appointed when 
voluntarily relinquishing the post, might in 
a less clubbable company easily have 
led to action of another kind : the Partner- 
ship, however, published them in full, which 
did not stop Mr Lewis complaining that “ as 
far as possible, I have been sent to Coventry 
and, so far as possible, I have been gagged.” 

The extraordinary tone of these outpour- 
ings—so characteristic of one for whom 
many people outside as well as inside the 
Partnership retain an exasperated regard— 
can only be savoured in quotation: 


What is done is done and the Partner- 
ship and I must make the best of it. With 
luck all will go well enough but through 
these last five years the Partnership’s need 
of luck (which mercifully it has had) has 
been—and I am afraid will continue to be 
—much greater than I hoped it would be. 
In these five years it could and should and, 
if I had continued in the Chair, would 
have strengthened itself greatly upon the 
side on which,-until it has done so, it can- 
not afford to lose me. 

To an outsider, it will seem slightly amazing 
that any competent businessman, in the 
chair, should have put up with this kind of 
thing so far. As one partner wrote early in 
this argument “ If I give someone my bike, 
should I complain when he rides it?” 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


A Modest Profit Increase 


HE increase in profits shown by United 
Dominions Trust in the year to end- 
June, from £3.13 million to £3.78 million, 
is notably smaller than that shown by the 
latest accounts of other leading finance com- 
panies. In part that may be explained by 
the difference in accounting dates. The 
companies reporting ‘earlier covered the first 
full year of hire purchase freedom, while 
UDT'’s year has taken in more difficult con- 
ditions, in which bad debts, and still more 
commonly payments in arrear, have taken 
some toll. But Mr J. Gibson Jarvie declares 
that bad and doubtful debts still amount 
to no more than 1 per cent of the total. 
He is raising the final dividend by 1} per 
cent, to make a total of 26} per cent ; and 
the presumption is that UDT will at least 
maintain this payment in 1960-61 on the 
capital as increased by the one for two rights 
issue. 
Hire purchase and other advances by 
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UDT rose from £103 million to {151 
million ; the profit margin thus appears to 
have fallen, though account has to be taken 
of the sharp increase from £8.16 mullion 
to £12.41 million in “deferred income,” 
comprising earnings on transactions that 
have not yet run their course. The com- 
pany’s financial position is strong by any 
measure. Capital resources, when the 
recent rights issue has been paid up, will 
reach {£27 million, almost twice their total 
at mid-19§9. Liquidity is high ; cash and 
Treasury bills total {15.3 million compared 
with {£10.§ million a year ago. Moreover, 
thanks to a sharp increase in deposits, from 
£63.8 million to {101.6 million, UDT 
retains large unused credit lines with the 
banks; its bank loans and acceptances 
together have risen in the year only from 
£28.7 million to {32.7 million. Now UDT, 
like other British companies, is turning its 
attention to Europe. Mr J. Gibson Jarvie 
declares that he has no fears for the group's 
interests in Africa. On Thursday, before 
announcement of the results, the shares 
jumped by 7s. 6d. to 172s. 6d., giving a 
yield of only just over 3 per cent—on expec- 
tation of a larger dividend increase than has 
been conceded. 


BUILDING SOCIETY RESERVES 


Co-operative Permanent 


A‘ ER several years of rapid expansion, 
the third largest building society in this 
country, the Co-operative Permanent, shows 
some features of strain. For over a year, 
its management has been concerned about 
the reserve ratio, which has to be 2} per 
cent by the end of this year to preserve 
trustee status for a building society's 
deposits. No leading society would wil- 
lingly forgo this catchet and the Co- 
operative Permanent has been making 
strenuous efforts to keep its reserve ratio 
up by cutting down business as far as pos- 
sible. In the six months to June 3oth, as 
the table shows, mortgage advances have 
been pared down and total assets rose by 
no more than {4.8 million to £225.9 mil- 
lion. But gilt-edged prices fell in this 
period, with the result that the society's 
reserve ratio at the end of June was no more 
than 2 per cent, taking gilt-edged securities 
at market values. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUSINESS 
£000's 





Dec.3! june 30 Dec.3! june 30 
1958 1960 





1959 =: 1959 
Receipts.......... 22,005 25,294 20,572 21,017 
Withdrawals ...... 15,442 17,356 21,967 18,888 
Net investments . .. 6,563 7,938 —1,395 2,129 
Advances made.... 46,408 14,536 18.849 (15,249 


Advances repaid... 14,129 14,052 17,203 15,474 





Because the reserve ratio has to be 
strengthened, the Co-operative Permanent 
decided to defer the raising of its share 
interest rate to 3} per cent, net, as recom- 
mended by the Building Societies Associa- 
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tion in May, until October when the higher 
rate of 6 per cent on existing mortgages 
comes into effect. Without a strong revival 
in gilt-edged before the year end, the Co- 
operative Permanent may not be able to 
lever the ratio up to 2} per cent. If it fails, 
it will be faced with the invidious procedure 
of asking the Chief Registrar if he will 
exercise his disctetion and allow the society 
to retain trustee status. He would not be 
likely to grant this special dispensation for 
more than twelve months—but in that time 
the Co-operative Permanent should be able 
to set matters right. 


TELEVISION TUBES 


Thorn’s Second Attempt 


pase of thé Brimgr television tube 
and valve making division of Standard 
Telephones and Cables is Thorn Electric's 
second attempt to enter this market. Five 
years ago the company signed an agreement 
with Sylvania Electric, of America, giving 
it the right to make Sylvan: television tubes 
in Britain, which it said it would sell below 
the price then fixed by the British Radio 
Valve Manufacturers’ Association; but it 
never made any tubes. Now it is buying 
the third largest tube-making plant in the 
country, and the price fixing agreements are 
dead. Thorn’s entry into the field is in- 
tended to supply its own manufacturing 
needs as well as the replacement market, in 
which prices have fallen considerably under 
the stimulus of competition from small 
makers such as Brennan, which makes tubes 
under licence from American companies. 
Thorn will continue to supply the other 
manufacturers that use Brimar tubes and 
valves; the capacity of the plant will 
apparently be adequate to do so. 

The price that Thorn has paid for Brimar 
has not been stated, but it will cover the 
two existing factories at Foots Cray and 
Rochester, and a third now under construc- 
tion at Rochester. These make cathode-ray 
tubes for television sets, plus valves for them 
and for radio sets; but the special valve 
division of STC, which makes transistors, 
is not included in the sale. Thorn will form 
a new company to carry on the operations 
of the division. It may feel that vertical 
integration will strengthen its position when 
the television market is contracting. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 


Waiving the Preference 


EMBERSHIP of the European Free 

Trade Association meant that Britain 
could not preserve the preferences that it 
guaranteed to other Commonwealth 
countries on about thirty items, mostly in- 
dustrial except for canned pork Seachote 
meat, blue-veined cheese and canned cream. 
None is of vital interest to Commonwealth 
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to persuade to waive their 

tions wih Canada Wer 

the British preferences 

are not snp leet ‘ansneteenl<onbds is just as well, 

for on a few items, such as motor cars, 

Canadian manufacturers eventually stand to 

lose the preference and also to go on pay- 

ing the preferential tariff while the Swedish 
Volvo enters duty-free (a “ reverse” 
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ask for the preferences it grants on British 
goods to be re-negotiated. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE TRADE 
Little By Little 


: IBERAL trade principles do not count for 
much in the annual trade 
between Britain and Japan. Both countries 
try to secure the maximum opening for 
their own goods while exposing their manu- 
facturers to the minimum comipetition in 
return ; the consumer’s interest comes last. 
Given this it must be admitted that Britain 
has not been grossly illiberal in the nego- 
tiations ended last week, five months 
after they 
_ in the year ending next March have 
Sonn! dianeanad by £2.8 million to {7.2 
million, the main increases being in ; 
Agee, £1,050,000 = against ‘- £300,000 
certain silk piece goods, {200,000 
(£35.000); cameras, cine cameras and parts, 
£375,000 (£15,000); certain plastics materials 
and manufactures, £450,000 (£50,000); tran- 
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sistorised radios, £200,000 (£20,000); sports 
goods and toys, £415,000 (£180,000); and 


certain canned or bottled fruit, \ £300,000 
(£170,000). 


New quotas have been opened for : 


Man-made fibre piece goods other than lace 
(£100,000), mopeds motor scooters 
(£100,000), radios and television sets and 
gramophones not transistorised (£200,000), 
domestic sewing machines parts 
(£100,000,) and binoculars (£20,000). 


Many items that previously were completely 
coke restricted have been freed ; 

bly they are not of major interest 
to Japan, though free imports of such 
items as razor blades and non-electric razors 
and shavers, hand lamps and cash registers, 
industrial sewing machines, kitchenware, 
pens, slide fasteners, and industrial instru- 
ments may worry British and other manu- 
facturers. ! 

Consumers will be cheered mainly by 
the much bigger opportunities for buying 
Japanese cameras and transistor radios. 
Some British radio makers are alarmed at 
the prospective squeeze in their share of 
this fast-growing market—already open to 
imports that contain Japanese parts—that 
they hoped would ol the impact of the 
fall in demand for television sets. British 
makers of expensive cameras will lose some 
trade, but German exporters will lose 
more. Japanese camera 
to be up to 1§ per cent cheaper 
than comparable European products, and 
it is thought that the Japanese may capture 
about a quarter of the market in cameras 
costing between {80 and { 120, and a bigger 
share of the market in the {40-80 range. 

Japan, which has belatedly started to 
liberalise imports, is less guilty of discrimin- 
ation than Britain. It is now providing 
larger opportunities for sales of cars 
and crawler tractors, machine tools, certain 
office machines, knitwear and woven 
apparel, plate and sheet glass and sports 
goods (golf is all the rage in Japan); and has 
also set an almost global quota of 
£3,150,000 for wool textiles. The Board of 
Trade reckons that if exporters take full 
advantage of their opportunities, British 
exports to Japan may increase by about 
£34 million a year, from £32 million in 
1959. Further measures of liberalisation 
are expected to be introduced during the 
current trade yeare Meanwhile negotia- 
tions for a treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tions between the two countries have once 
more been adjourned. 


NEW STATISTICS 


The Flow of Orders 


Ws the Board of Trade introduced 
its mew scheme of engineering 
statistics just over a year ago, it included 
for the first time indices of orders on hand 
—but not of the rate at which new orders 
were being received. Since then, the Board 
of Trade has been busy obtaining fuller 
information from a wide range of industries 


are reckoned . 
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“which are known to operate with order 
books long enough to make the distinction 
between the flow off orders and of actual 
output or deliveries of considerable import- 
ance.” This week results have been pub- 
lished for two major industries—engineer- 
ing, and the textiles and clothing group. 
Some of the statistics for the most recent 
dates are shown in the table. 


VOLUME OF ORDERS AND DELIVERIES 
(All figures have been revalued at 1958 prices) 


Orders- Net 

on-hand new De- 
(end of orders* liveries* 
period) 


Average Average 
1958= 1958= 
100 100 
91 100 
107 106 
126 108 
147 116 
138 123 
128 itt 
138 118 
Average Average 

1959 = 


1958 = 
100 


Engineering Indus- 
tries 


il 
——_? & Clothing ase 
1960 


May 
° Adjusted to allow for differences in the lengths of 
calendar months, but not for holidays or other seasonal 
variations. 


In the engineering industry, the rising 
flow of new orders (net of cancellations) 
was stre in the early months of 
this year and by the end of May orders on 
hand were slightly greater than at the begin- 
ning of 1958. Order books in the textile 
and clothing industries normally represent 
from about two to five months’ deliveries 
and are considerably shorter than in most 
kinds of engineering ; moreover, they prob- 
ably tend to fluctuate more over short 
periods according to seasonal demand. The 
new statistics for this industry, therefore, 
are difficult to interpret, particularly as they 
are available only since April, 1959. Taken 
at their face value, however, they show that 
between April, 1959, and the end of the 
year, new orders increased at a faster rate 
than deliveries, and the volume of unfilled 
orders rose by as much as 35 per cent. In 
the first months of this year, however, the 
rate of receipt of new orders slackened and 
the volume of orders on hand levelled off. 


POWER INVESTMENT 


Research as a Habit 


N the technical advance of power stations 
fuelled by coal or oil, research and 
ae costs represent perhaps § per 
t of the capital value of the plants built; 

for nuclear generation, they may represent 
30 per cent of the costs of the nuclear 
sections of the Central Electricity Gener- 
ating Board’s new stations, said Sir 
Christopher Hinton in a lecture during the 
tercentenary celebrations of the Royal 
Society this week. Development of a suc- 
cessful advanced gas cooled reactor, for 
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With only a small cash-before-shipment 


trade, a firm of specialised commodity 
merchants saw ECGD about 
expansion, had a { 140,000 export 
turnover after four years 






LARGE EXPORTERS 


Three years ago, a firm making 
domestic electrical appliances soll the 
whole of its export turnover to 
Canada—{99,000. Last year it sold 
£676,000 in 37 markets. 





It’s significant that last year, eighteen exporters with annual turnovers of a million pounds or more decided it was worth their 
while to take out ECGD cover. Significant, because the type of credit exporters need to give in winning new business brings 
risks few companies can afford. With unique facilities for vetting new buyers, and by underwriting payment, ECGD is enabling 
both big and small exporters to expand and develop overseas free from financial worries. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH }5:G-G) 





ECGD is « Government Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters. HEAD ere See ae —— £.C.2. 

Its services are fully explained BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

n the booklet “Payment Secured”. 


MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 
Write for a free copy. 
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A WORLD OF HUMANITY 

of ambulances and operating theatres, of rescue helicopters 
and relief convoys, faster telegram deliveries and fire 
engines. 


A WORLD OF HOMES 


of washing machines, lawn mowers and do-it-yourself, of 
buses to go shopping and estate cars for picnics. 


A WORLD OF PROMISE 


of new industries in ancient lands, of swifter ocean liners, 
of improved machines improving products, of research and 
testing and trial and success. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY LIMITED 
NEWARK - ON - TRENT 


TELEPHONE 456 TELEX 37-626 


P=; NEEDLE BEARINGS FOR PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
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example, might cost £30 million ; yet it 
seemed possible that the CEGB would 
build fewer than ten stations using this 
kind of reactor. To him, it seemed 
advisable to continue with the current rate 
of research and development into nuclear 
technology to the point at which this kind 
of generation broke even in cost with con- 
ventional power. From then onwards, one 
would have to do no more research and 
development on the nucléar side than 
would seem likely to be justified by further 
savings in its industrial application—which 
is the kind of calculus that one applies, or 
tries to apply, in dealing with other kinds 
of technology which are already established, 
not being hastily forced towards economic 
viability. Sir Christopher added, “It is 
interesting to speculate how much the 
downward trend in the cost of conventional 
power could be increased if it could attract 
as great a research and development effort 
as its nuclear rival.” 

This question, crystallised | into real 
terms in one of the few non-military indus- 
tries where research is on so large a scale, 
has much wider applications throughout 
technology as a whole. Much of the cost 
of developing nuclear reactors could once 
be charged to a defence budget ; but it no 
longer can now. Sir Christopher referred 
to parallel cases: “. . . there is a danger that 
the deployment of research effort can be 
distorted by development work directed to 
defence and paid for by defence funds . . . 
there is a danger of over-stimulation in 
certain industries. The rate of advance 
which has been so induced should be 
examined to ensure that it does not con- 
tinue by pure habit at a rate which is 
artificially high.” 

This cool and searching scrutiny of 
activities with which many other men in 
comparable positions might have become 
emotionally involved is typical of Sir 
Christopher. He is assuming, however, that 
some effective yardstick can in the mean- 
time be devised to assess the likely return 
on research and development projects, 
which will enable some sensible decisions 
to be made, say, as between projects 
involving in their costs varying elements of 
running costs, capital investment, and 
research and development. It might be 
worth reminding him that even the yard- 
sticks devised to compare mixtures of 
running and capital costs, the rate of 
interest and amortisation, can be subject to 
arbitrary rigging, as indeed continues to be 
the case in most British costings of nuclear 
power. Devising acceptable “rates of 
return ” for the inherently risky exercise of 
research and development, to help one 
know how much of it to do, will be a 
trickier process still. 


VEHICLE TESTS 


Nemesis for the Old Crocks 


HE official explanation cites legal and 
drafting difficulties to account for the 
four years’ delay in starting the scheme of 
vehicle tests that was authorised by the 
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Road Traffic Act, 1956. Be that as it may, 
tests will now begin on September 12th. To 
begin with. they will be voluntary, but 
“ater” it will be necessary to produce a 
valid test certificate before a vehicle excise 
licence can be renewed, at first for all 
vehicles over ten years old and then pro- 
gressively for the rest. Cars (including 
three-wheelers), motor bicycles, small goods 
and public service vehicles, and private 
buses and coaches are included in the 
scheme; to get a certificate the brakes, stcer- 
ing and lighting of each vehicle will have to 
meet certain specified standards of perform- 
ance. Possibly some time next year the 
companion scheme of spot checks of the con- 
dition of vehicles on the road will also be 
introduced. 

The Government is relying mainly upon 
the garage trade for its testing stations 
rather than setting up and running its own 
chain: some 12,000 garages are now in pro- 
cess of being appointed, while 64 local 
authorities have also expressed a desire to 
operate stations. In addition, the Ministry 


MACHINE TOOLS 
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of Transport operates one station at Hendon 
How well it has devised safeguards against 
the kind of abuse that has arisen in other 
countries where garages have made quite a 
good living out diepain they say are neces- 
sary in vehicles that do not come up to 
scratch will soon be discovered. : It is 
intended that a testing station will lose its 
authorisation if it is run “ unsatisfactorily 
in any way.” Full records must be kept of 
each test and any resulting repair work, 
including the charges made for such repairs; 
and these records are to be regularly 
inspected by Ministry officials. The owner 
of a vehicle that has failed a test can appeal, 
within two weeks, to the nearest traffic area 
office of the Ministry. Moreover, he can 
drive his vehicle away from the first testing 
station to another for re-testing or repair, 
or attempt to do the repairs himself. But 
he will have to pay a reduced fee for the , 
re-test, instead of getting it done free, if 
he does take his vehicle to another station. 
This difference may turn out to be impor- 
tant. 


The Entrance Fee 


a manufacturers have been told, 
in the fashionable phrase, “to 
diversify” but are not finding it as easy to 
break into new industries as their self- 
appointed advisers might assume. The pro- 
peller division of de Havilland, which makes 
rockets as well as propellers, began looking 
round for new interests three years ago ; 
in view of the recent cancellation of Blue 
Streak this was not a moment too soon. 
The company decided that automation 
offered promising outlets for its experience 
in electronics, servo-mechanisms and pre- 
cision engineering, and has followed two 
main lines of development. The first is 
process control; an extremely cheap 
(£3,000) and extremely small analogue 
computer no bigger than the size of a tele- 
vision set is now ready to be marketed. This 
machine is capable of controlling processes 
in which the materials fed in may vary in 
composition. The computer is much 
cheaper than the standard commercial com- 
puter because it works much more slowly ; 
but de Havilland reckons that a delay of a 
few seconds (which represent zons to the 
normal computer) would hardly matter in 
many kinds of continuous process, 
especially when it cuts several thousand 
pounds off the initial cost. 

This new device is being offered to pro- 
cess industries which are familiar, in theory 
at least, with the economics of substituting 
this kind of automation for one man or more 
twiddling knobs to bring processes into con- 
tinuing balance; de Havilland’s second 
venture, into machine tool control, faces 
rather more subtle obstacles. The company 
wanted to develop a tape-controlled machine 
tool for jobbing engineers based on its own 
experience. An aircraft factory is used to 


producing complex machined components 


in very small batches: it may do as many 
as 120 different machining operations on 
one lump of metal of which only very few 
examples are required. This means a vast 
proportion of “ down time ” on a manually- 
set machine, while the operator is altering 
the settings: numerically-controlled tools, 
now being developed by many makers, allow 
the settings, numerically coded and stored 
on punched or magnetic tape, to be changed 
automatically. 

The system that De Havilland has in 
mind is one in which the tapes for control- 
ling these settings would be pee auto- 
matically from tracings taken off the blue- 
print itself, in order to keep cost down and 
operation simple. It reckons that to prove 
this system and develop it to the point of 
production will now require an outlay of the 
order of £500,000; and de Havilland, in 
the tradition of the aircraft industry, wants 
the government to help find this money. It 
says it has asked the Department of Sci 
tific and Industrial Research. The reply 
from DSIR, according to de Havilland, is 
that it cannot help the company because it 
is not a member of the machine tool indus- 
try ; but that if de Havilland were to find a 
partner already in the industry it might 
qualify for aid. 


Help—but for Whom? 


F what the company says is the whole of 
this story, it mts some very odd 
features indeed. aircraft industry cer- 
tainly commands a considerable supply of 
technical talent and experience in precision 
engineering, more than it is likely to be able 
to employ in its original business for years 
ahead. Numerical control of machine tools 
is a technique of growing importance—par- 
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ticularly because it may help to bridge the 

aliethn.-Alepeesther al tame 
mass . n manu- 
facturers of machine tools in Britain, as in 
Germany, America and Russia, are working 
on this alreddy; but certainly the British 
industry is not so well supplied with trained 
talent as to make the assistance of aircraft 
manufacturers anything but welcome. 
Fairey is already developing numerically- 
controlled machine tools, an other makers, 


thing that could happen to it would be for 
Rolls-Royce to take a real interest making 
A wie a 
arises in the assumptions 
about financial support. Government 
money, admittedly, is what has made air- 
craft a “ science-based industry ”; it spent 
£100 million on research and development 
in 1958, many times more than the machine 
tool industry ( what aircraft makers 
paid for t Ives probably compares 
rather less spectacularly). The s tion 
that de Havilland might get some of its half 
million if it became associated with a 
machine tool company is a new one ; the 
government has never given any machine 
tool company any money for development 
of tools for non-military purposes at all. 
With DSIR’s help, this industry is indeed 
ge 3 its way towards some reorganisa- 
tion of its present facilities for co-operative 
research, which by common consent’ today 
are inadequate in comparison with those 
of foreign competitors. The Mitchell com- 
mittee, set up to consider recent criticism 
of European machine tool industries, may 
be considering the variety of ways in which 
official help might be given, or nudges 
ere to advance oe develop- 
ment competitive productivity in the 
industry. Such help might well include the 
offer of Government money, through 
t contracts, ae back some 
co-ordinated programme of development of 
numerically-controlled tools. But whether 
public money ought to be doled out piece- 
meal simply because aircraft manufacturers 
are more used than machine tool manufac- 
turers to asking for it is another matter. 


‘ 


OILS AND FATS 


Patterns of Change 


RODUCTION and consumptian of oils and 


fats is growing in different ways in 
different parts of world. Speaking to 
the International Association of Seed 
Crushers at its congress in Londor this 
week, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, pre- 
dicted that production will rise by roughly 
§00,000 metric tons to a new peak of 32 
million tons this year, with more cotton- 
seed oil, soya bean oil, and animal fats, 
and the recovery in coconut and olive oils 
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outweighing smaller crops of groundnut and 
sunflower oils. World exports rose sharply 
by 600,000 tons to a record 7.7 million 
tons in 1959, and he puts supplies available 
for export this year at nearly 7.9 million 
tons, of which the United States, by far the 
biggest supplier, accounts for 24 million 
tons. Production in western Europe is 
higher, thanks largely to the increase in 
olive oil and butter, so its imports are ex- 
pected to decline, leaving an apparent world 
surplus of all- fats and oils of roughly 
350,000 tons. As the leading buyer Mr 
Faure looked on this prospect with 
equanimity. “If prices are low and attrac- 
tive [as sellers would surely claim] con- 
sumers will be inclined to increase their 
stocks.” 

Mr Ronald Brech, also of Unilever, 
looked at the changes in the pattern of con- 
sumption and the impact on supplies. In 
under-developed countries he expects con- 
sumption of oils and fats to rise much more 
sharply than in industrial countries, partly 
because their population is growing at a 
faster rate, and partly because consumption 
per head is more responsive to a rise in 
income in poor countries than rich ones 
(where it may even decline). As exporting 
countries gain independence, industrialisa- 
tion is fostered at agriculture’s expense ; the 
rise in domestic consumption reduces the 


‘exportable supply, and local crushing and 


exports of oil take the place of direct ex- 
ports of seeds. Compared with prewar years, 
the volume of seeds crushed in the four 
main European countries has already fallen 
by over a quarter while the world “ crush ” 
has gone up by over a half. Mr Brech sug- 
gests that exports from most Asian countries 
will probably decline while exports from 


Africa—though not Latin America—may in- , 


crease, but not sharply. ‘Russia may for a 
time become a bigger importer and China 
a bigger exporter. Thus he expects the 
growth in world supplies to be greatest 
among the liquid oils, and the Unjted States 
to become a still bigger supplier. Happily 
the switch away from hard oils would fit 
the change in European demand, where the 
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growing emphasis on meat and poultry and 
therefore on compound feeding stuffs means 
that crushers will want seeds more for the 
production of cake and meal than for oil. 


NYLON 


New Plant for Type 6 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL ‘'NDUSTRIES _ has 
I announced that it is .o build a new 
plant, at a cost of about {£10 million, to 
make nylon polymer. The plant, which will 


have a capacity of 15,000 tons a year, will | 


presumably be built at Wilton, where most 
of ICI’s existing nylon capacity is located ; 
it is expected to be in production in just 
over a year. The new plant, “ nylon 6,” for 
which ICI expects an increased demand 
from the textile and plastics industries ; 
some nylon 6 will undoubtedly be sold to 
British Nylon Spinners, the joint subsidiary 
of ICI and Courtaulds, which is now build- 
ing a new plant at Gloucester to spin this 
new polymer, which should be in produc- 
tion in 15-16 months. In addition the ICI 
plant will produce caprolactam, a monomer 
derived from amino acids, on which nylon 
6 is based; this monomer has not pre- 
viously been produced in this country, and 
ICI’s present production of nylon 6 depends 
on supplies imported from the United 
States. 

Most of the nylon polymer now made in 
this country is of a varicty known as type 
66, which ICI sells under the trade name 
“ Maranyl ™ : this is a tough, high-strength 
material with a high melting point, often 
used in making such things as gear wheels 
and bearings, as well as in textiles. Nylon 6. 
which was first produced in Germany, has 
slightly different chemical and physical pro- 
perties which make it less suitable for fine- 
denier textile applications (such as hosiery). 
it is commonly used in heavy industria! 
yarns and cordage and in tyres. British 
Enka, a subsidiary of the Dutch firm AKU, 
is also planning to make nylon 6 here. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Between June 13th and July rith the 


‘number of people owt of work in Britain 


fell by 13,208, bringing the total down to 
291,919 or 1.3 per cent of employees. Apart 
from school-leavers and those temporarily 
stopped, the number wholly unemployed 
fell by 18,662 in a four-week period when 
the normal seasonal fall is about 14,000. 
Allowing for seasonal factors, the fall in the 
three months to July was 30,000, rather 
more than in the previous three months. 


‘ 


Fairey has offered to buy the 1.2 million 
issued ordinary shares of Siebe Gorman, 
the diving and breathing equipment makers, 
fot 22s. od. a share in cash. This values 
the company at {£1.365,000; its net assets 


are worth £780,000, and its shares were at 
20s. before the bid. The directors of Siebe 
Gorman control more than §0 per cent of 
the issued capital, and have accepted the 
Fairey offer. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Commehts on pages 433 and 436 on: 
General Electric Courtaulds 
Matthews Thompson International Tea 
Tunnel Portland Cement Consett Iron 
London Australiainvestment Custom Credit 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 434 and 435 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's. movements reported on page 436 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 437 
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British Insurance 
MS: O27 | 


What Remains for Insurance Shares 


A review of an exciting section of the ordinary share market. 


HE field of investment in insurance is restricted by the 

exclusion of the large mutual offices and of the small pro- 

prietary companies whose shares are not readily available to the 
public. For any rational examination of performance and promise 
the investor has then to divide those offices in which he can have 
an interest into three classes: industrial-cum-ordinary ; proprietary 
life ; and composite. Like all class distinctions, this division is 
becoming blurred, but it is still a valid one. 

Almost without exception the accounting years of insurance 
companies run with the calendar, and by the end of June dividends 
are known, the accounts have been published, and the chairmen 
have made their statements. End-June prices can therefore be 
regarded as representing the stock market's appraisal at the moment 
of maximum information. A chart on the next page plots the 
course of mid-year prices for a group of representative shares of 
each class (End-June, 1949} 100). Their performance is com- 
pared with the general run of industrial equity prices. The long 
term trend shows that proprietary life shares have risen 
more quickly than industrial equities, industrial-cum-ordinary 
shares less quickly, and composite shares at about the same rate. 

Industrial-cum-ordinary assurance shares are sometimes thought 
to be the poor relations among insurance shares ; certainly since 
1949 they have achieved less growth than other groups of insurance 
shares. Their performance over the past year has not, however, 
lagged much behind that of industrial equities, partly because of 
the reduction of the political risk which once pressed heavily upon 
them. ‘1a¢ offices publish annual valuations (as opposed to the 
quinquennial and triennial valuations of the proprietary life offices) 
and these provide a relatively easy introduction to the study of life 
office shares, which an investor used to industrial equities can find 
somewhat baffling. 

The surplus of a life office (which is not the same thing as 
profit) largely arises from the excess of actual interest carnings 
over those that would be given by the interest rate assumed in the 
actuarial calculation. Over the past five years the yield on the total 
of five large industrial branch funds has risen from just over 5 per 
cent to 64 per cent for 1959, compared with a rise from 5 per cent 
to 6 per cent in the corresponding branches. But the 
basis of the valuation of liabilities has not changed very much (the 
Pearl’s alteration this year is am exception), and so while the total 


of these funds has risen by 31 per cent in five years, their total 
surplus has risen 50 per cent. The growth in funds is of particu- 
lat importance to the shareholder, for the expansion in business is 
largely self-financed and his interests are not diluted by the intro- 
duction of new share capital from the outside. The industrial 
branches have been appropriating a smaller proportion of their 
total profit for shareholders but because the total surplus is bigger, 
the transfers for the benefit of shareholders have enabled bigger divi- 
dends to be paid. In this matter, as in many other aspects of 
industrial assurance, the Prudential has led the way: over the past 
five years the proportion of its industrial branch profits allotted to 
shareholders has fallen from 8.1 to 6.5 per cent but the transfer from 
this branch to shareholders has risen from £790,000 to £1,055,000. 
In 1949 the proportion was as much as 13.3 per cent; it is interest- 
ing to speculate about the limits of this policy of reducing the 
proportion of industrial profits allotted to shareholders. 

Another tendency in industrial ordinary offices is for the ordinary 
branch to grow faster than the industrial branch. Last year the 
ordinary branch fund of the Prudential exceeded that of its indus- 
trial branch for the first time in its history. The trend is likely 
to continue, and it is, presumably, welcome to the offices. 
Looking to the future the steady growth in total funds seems likely 
to continue. The yield on funds should rise a little further this 
year, because of the bigger dividends being paid on equities already 
held in the portfolio and because of the attractive yields obtainable 
on investing new moncy in fixed interest stocks. The shares seem 
therefore to offer a reasonable expectation of a steady if unexcitirs, 
growth in dividend income. 


HERE are only three proprietary life offices whose shares are 
"T available to the investor and even this small sample is not 
homogeneous. The experience of one, the Sun Life, is much closer 
to that of an industrial ordinary office than to that of the two others, 
the Legal and General and the Equity and Law. The Legal and 
General has a substantial general (that is non-life) business, but 
its life business predominates. Both it and the Equity and Law 
have grown rapidly since the end of the war, largely because of their 
interests in group pension business. The Equity and Law has 
an active investment policy with 39 per cent of its fund in equities. 





The Legal and General has only 11 per cent of its fund in equities 
‘. but 27 per cent of the fund is invested in properties. The Equity 
and Law earns a very high rate on its funds. The balance sheet 
value of £98 million for the Legal and General properties probably 
conceals a big capital undervaluation which one day should 
be reflected in income. 

Much of the first year’s premiums in new business is absorbed 
in the costs of obtaining that business, It follows that one of the 
problems facing rapidly growing life funds is that of setting up 
adequate initial reserves. This initial strain tends to postpone the 
emergence of a surplus and for this reason the immense postwar 
growth of both the Legal and General and the Equity and Law 
may not yet be adequately reflected in the surplus and, hence, in 
disclosed earnings for shareholders. Any temporary reduction 
of new business because of competition from the national pension 
scheme should not necessarily be a matter for undue worry. 

The Legal and General’s valuation of its life and annuity fund 
for the three years to December, 1959, resulted in a transfer of 
£2.1 million to shareholders, which was the same amount as for 
the previous five years. The actual rate of growth was probably 
higher than this transfer indicates. The Equity and Law’s valua- 
tion is not due until the end of 1961. , As dividends are unlikely 
to be changed between valuations, this year may prove to be a 
quiet one for the shares of the proprietary life offices, but their 
currently low dividend yields look farther. ahead than the end of 
this year. 


HERE have been no additions to the take-overs which enlivened 
the market in the shares of composite offices last year, for 
the two unions announced since our last insurance survey, 
between the Sun Insurance and the Alliance and between the 
Northern and the Employers’ Liability, have each been marriages 
between comparable partners joining together in a holding company. 
The reasons prompting take-overs and mergers have varied from 
company to company, but increasingly competitive conditions and 
falling underwriting profits (especially in the United States) 
have played a big part. Yet in 19§9 the improvement in under- 
writing results was carried a stage further as Table I shows. Even 
so, this recovery has yet to yield a true underwriting profit such 
as these offices earned in the middle fifties when their ordinary 
branch premiums were 30 per cent lower than now. Investment 
income has, however, grown steadily and dividends have continued 
to. rise throughout this difficult period for underwriting. The 
recent recovery in underwriting has encouraged the companies to 
make substantial increases in dividend payments, although .take- 
over terms and capital rearrangements supplied some of the 
impetus for the bigger distributions. 
Earnings of insurance companies are governed by three factors— 
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HOW THE FUNDS HAVE GROWN 
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growth of insurance funds, investment income and underwriting 
profits. Ip addition to the departmental funds, interest is earned 
on the share capital, the revenue reserves and the current liabilities 
—the latter often comparable in size to the total of the departmental 
funds. Current liabilities consist largely of reserves for out- 
standing claims and usually exceed current assets. It is tempting 
to regard a composite! insurance company as an investment trust 
which pays nothing for its capital funds—that is, its reserves. 
Provided underwriting losses are avoided and funds continue to 
grow, that suggests that dividends paid out of investment earnings 
should rise further. But poor underwriting experience often forces 
the managers to be more selective in their underwriting which, in 
turn, slows up the growth of funds. Moreover, unless free reserves 
grow in line with departmental funds, fresh capital from outside 
may be required, and that will have to be paid for. 

The growth in capital, free reserves and departmental funds 
since 1950 is shown in the first chart below; this reflects a 
slowing down in recent years of the rate of growth of departmental 
funds and free reserves as marked as the growth of new capital 
has been. For holders of insurance shares this does not mean 


TABLE 1.—PREMIUMS, UNDERWRITING, INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS—!6 OFFICES* ; 


Underwriting Trans- 

Profitst ferred 

; from 

( Premium Life and 

Year incomet Capital 
Redemp- Net Net , 

Amount Ratio tion Interest Ord. Ratio 
Funds Earningst Divs. 


Interest Earnings 
and Dividends 


ij e@ dtoe 


n % 

5 182.6 
2 161-0 
8 164.6 
j 163 5 
8 148-4 


mn. 


661-2 | \-5-3 
701-9 || —0-8 


' 10 
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\- 


\6 
* Reduced by mergers from 20 offices in 1955 and 1956, and 19 offices in 1957 and 
1958. tExcluding life business. 
that the immediate growth prospect is unduly restricted. First, 
better underwriting conditions may lead to a renewal in growth in 
new business. Secondly, an expansion of business should flow 
from the economic development of Africa and Asia. Thirdly, 
while the recent growth in investment earnings may owe something 
to the equity boom, most composite companies have a relatively 
low proportion of their general funds in equities (averaging about 
20 per cent) and they should benefit immediately from the higher 


. returns available on fixed interest securities of all types, with the 


more distant opportunity of building up their equity holdings 
still further. In the long run it is to good underwriting experience 
that shareholders must look, for this leads to a growth in depart- 
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mental funds and reserves and to the distribution of a bigger pro- 
‘portion of the investment earnings. On these grounds, share- 
holders in composite offices can find some encouragement in last 
year’s results. Current prices and yields for a selection of insur- 
ance shares are given in Table XV on page 414. 

Since December, 1958, the Actuaries’ Index for non-industrial 
insurance shares has risen by 65 per cent compared with 38 per 
cent for industrial equities. The question has been asked: “ Is 
there anything still to go for in insurance shares?” In fact, they 


have no more than made up the ground lost since 1954 when 
underwriting results both at home and overseas became adverse. 
Obviously, prices will tend to fluctuate with equity prices in 
general, but insurance shares may be expected to do relatively 
better now that the outlook for underwriting seems more promising. 
Not since the war, with one minor exception, has the dividend of 
a leading composite office been reduced, and their characteristic 
as “safe” equities is likely to attract a substantial investment 
following to insurance shares. 


How the Institutions Invest 


The insurance offices have nearly £500 million to invest each year. 


AST year, The Economist Indicator of industrial ordinary 
shares rose 50 per cent from 255.6 to 382.5, the Dow Jones 
Index rose 16} per cent from §83.6§ to 679.36 and 2} per 

cent Consols fell from 51/4 to 493. The markets presented much 
scope for skill—and good fortune—in the management of institu- 
tional portfolios. The book values of the investments of the prin- 
cipal insurance offices rose by £486 million and those of the pension 
funds probably by not less than the £250 million estimated last 
year by the Radcliffe committee. The total of, say, £750 million 
compares with aggregate private savings estimated in 1959 at 
_ £1,449 million. This weight of new money channelled through 
a relatively small number of outlets has immense importance for 
the economy. Since it represents about 8 per cent of the total 
assets of the insurance companies and about 10 per cent of the 
assets of self-administered pension funds, these institutions can 
effect a change in policy (though a relatively slow one) by altering 
the direction in which new money is placed. This distinguishes 
them from the investment trusts whose portfolios are significantly 
changed only by sale and reinvestment. Yet selling by insurance 
companies is by no means negligible, as the following table, drawn 


TABLE ll.—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT IN RESPECT OF 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE BUSINESS, 1957 


Members of the British Insurance Association 


Total Total 
invest- disinvest Net 
ment ment nvestment 
imn imn imn Per cent 
Mortgages 34 53 17.3 
. British Government and eepeceine gv 
anteed securities . bine tous 23 
Commonwealth government, prov. ncial 
and municipal securities 9 
. Foreign government, provincial and muni- 
cipal securities ean 
Debentures and Loan Stocks . 
Preference stocks and shares .. 
Ordinary stocks and shares... : 
Real property and ground rents 
Home corporation securities . 
Other investments ........... 
Increase in loans on policies and personal 
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Radcliffe Committee: Evidence Vol. 2, Table 25, page 220. 


from the Radcliffe report, shows. The proportion of equity sales 
is notably high. Would it be quite unreasonable to suggest that 
similar figures should be published each year by individual offices ? 

A similar table for superannuation and pension funds suggests 
(though the figures are less clear cut) that pension funds are 
much less inclined to switch in equities—why is not entirely clear 
although one guess is that movement of funds into or out of 
dollar stocks is likely to bulk rather larger for insurance invest- 
ment than for pension funds where tax considerations cause some 
problems. 


Where does it go? 


The value of conclusions to be drawn from the published figures 
of insurance companies is much limited by the use of boox values 
unsupported by market values. Directors have to certify only 
that the “assets are in the aggregate fully of the value stated” 
in the balance sheet and to state how Stock Exchange securities 
are valued. The companies can maintain hidden reserves and 
allocate them between the different classes of investment as they 
see fit. The published figures and the percentages derived from 
them need not, therefore, bear any close relationship to the 
market value of the assets, either in total or by class, although 
im many cases the figures no doubt give a not unfair view. But 
the rapid appreciation of ordinary share values accompanied by 
the fall in the values of fixed interest stocks over the past few 
years has led to a situation where a distribution using market 
values would give a very different picture from one using book 
values. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the grounds for 
permitting such freedom to the insurance companies (and their 
apparent disinclination, with rare exceptions, to provide the 
information voluntarily) are that the public has to be protected 
against itself—in the sense that the high values brought out might 
provoke a popular and unjustified demand for lower premiums or 
higher bonuses. If this is a difficulty, it could be overcome by 
education as similar difficulties have been overcome elsewhere. 
Both the policyholder and the investor can fairly ask for better 
information about the investment policy of their companies. 

These reservations must be kept in mind in examining the 
figures in Tables IV to VII. There has been no exceptional change 
during 1959 in the proportions given in Table IV. Ordinary shares 
are approaching 20 per cent of total assets of the 45 offices and 
the amount invested in this class during the year represents 35 per 
cent of the rise in the total assets of the companies. Taking 
ordinary shares and property together, this “ growth section” of 
the assets rose from 26.3 per cent to 28.2 per cent. This percent- 
age increase was achieved at the expense of the fixed income sector 


but there was, in fact, an increase in the total amounts invested in 
both sectors. 


TABLE Ill—LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS—PERCENTAGES 
Office Fixed 
income 


Variable Income Investmenss 


S SieEniEEnEenEnne 


invest- Ordinary 
ments(a) shares Property Total 
MUTUAL 


Norwich Union 12-0 165 
United Kin oa Provident 3% 8 16 1 
PROPRIET 
Sun Life see 49 
Equity & Law... 73 
INOUSTRIAL- 

cum-ORDINARY 
Wesleyan & Genera! 


North British & Mercantile 
Caledonian... 


| (a) inchdi 1g other investments 
‘(b) including assets of fire and accident branches 





The Legal and General has only 11 per cent of its fund in equities 
but 27 per cent of the fund is invested in properties. The Equity 
and Law earns a very high rate on its funds. The balance sheet 
value of £98 million for the Legal and General properties probably 
conceals 2 big capital undervaluation which one day should 
income. 
first year’s premiums in new business is absorbed 
i obtaining that business. It follows that one of the 
| problems facing rapidly growing life funds is that of setting up 
adequate initial reserves. This initial strain tends to postpone the 
emergence of a surplus and for this reason the immense postwar 
growth of both the Legal arid General and the Equity and Law 
may not yet be adequately reflected in the surplus and, hence, in 
disclosed earnings for shareholders. Any temporary reduction 
of new business because of competition from the national pension 
scheme should not necessarily be a matter for undue worry. 
The Legal and General’s yaluation of its life and annuity fund 
for the three years to December, 1959, resulted in a transfer of 
£2.1 million to shareholders, which was the same amount as for 
the previous five years. The actual rate of growth was probably 
higher than this transfer indicates. The Equity and Law’s valua- 
tion is not due until the end of 1961. As dividends are unlikely 
to be changed between valuations, this year may prove to be a 
quiet one for the shares of the proprietary life offices, but their 
currently low dividend yields look farther ahead than the end of 
this year. 


HERE have been no additions to the take-overs which enlivened 
the market in the shares of composite offices last year, for 


the two unions announced since our last imsurance survey, | 


between the Sun Insdrance and the Alliance and between the 
Northern and the Employers’ Liability, have each been marriages 
between comparable partners joining together in a holding company. 
The reasons prompting take-overs and mergers have varied from 
company to company, but increasingly competitive conditions and 
falling underwriting profits (especially in the United States) 
have played a big part. Yet in 1959 the improvement in under- 
writing results was carried a stage further as Table I shows. Even 
80, this recovery has yet to yield a true underwriting profit such 
as these offices earned in the middle fifties when their ordinary 
branch premiums were 30 per cent lower than now. Investment 
income has, however,'grown steadily and Yividends have continued 
to rise throughout this difficult period for underwriting. The 
recent recovery in underwriting has encouraged the companies to 
make substantial increases in dividend payments, although take- 
over terms and capital rearrangements supplied some of the 
impetus for the bigger distributions. 

Earnings of insurance companies are governed by three factors— 


HOW THE FUNDS HAVE GROWN 
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growth of insurance funds, investment income and underwriting 


profits. In addition to the departmental funds, interest is earned 
on the share capital, th revenue reserves and the current liabilities 
—the latter often comparable in size to the total of the departmental 
funds. Current liabilities consist largely of reserves for out- 
standing claims and usually exceed current assets. It is tempting 
to regard 4 composite insurance company as an investment trust 
which pays nothing for its capital funds—that is, its reserves. 
Provided underwriting losses are avoided and funds continue to 
grow, that suggests that dividends paid out of investment earnings 
should rise further. But poor underwriting experience often forces 
the managers to be more selective in their underwriting which, in 
turn, slows up the growth of funds. Moreover, unless free reserves 
grow in line with departmental funds, fresh capital from outside 
may be required, and that will have to be paid for. 

The growth in capital, free reserves and departmental funds 
since 1950 is shown in the first chart below; this reflects a 
slowing down in recent years of the rate of growth of departmental 
funds and free reserves as marked as the growth of new capital 
has been. For holders of insutance; shares this does not mean 


TABLE 1.—PREMIUMS, UNDERWRITING, INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS—i6 OFFICES* 
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* Reduced by mergers from 20 offices in 1955 and 1956, and 19 offices in 1957 and 
1958. tExcluding life business. 


that the immediate growth prospect is unduly restricted. First, 
better underwriting conditions may lead to a renewal in growth in 
new business. Secondly, an expansion of business should flow 
from the economic development of Africa and Asia. Thirdly, 
while the recent growth in investment earnings may owe something 
to the equity boom, most composite, companies have a relatively 
low proportion of their general funds in equities (averaging about 
20 per cent) and they should benefit immediately from the higher 
returns available on fixed interest securities of all types, with the 
more distant opportunity of building up their equity holdings 
still further. In the long run it is to good underwriting experience 
that shareholders must look, for this leads to a growth in depart- 
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mental funds and reserves and to the distribution of a bigger pro- 
portion of the investment earnings. On these grounds, share- 
holders in composite offices can find some encouragement in last 
year’s results. Current prices and yields for a selection of insur- 
ance shares are given in Table XV on page 414. 

Since December, 1958, the Actuaries’ Index for non-industrial 
insurance shares has risen by 65 per cent compared with 38 per 
cent for industrial equitics. The question has been asked: “ Is 
there anything still to go for in insurance shares?” In fact, they 





have no more than made up the ground lost since 1954 when 
underwriting repults both at home and overseas became adverse. 
Obviously, prices will tend to fluctuate with equity prices in 
general, but insurance shares may be expected to do relatively 
better now that the outlook for underwriting seems more promising. 
Not since the war, with one minor exception, has the dividend of 
a leading composite office been reduced, and their characteristic 
as “safe” equities is likely to attract a substantial investment 
following to insurance shares. 


How the Institutions Invest 


The insurance offices have nearly £500 million to invest each year. 


AST year, The Economist Indicator of industrial ordinary 
shares rose §0 per cent from 25§.6 to 382.5, the Dow Jones 
Index rose 164 per cent from §83.6§ to 679.36 and 2} per 

cent Consols fell from §1/4 to 493. The markets presented much 
scope for skill—and good fortune—in the management of institu- 
tional portfolios. The book values of the investments of the prin- 
cipal insurance offices rose by £486 million and those of the pension 
funds probably by not less than the £250 million estimated last 
year by the Radcliffe committee. The total of, say, £750 million 
compares with aggregate private savings estimated in 1959 at 
£1,449 million. This weight of new moncy channelled through 
a relatively small number of outlets has immense importance for 
the economy. Since it represents about 8 per cent of the total 
assets of the insurance companies and about 10 per cent of the 
assets of self-administered pension funds, these institutions can 
effect a change in policy (though a relatively slow one) by altering 
the direction in which new money is placed. This distinguishes 
them from the investment trusts whose portfolios are significantly 
changed only by sale and reinvestment. Yet selling by insurance 
companies is by no means negligible, as the following table, drawn 


TABLE I.—INVESTMENT AND DISINVESTMENT IN RESPECT OF 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE BUSINESS, 1957 
Members of the British Insurance Association 


Total Total 


invest- disinvest Net 
ment ment investment 
imn imn imn Percent 
OCs ocak dccstncpanicenaciel 87 34 53 173 
2. British Government and Government gu - 
anteed securities. ............- 23 23 75 
3. Commonwealth government, prov wncial 
and municipal securities... ... 6 9 —3j -~190 
4. Foreign government, provincial and muni- 
cipal securities............ as awe 2 2 —_ — 
5. Debentures and Loan Stocks . 97 29 48 22:2 
6. Preference stocks and shares .. 20 7 13 42 
7. Ordinary stocks and shares... 110 32 77 25:1 
8. Real property and ground rent 3 5 39 12-7 
9. Home corporation securities . .. 2 12 17 5:5 
10. Cocher tmvestmenes ... ccc ccs cess csccneds 10 10 _ _ 
it. Increase in loans on policies and ee 
SOCEIIE occcccccccccscccses 7 - 7 23 
12. Increase in net current assets feae ae = 3 42 
VRP ce cccacess 470 163 307 


Radcliffe Comminee: Evidence Vol. 2,7 Table 25, page 70. 


from the Radcliffe report, shows. The proportion of equity sales 
is notably high. Would it be quite unreasonable to suggest that 
similar figures should be published each year by individual offices ? 

A similar table for superannuation and pension funds suggests 
(though the figures are less clear cut) that pension funds are 
much less inclined to switch in equities—why is not entirely clear 
although one guess is that movement of funds into or out of 
dollar stocks is likely to bulk rather larger for insurance invest- 
ment than for pension funds where tax considerations cause some 
problems. 
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Where does it go? 


The value of conclusions to be drawn from the published figures 
of insurance companies is much limited by the use of book values 
unsupported by market values. Directors have to certify only 
that the “assets are in the aggregate fully of the value stated” 
in the balance sheet and to state how Stock Exchange securities 
are valued. The companies can maintain hidden reserves and 
allocate them between the different classes of investment as they 
see fit. The published figures and the percentages derived from 
them need not, therefore, bear any close relationship to the 
market value of the assets, either in total or by class, although 
in many cases the figures no doubt give a not unfair view. But 
the rapid appreciation of ordinary share values accompanied by 
the fall in the values of fixed interest stocks over the past few 
years has led to a situation where a distribution using market 
values would give a very different picture from one using book 
values. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the grounds for 
permitting such freedom to the insurance companies (and their 
apparent disinclination, with rare exceptions, to provide the 
information voluntarily) are that the public has to be protected 
against itself—in the sense that the high values brought out might 
provoke a popular and unjustified demand for lower premiums or 
higher bonuses. If this is a difficulty, it could be overcome by 
education as similar difficulties have been overcome elsewhere. 
Both the policyholder and the investor can fairly ask for better 
information about the investment policy of their companies. 

These reservations must be kept in mind in examining the 
figures in Tables [IV to VII. There has been no exceptional change 
during 1959 in the proportions given in Table IV. Ordinary shares 
are approaching 20 per cent of total assets of the 45 offices and 
the amount invested in this class during the year represents 35 per 
cent of the rise in the total assets of the companies. Taking 
ordinary shares and property together, this “ growth section ” of 
the assets rose from 26.3 per cent to 28.2 per cent. This percent- 
age increase was achieved at the expense of the fixed income sector 


but there was, in fact, an increase in the total amounts invested in 
both sectors. 


TABLE ill.—LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS—PERCENTAGES 


Office Fixed Variable Income Investments Grow 
income De ee yield 
invest- Ordinary on 
ments(a) shares Property Total fund 

MUTUAL 

Norwich Union 71-5 12.0 165 728-5 5.45 

United Kin fom Provident 47-1 % 8 161 529 74 

PROPRIET 

| ma See “47 10 4 49 16.3 5 63 
wity & Law. 549 37 73 “1 7n2 

INOUSTRIAL. 

cum-ORDINARY 

Wesleyan & Ginera! 83.3 12 47 167 5 8 

Ce ecbasces 69:3 22 83 30-7 6 % 

COM ITE 

North British & Mercantile 83-9 1$-2 me] 161 5 24 

Caledonian ... 72-7 236 37 277.3 647 


(a) including * ‘other investments *' 
(b) including assets of fire and accident branches. 
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TABLE Vi.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-LIFE ASSETS 
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OF 16 OFFICES—END 1959 


REDEMPTION ASSETS OF 43 OFFICES—END 1959 


Offices 


Medical & General 


Equity & Law 


1S Mutual Life 
Offices 
7 Industrial-cum- 
Ordinary Life Offices 


4 Proprietary Life 
Britannic 


sh Provident 


sh Equitable 

sh Mutual 

sh Widows’ 
Standard 

London 


sh Amicabie 
(a) Excluding Century assets. 


Average 


17 Composite Offices (c) 


Average 
Alliance 


TABLE Vil.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, ANNUITY AND CAPITAL 
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Service reckoned 
by centuries! 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


and its associated company 


ATLAS ASSURANCE Co. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


GROUP OF 30 COMPANIES 








The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


Tice Company undertakes the dut: 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - 


INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


Has over 100 years’ experience behind it. 


. \ 
Is available to you through a network of 
Branches & Agencies Countrywide 
Is a personal service designed to meet 
individual needs. 


Ensures prompt handling of any loss or 
claim you may sustain. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Head Offi ¢ 
1 NORTH JOHN STREET 41s LOMBARD STREET 
LIVERPOOL, 2. j LONDON, E.C.3 
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Heed Office 
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For both the investor and the policyholder, the differences 
between the investment policies of the offices and the effect that 
these have on the disclosed rate of interest earned on the funds 
are of interest and importance. The sample figures in Table Ill 
above are extracted from Tables V and VII. 

While the correlation between the proportion in ordinary shares 
and current yields is not absolute, there is a strong tendency for 
offices with a large proportion to have a higher gross yield. Those 
offices that have invested heavily in property—and to the extent 
that this is freehold it may be looked upon as an alternative to 
ordinary shares—have not yet benefited fully from the rise in 
values because of the fixed income element in this type of invest- 
ment; the full advantage will come later. 


Unfortunately, it is impracticable to obtain annual figures for 
self-administered pension funds corresponding to those for insur- 
ance companies. Powers of investment available to the trustees 
of self-administered pension schemes differ widely; some trustees 
have complete freedom of action while a surprising number are 
limited by cumbersome and restrictive rules. There are, there- 
fore, greater variations in the investment policies of pension funds 
than those of insurance companies, the most “ progressive ” having 
well over §0 per cent of the total market values of the fund in 
ordinary shares, while some are invested entirely in trustee stocks. 
In addition, despite the basic similarity of the two types of institu- 
tion, pefiSfon fund investment policy will differ from that of life 
offices in three broad respects: — 


Liabilities are very long term and extend to the death of the last 
of the present members ; for the average new entrant who will 
reach retirement age this.is a period of about §0 years. 


Liabilities are generally closely related to the level of incomes. Proper 
matching of assets therefore requires investment in ordinary shares 


and property which should be the standard investment for pension 
funds. 
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Investment income, with a few exceptions, is not subject to United 


EE cmerces 


Kingdom income tax; this is a deterrent to investing abroad or in 
UK companies which operate mainly overseas, as most foreign 
tax cannot be reclaimed. 


Pension funds, therefore, tend to invest in fixed interest stocks 
that are very long dated or even undated, with a preference, other 
things being equal, for those with a high coupon ; and to select 
equities in companies with a high net UK rate of tax with a lean- 
ing towards yield rather than growth. These tendencies, however, 
are by no means universal or justified in all circumstances. 

Clearly the tide has been running strongly towards a higher 
average proportion in equities in both insurance companies and 
pension funds. This trend is now being heavily reinforced by the 
superannuation funds of those local authorities which have taken 
powers to widen the range of their investments; a still larger 
number are awaiting approvai of private bills or the general powers 
for wider trustee investments that the Government had been under- 
stood to promise for next session. The complications affecting such 
legislation may, however, involve further deferment. The question 
of major interest for the market is the course of investment policy 
now that ordinary shares of the highest class give a return at the 
time of purchase so much less than that on fixed income stocks. 
Even the most growth-minded investment manager must have 
regard to the current level of income if only because of the publicity 
value of the rate of interest earned on the funds. Mr W. F. 
Andrews, investment controller of the Unilever Pension Fund, in 
a much debated address, recently brought forcibly to public notice 
the problem facing every manager or trustee—at what level is it 
reasonable to sacrifice growth for immediate income? The answer 
varies with the circumstances of each case, as the corresponding 
article in next year’s Insurance Survey will undoubtedly show. 
But it will not be surprising, especially now that the equity market 
is hesitant and gilt-edged yields have been brought to 6 per cent, 
if some of the offices show less positive enthusiasm for equities 
at any price, even if they are not prepared to go into reverse. 








TABLE Vill.—iINCREASE IN INSURANCE ASSETS — 45 OFFICES 








£ million 
» Other Increase 
Y Gilt- Deben- Preference € Stock in 
- edged tures shares quities Exchange total 
Securives Assets* 
19525 cd 32 = 7 40 19 181 
1953§ 61 46 13 42 iu 234 
1954§ 31 70 29 97 TY 289 
1955§ -24 56 20 62 7 283 
1956§t —24 46 8 73 2 265 
1957 —20 a4 7 9 -— 3 321 
1958 25 52 - 3 123 23 358 
1958t 39 6! i 88 25 358 
1989 32 82 9 175 30 486 





* Including property and mortgages. t After adjustment for writing up by 
the Royal group; the figures are approximate + After adjustment for writing 


up of equities and equivalent writing down of other groups by the Prudential 
§ 44 offices. 


TABLE IX.—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANIES AND THEIR AMERICAN SUBSIDIARIES 
TEN eee 








| Branch 
Year ies ene lnvesement } — 
income | vows Earnings eubeldtaries’ 
| dividends 

1950 520,983 3,882 28,799 16,546 

1951 585,048 ~ 11,742 ® 29,364 14,519 

1952 625,663 14,149 31,062 14,068 

1953 654,223 21,970 33,234 14,650 

1954 651,415 17,483 36,025 15,104 

1955 663,170 7,808 37,933 18,042 

1956 711,783 —~33,504 41,036 17,047 

1957 770,850 — 58,373 42,893 16,606 

| 1958 776,667 — 34,404 44,771 14,322 

1959 806,890 — 8,258 46,318 21,751 





* Gross interest dividends and rents less investment expenses. 
' Source: Bests’ insurance Guide. 


TABLE X.—FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 








Fire Accident and Miscellaneous 
scisUi ail cheeattaliniaed ihe teh ipaciasidah casi cansi tamsie dideaminie - _ 
| 1956 1957 1958 1959 9560 | aS? | A980 1959 
} | 7 ' ' 
j j | 
Amount % Amount % Amount % Amount % [Amount % Amount) % Amount) % | Amount % 
£'000s | £'000s | £'000s £'000s £°000s | £'000s | £70008 | 
sc whh ets bs xGuseedenseteuen 113,343 | 50-0 122,390 51-9 120,054 50-1 126,934 50:5 [204.863 606 229,544 60-4 251,644 61:9 264,443 60-6 
Commissions ............ 52,258 23:0 53,289 226 54,249 22:6 56,345 22-4] 60,256 178 67,215 | 17:7 70,122 17-3 | 74,036 17-0 
Expenses and overseas taxes . 52,263 23:0 53,898 22:9) 55,995 23:4 57,627 23-0] 64,297 19-0 69.874 184 74878 16-4! 80,106! 16-4 
Increase in reserves for unexpired risks > 262 2-3 3,792 16) 2,145 O99 5,855 2-34 11,344 3:4 16,757 44.) 11,830 2:9) 10405) 2-4 
Pas tedudddcwsacteeaxsweasd ; 553 1-6) 2,451 10) «67,181 | 3-0) 4417, 1-8)-2662 -0-8 -—3,517 -0-9 -2,192 -0-5| Toe. 1-6 
Premiums ........ 226,949 100-0 235,820 100:0 239,594 100-0 251,178 100-0 [338,111 100-0 379,873 100-0 406,282 100-6 436,038 100-6 
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What A Life Premium Buys 


In this next article, and in the table on page 409, we continue the series of 
investigations into the performance of life offices begun in 1950 and continued in 


the 1955 insurance survey. 


HEN the life offices have never had it 

so how well are their policy- 
holders doing ? Results of representative 
with-profits contracts, together with current 
terms for new policies and 1960 bonus 
rates are summarised in Table XII on page 
409. The are directly comparable 


with those given in similar tables included \ 


in The Economist insurance survey on 
July 16, 1955 and November 18, 1950. The 
longest statutory interval between actuarial 
valuations of life office liabilities and the 


on declaration of bonuses on par- | 
policies is five years, which is thus 


the best frequency for comparisons of policy 


Two things are apparent from a glance 
at the table. Participating policies are a 
much better proposition in the long run 
than non-profit contracts ; and the variation 
in the amounts paid out at the termination 
of identical policies is bigger than most 

le realise. To what extent has the 
insuring public taken these points? In an 
‘expansionary era the equity flavour of with- 


profits policies does not seem to have been . 


appreciated to the extent that might have 
been expected. 

Table XI on this page suggests that 
between 1948 and 1957 (the earliest and 
latest postwar years for which official 
Statistics are available) participating and 
non-participating whole life and endowment 
assurances—still the backbone of the life 
offices’ business—were taken out in roughly 
equal proportions ; sums assured in force 
increased by £1,354 million with-profits 

by £1,388 million without profits. 
on-profit business is, nevertheless, 
accounting for a steadily increasing pro- 
portion the lisbilities of the life offices. 
The rate of increase in non-profit sums 
assured in the dominating endowment assur- 
ance class is much faster than the build up 
of with-profit policies. Moreover, most of 
the pension schemes operated by the life 
offices (for some of them this is the main 
activity) do not participate in profits. An 
increasing number of Cieaniat however, are 
now being arranged on a with-profits basis. 

The official figures suffer from serious 
defects. Because the latest actuarial valua- 
tion may have been made in any of the 
ceding five years, there is no compre- 

ive record of the business in force at 
a given time. Nor is there a breakdown of 
endowment assurances into those connected 
with staff schemes, “ 


enough. y 
effected ordinary whole life and 


‘given by a non-profit policy 


assurance policies during the decade 1948- 
1957 chose the larger immediate cover 
in preference 
to the reduced benefit on early death that 
is the quid pro quo for the right to share 
in the profits of the office and, in due course, 
to have a better bargain (barring a major 
catastrophe). It remains to be seen whether 
the recent upsurge of awareness of the 
advantages investment in equities that 
has boosted the assets of unit trusts so 
dramatically has also increased the demand 
for with-profits life assurance. 

New business returns have been record- 
ing buoyant sales year in and year out by 
almost all the offices. It is a truism that 
life assurance is sold and not bought. Where 
sizeable policies are concerned it is prob- 
able that the lion’s share of the with-profit 
market is taken by the specialist life offices— 
most of which are mutual concerns—that 
occupy the top places in the table; large 
non-profit policies tend to go to the office 
quoting the keenest rate. 


[VE years of bumper bonuses have 

widened the gap between the highest 
and the lowest amounts payable on the 
policies covered by Table XII. In the three 
investigations made by The Economist, the 
range of the proceeds of identical policies 
has been: — 


Whole life 
assurance 
(Col. 3 in 
Table Xit) 
1950.. £2,146-£1,521 £625 
195S.. £2,218-£1,614 £604 
1960. - £2,446-£1,666 £780 


Endowment 
assurance 
(Col. 6 in 
Table Xl) 
£994-£827 £167 
£971-£840 131 
£1,119-£826 £293 


Spread Spread 


The exceptionally‘ large maturity pay- 
ment by the Equity and Law of £1,119 
on a twenty-five year term with-profits 
endowment assurance included a special 
bonus in 1956 allocated out of capital 
profits on ordinary shares. A few other 
offices have made special distributions of 

of the capital profits or of the surplus 
income from their equity portfolio. The 
majority, however, have preferred to leave 
capital profits untouched and to allow 
buoyant interest dividends and rents from 
perty holdings to swell normal bonuses. 
Suva bonus rates of the leading life offices 
are of the ofder of 50s. per cent compound. 
The corresponding rate five years ago was 
40s. per cent. In 1950 it was no more than 
308. per cent; the increase owes some- 
thing to lighter mortality, but is largely 
the result of the rise in yields on life and 
annuity funds from an average of 3.50 per 
cent net in 1950 to 4.22 per cent in 1955 
and to 4.82 per cent last year), 

Comparison of Table XII with the results 

of with-profits policies recorded in the simi- 
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lar tables published in 1955 and in 1950 
confirms that the specialist life offices have 
maintained their lead. Only three offices, 
the National Mutual, Scottish Widows and 
Standard Life—all mutuals—were in the 
top ten (excluding special policies for total 
abstainers) for both whole life and endow- 
ment assurances in all three tables. 
Specialist life offices, however, occupied at 
least seven of the top ten places in each 
instance. 

Table XII is based on representative poli- 
cies that, by present-day standards, are of 
medium size. Reduced rates are usually 
quoted for larger policies. The order of 
merit might have been changed if\the table 
had been based on an annual premium of, 
say, £100; a term materially longer or 
shorter than twenty-five years for the speci- 
men endowment assurance might also affect 
the order in the league table. 

If current rates of reversionary bonuses 
are maintained throughout the duration of 
with-profit assurances now being effected, 
policyholders will have some excellent bar- 
gains. Future bonuses will depend upon 
profits which, in the main, will be governed 
by earnings on the invested assets. The 
offices have, however, given convincing 
proof of their ability, come what may, to 
produce good results on long term with- 
profits policies. Current non-profit premium 
rates reflect the high rate of interest that 
can be earned on new money, even if part 
of it is invested in equities. | Non-profit 
policies issued by the Prudential are a good 
illustration of the postwar trend: — 


Sum Assured in 
1950 1955 1960 
Whole life pdlicy* 


£1,361 £1,432 £1,631 
Endowment assurance, 
term 25 years*..... £698 £723 £776 
*As in Table Xil 


Prospective policyholders will note that 
only five offices are at present offering a 
non-profit whole-life sum assured that is 
largér than the lowest amount currently pay- 
able on a with-profit whole life policy issued 


at the same premium in 1920. In the 
endowment assurance field, not one office 
is prepared to guarantee payment twenty- 
five years hence of more than £806 in 
return for an annual premium of £25; the 
lowest figure in column 6 of Table XII is 
£826. But one would hope that the depre- 
ciation in the value of money experienced 
in the last quarter-century will not be 
matched in the next. 


Table X! 
‘ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES IN FORCE 


Latest Valuation Returns to the Board of Trade of 
Insurance Companies established in Great Britain 


Whole life 
assurances 


Endowment 
assurances 


——— | a 
| With | Without | With | Without 
profits | profits _ profits | profic 
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GIFTS Estate duty normally becomes parable by the recipient of 


a gift valued at over £500 if the donor should die within 5 


INTER years. An unanticipated demand for payment of this tax 
which may well be unexpectedly heayy—is often a financial 

VIVOS shock. Advantage may be taken of the Gift Protection 

Policy, however, to secure cover for liability to estate duty on gifts (nfer vives. 


The cost is usually quite modest, 


- For example, in the ease of a donor aged filty-five next 
birthday, to cover contingent liability to e-tate duty of £1,000 during the first 
year, decreasing according to the Finance Bill, 1960, to £400 during the fifth year, 


3 

| 

| would normally require five annual premiums of £11. Substantial reductions 
o 

* 

4 

+ 

4 

* 


in rate are allowed for large cases. 


ESTABLISHED 14844 
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{ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
wy) Administration, 20, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
| and Amersham Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ee ae ST ON day 


You'll be on good terms with Yi 


THE INSURANCE-UNITS 
NORTHERN 


nd ; There is no simpler way of securing the 
Assurance Company Ltd benefits of investment in selected insurance 


companies, with all the advantages of diver- 
Founded 1836 > Group Assets exceed £104,000.000 sification and expert management. 


The Managers, Save and Prosper Group of Unit Trusts, 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Please send me without obligation full details of Insurance- 
Units and its Save-and-Prosper plan for investing regular savings 
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What A Life Premium Buys 


In this next article, and in the table om page 409, we continue the series of 
investigations into the ey of life offices begun in 1950 and continued in 


the 1955 insurance survey. 


on See lsiee maakt be 
fee icies is five years, which is thus 
the best frequency for comparisons of policy 


Two things are apparent from) a glance 
at the table. Participating policies are a 
much better proposition in the long run 
than non-profit contracts ; and the variation 
in the amounts paid out at the termination 
of identical policies is bigger than most 
people realise. To what extent has the 
insuring public taken these points? In an 
expansionary era the equity flavour of with- 
profits policies does not seem to have been 
appreciated to the extent that might have 
been expected. 

Table XI on this page suggests that 
between 1948 and 1957 (the earliest and 
‘latest’ postwar years for which official 
Statistics are available) icipating and 
.non-participating whole life and endowment 
assuranves—still the backbone of the life 
offices’ business—-were taken out in roughly 
equal proportions ; sums assured in force 
increased by £1,354 million with-profits 
and by £1,388 million without profits. 
Non-profit Spe _is, _ nevertheless, 
ac or a steadily increa 0- 
ee See re 
The rate of increase in non-profit sums 
assured in the dominating endowment assur- 
ance class is much faster than the build up 
of with-profit policies. Moreover, most of 
the pension schemes operated by the life 
offices (for some of them this is the main 
activity) do not participate in profits. An 
increasing number of sdinenn however, are 
now being arranged on a with-profits basis. 

The official figures suffer from serious 


defects. Because the latest actuarial valua- . 


tion may have been made in any of the 
ing five years, there is no compre- 

ive record of the business in force at 

. : : aia of 


staff schemes, “top hat” and other- 
olen: end. ndipiteal ee 
estimates made ee 
, “scheme” business is about one-fifth. The 


ee half the 
creed cedinary hale ills and 


assurance policies during the decade 1948- 
1957 chose the larger immediate cover 
given by a non-profit policy in preference 
to the reduced benefit on early death that 
is the quid pro quo for the right to share 
in the profits of the office and, in due course, 
to have a better bargain (barring a major 
catastrophe). It remains to be seen whether 
the recent upsurge of awareness of the 
advantages of investment in equities that 
has boosted the assets of unit trusts so 
dramatically has also increased the demand 
for with-profits life assurance. 

“New business returns have been record- 
ing buoyant sales year in and year out by 
almost all the offices. It is a truism that 
life assurance is sold and not bought. Where 
sizeable policies are concerned it is prob- 
able that the lion’s share of the with-profit 
market is taken by the specialist life offices— 
most of which are! mutual concerns—that 
occupy the top places in the table; large 
non-profit policies tend to go to the office 
quoting the keenest rate. 


[VE years of bumper bonuses have 

widened the gap between the highest 
and the lowest amounts payable on the 
policies covered by Table XII. In the three 
mvestigations made by The Economist, the 
range of the progeeds of identical policies 
has been: — ' 


Endowment 
assurance 
(Col. 6 in 
Table Xi) 
£994-£827 £167 
£971-£840 £13! 
£1,419-£826 £293 


Whole life | 
assurance 
(Col. 3 in 
Table Xi) 
1950.. £2,146-£1,521 £625 
1955.. £2,218-£1,614 £604 
1960.. £2,446-£1,666 £780 


Spread Spread 


The exceptionally large maturity pay- 
ment by the Equity and Law of £1,119 
on a twenty-five year term with-profits 


’ endowment assurance included a special 


bonus in 1956 allocated.jout of capital 
profits on ordinary shares. A few other 
offices have made special ee of 

of the capital profits or of the surplus 
Come Sonn thei Cquity rtfolic, The 
majority, however, have preferred to leave 
capital profits ntouched and tq allow 
buoyant interest —. and oe 
property holdings to swell normal bonuses. 
Current bonus rates of the leading life offices 
are of the ofder of 0s. per cent compound. 
The corresponding rate five years ago was 
40s. per cent. In 1950 it was no more than 
30s. per cent; the increase owes some- 
thing to lighter mortality, but is largely 
the result of the rise in yields on life and 
annuity funds from an average of 3.50 per 
cent net in 1950 to 4,22 per cent in 1955 


‘and to 4.82 per cent last year. 


ison' of Table XII with the results 
of with-profits policies recorded in the gimi- 
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lar tables published in 1955 and in 1950 
confirms that the specialist life offices have 
maintained their lead. Only three offices, 
the National Mutual, Scottish Widows and 

og ny ed in er 
top ten (excluding special policies for tot 
abstainers) for both whole Tife and endow- 
ment assurances in all three tables. 
Specialist life offices, however, occupied at 
least seven of the top ten places in each 
instance. 

Table XII is based on representative poli- 
cies that, by present-day standards, are of 
medium size. madoaed fates are usually 
quoted for larger policies. The order of 
merit, might have been changed if the table 
had been based on an annual premium of, 
say, £100; a term materially longer or 
shorter than twenty-five years for the speci- 
men endowment assurance might also affect 
the order in the league table. 

If current rates of reversionary bonuses 
are maintained throughout the duration of 
with-profit assurances now being effected, 
policyholders will have some excellent bar- 
gains. Future bonuses will depend upon 
profits which, in the main, will be governed 
by earnings on the invested assets. The 
offices have, however, given convincing 
proof of their ability, come what may, to 
produce good results on long term with- 
profits policies. Current non-profit premium 

,rates reflect the high rate of interest that 
can be earned on new money, even if part 
of it is invested in equities. Non-profit 
policies issued by the Prudential are a good 
illustration of the postwar trend: — 


Sum Assured in 
1950 9 1960 
Whole life policy * £1,361 


' 
£1,432 £1,631 
Endowment assurance, 


term (25 years®..... £698 £723 £776 
*As in Table Xii. 


Prospective policyholders will note that 
only five offices are at present offering a 
non-profit whole-life sum assured that is 
larger than the lowest amount currently pay- 
able on a with-profit whole life policy issued 
at the same premium in 1920. In the 
endowment assurance field, not one office 
is prepared to guarantee payment twenty- 
five years hence of more than {£806 in 
return for an annual premium of £25; the 
lowest figure in column 6 of Table XII is 
£826. But one would hope that the depre- 
ciation in the value of money experienced 
in the last quarter-century will not be 
matched in the next. 


Table Xi 
ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES IN FORCE 


Latest Veluation Returns to the Board of Trade of 

Insurance Companies established in Great Britain 
Whole life | 
assurances 


Endowment 
assurances 


' 


| With | Without | With | Without 
profits profi | profits profic 
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GIFTS Estate duty normally becomes pavable by the recipient ot 


a gift valued at over (500 if the donor should die within 5 


INTER years. An unanticipated demand for payment of this tax ; 
which may well be unexpectedly heavy—is often a financial } 
VIVOS shock. Advantage may be taken of the Gift Protection ? 
Policy, however, to secure cover for liability to estate duty on gifts inter vives. 
¢ The cost is usually quite modest. 
} r For example, in the case of a donor aged fifty-five next 
birthday, to cover contingent liability to estate duty of £1,000 during the first 
> year, decreasing according to the Finance Bill, 1960, to £400 during the fifth year, 
| would normally require five annual premiums of £11. Substantial reductions 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
4 
¢ 
¢ 
* 


in rate are allowed for large cases, 
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Face the future 
with | 


PEARL 


by assurance 


For more than ninety years the Pearl Assurance Company 
has been rendering a valuable and personal insurance service 
to millions of families in their homes. 

During this time our business has steadily grown so that 
today we are transacting insurance in most parts of the 
world. This progress has been achieved by a continuous study 
of the everchanging needs of those whom we insure, and 
our Life, Fire and Accident Branches are at YOUR service. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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FIRE 
LIFE 
PENSIONS 
ACCIDENT 
MARINE 
AVIATION 


The Sign of Security 
The Company's QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 
falls due on 31st December 1960 and all WITH 
PROFIT, LIFE P¢ \LICIES effected on or before 
this date will share in the BONUS distributed. 


In 1959 the rate of INTERIM BONUS payable 
on such policies was increased to 
50/- PER CENT. 
Lendon Othce: 


Scottish Union House, 25 Bucklersbury, E.C.4 


Head Office: 


35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


To.every young 
husband... 


Now you have someone else to think of, think 
well ahead ... be prepared, with Assurance, 
for any eventuality the future may have in 
store. For wise Assurance it will pay you to 
have a word with a Scottish Mutual repre- 
sentative. For details without obligation, 
write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office - 109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 .- 


Telephone: City 6321 


London Office -6 Bell Yard - Law Courts - WC2 


Telephone: Chancery 9411 
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TABLE XIiI.—LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARISONS 
What do the life offices offer today ? 
And what are they paying today on coxtracts effected 40 and 25 years ago? 


The comparisons below, as in 1950 and 1955, are based on an annual premium 


of £25 paid by a life aged 30 next birthday assurable at tabular rates 





Amounts payable in 1960 j New sums assured in 1960 (a) 




















Whole life assurance with | Endowment assurance with | 
profits effected in 1920, profits effected in 1935, Without profits With profis 
payable on death in 1960 payable on maturity in 1960 | 
Company 
| whole | Endow- | Whole | Endow- | Present rate of 
Sum | Bonus Total | Sum | Bonus | Total | life ment life ment interim bonus (b) 
assured ! assured | j assurance assurance assurance assurance) 
} | } } i } (c) 
mi ei @ | ot @ | @-l aS 4 ® ; «od Per cent 
Alliance. ; 1,025 1,011 2,036 597 305 902 1,554 750 1,006 573 46/- Compound 
Atlas . 1,015 1,022 2,037 600 280 1,578 764 964 569 50/- Compound 
Beacon pu 1,062 634 1,696 62! 205 826 1,554 77) =| «©21,058 | «S85 =| «52/- Simple 
Britannic 1,047 681 1,728 60! 725 826 1,591 757 | «214.063 =} ~—= (S568 | 46/- Simple 
Caledonian .. 1,058 gi3 | ts«4 871 627 268 0— is | 686 776 CO 960 564 63/- Simple 
} 
Clerical, Medical & Genera! 981 860 1,841 $52 325 ° ©«SOBf7 1.611 738 0=0 | («1,093 576 $5/- Simple 
Commercial Union 1,045 840 1,885 616 345 961 1,570° 7a44—CO 956 | 565 | 52/-— Compound 
Co-operative ...... 1,060 690 1,750 630 230 860 Not issued | 1,007 590 44/- Simple 
Eagle Star..... 1,005 678 1,683 605 259 864 1,630 738—CtCtié«é‘«CBE 594 48/- Simple 
Equitable...... 926 1,100 2,026 625 34006, «29S =| sC«N7724 806 926 595 | =40/— Simple (') (2) 
Equity & Law .. ‘ 1,023 1,135 2,158 627 492 11g 1699 803 1,065 5% ® 
Friends’ Provident 1,041 964 2,005 60! 283 884 1,595 770 1,011 584 50/- compound 
General] Life..... 1,003 7% 1,739 615 25 830 1,546 , 742 1,029 572 45/- Simple 
Guardian..... cas 993 1,050 2,043 642 349 1 1,685 776 1,047 580 63/- Simple 
Law Union & Rock 1,034 914 1,948 610 251 86! 1,522 749 1,007 $72 40/- Compound 
Legal & General.. 985 1,051 2,036 Not issued 1,674* 779 1,024° $79 50/- Compound 
Life Association of Scotland 1,022 712 1,734 630 229 859 1,531 739 1,091 573 45/- Simple 
Liverpool & London & Giobe 1,003 800 1,803 612 285 897 1,604 730 1,042 566 55/- Simple 
London & Manchester 1,033 858 1,891 628 2% 924 1,500 156 1,015 575 48/— Simple 
London Assurance 1,020 1,053 2.973 628 290 918 1,600 767 970 571 @ 45/- Compound 
London Life.. 1,063 1,017 2,080 634 312 946 1,582 783 1,068 606 50/- Com nd 
Marine & General 1,023 875 1.898 625 314 939 1,643 784 1,043 585 50/-— Simple (') 
National Mutual 1,034 1.412 2,446 620 345 965 1,471* 769 877 556 47/6 Compound (') 
National Provident. ‘ 997 1,019 2,016 613 292 905 1,527 776 1,079 619 47/6 Simple (') 
North British & Mercantile 1,003 957 1,960 617 291 908 1,527° 765 1,000* 580 52/- Compound 
Northern ...... ; 1,020 84! 1,661 619 2972 911 1,570 766 1,047 $73 48/- Simple 
Norwich Union ... 966 937 | «1,903 631 289 920 1,618° 761 +040 $92 50/- Simple (') 
PPP TT Tre | +,020 693 | 1,713 612 239 esi, 47It | | 733 1,043¢ 583 | 48/- Simple 
| 1,022 635 1,857 597 7235 — (ats. ; $621 | 778 | 1,056 569 | 45/- Simple 
ets | Vom | 746 | ‘773 63 8 | aT! 1626 | 762 | 15060 | 596 | S0/- Simple 
j | } 
1027 | 829 1856 622 258 880 1550 | 761 | 1,060 399 40/~- Simple (*) 
; 10 | 969 2,000 | 626 355 981 1,63! 776 1,059 58i | -52/~ Simple (4) 
|} §0IS | 65! 1,666 620 221 841 1,515* 7% 1014* | 575 44/- Simple 
‘ 1071 | sig | 1,890 598 283 88) 1,604 730 1,042 566 © «55/- Simple 
Royal Exchange. ... 1,020 | 739 :|—CO«7S9 622 267 889 1,613 760 1038 , S64 $5/- Simple 
| 
Scottish Amicable. . 96 «6|6=—C10I9 |—l1,98S 60! 326 7 1.477 730 1,008 574 | 50/~ Compound 
Scottish Equitable .. 1,000 985 1,985 606 314 920 1,562 779 964 S71 50-C nd 
Scottish Life..... hae 1,012 787 1.799 é6tl 272 883 1,535 744 1045 | 570 | 48/- Simple 
Scottish Mutual (General)... 1,031 1,013 2,044 628 245 873 1,559° 7% | 968° 574 } 45/~ Compound 
Scottish Mutual (Temperance) 1,145 1,125 2,270 649 253 902 1,643° 779 1,030° | %¢7 45/- Compound 
| 
Scottish Provident. ... ‘ Not avaiable S91 293 884 1,592 773 1012 | 580 52/6 Compound 
Scottish Union & National \ 1,000 748 1.748 617 274 89) 1,626 760 «|—ss«U4,056 584 | S1/- Simple 
Scottish Widows’ .. 966 1,416 2,382 617 489 1,106 1,622* 781 984 56 50/~ Compound (°) 
Standard Life.. 1,022 1,338 2,360 606 418 1,024 1,603 750 8% 552 *) 
Sun Life Not available Not available | ,600t 751 | 1,058 580 50/- Simple 
United Kingdom Provident (General) 995 | 1,060 2,055 604 340 944 \ 1.562° 744 954 | 567 52/- Compound 
United Kingdom Provident (Temperance) 995 | «21160 2.155 64 3%0 CO oO4 ' j 53/~ Compound 
Wesleyan & General .... E es 1,040 | 677 1.717 624 220 B44 1.467% 724% 1.0684 $80+ 42/- Simple 
Yorkshire ........ ah j | 1018 | 880 1,698 595 304 899 1612 8 781 1,086 588 38=—s« 55/- Simple 
Notes —(a) Policies normally provide unresricted cover. The figures given are for males 


some offices now offer more favourable terms to women 
a compound bonus is calculated upon the sum assured and existing bonuses 
ife and endowment asturances. (c) Term 25 years. (') Rate applicable to endowment assurances ; 
the rate is 40/+ per cent compound plus 20/- per cent simple 
reversionary bon vueet. 


(b) A simple bonus s one calculated with 
Except where otherwise shown bonuses in the table are applicable to both whole 
a higher rate of bonus 6 payable on whole life assurances. (7)-On death ; on maturing policies 
() For the policies shown the present rate of interim bonus ¢ 58/— per cent of the sum assured plus 36/- per cent of existing 


(*) Plus special bonus of 14/~ per cent simple for each year in force prior to 1959 (max.mum £25 per cent) on termination by death or maturity. 
of 20/- per cent compound on policy in force on 3ist December, 1959 


10 per cent of the surh assured) on termination by deach or maturiy. 
i 


reference to the sum assured only 


(5) Plus special bonus 
(*) 42/- per cent compound plus 42/- per cent of existing bonuses together with 10 per cent of total bonuses (maximum 


* Premiums cease at age 8S. t Premiums cease at age 90. = ¢ Cover against war risks is restricted 
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New Pensions—In or Out? 


Whether to contract employees into the new graduated pension scheme next April 


or to contract them out is exercising employers all over the country. 


Many em- 


ployers can do at least as well for their workpeople as the new scheme promises. 
But the arguments for contracting out are' by no means tonclusive 


IME is getting short. An employer with his own pension 

scheme must make up his mind befigre next April whether he 

wants to “contract in” for the new'state graduated pensions 
or to “ contract out.” What should he do? Is there much in it 
financially ? What would be the best for his employees? The 
answers to these difficult questions do not always point in the same 
direction. 

Under’ the new scheme the present flat pensions will be supple- 
mented by additional graduated pensions in return for a system 
of graduated contributions. Unless the employer takes positive 
steps to contract out, his employees will be automatically contracted 
in. National Insurance contributions will then be in two parts. 
First, there will be the minimum joint contributions, a little less 
than at present ; in addition, for those earning over £9 a week, 
there will be graduated joint contributions equal to a percentage 
of earnings over {9 and up to £15 a week. This will entitle the 
employee to a corresponding graduated pension related directly 
to the total graduated contributions paid. The contributions and 
pensions under the new scheme are shown in Tables XIII and XIV 
on the next page. 

Provided certain requirements are satisfied, an employer with 
an existing pension scheme can contract out of the graduated 
scheme and the National Insurance contributions and pensions of 
the employees affected will then continue at their present level 
regardless of earnings. Not all members of an occupational scheme 
need be contracted out, and the employer can choose provided 
the categories of those in and those out are clearly defined. If at a 
later date he wants to change his mind he can do so, but only from 
then onwards. For members to be eligible for contracting out the 
scheme must provide a statutory pension for a man of at least 
10}d. a week at the age of 65 (9d. for a woman at 60) for each year 
of contracted-out service. This is the same sum as the maximum 
graduated pension for a person earning at least £15 a week. 

Probably most employers are now knee-deep in pamphlets issued 
by the authorities, the life offices and others concerned with the 
administration of pension schemes. Before becoming submerged 
it is worth reading the chapter on contracting out in the new 
book by Pilch and Wood* which explains the alternatives with 
considerate understanding for the layman. 

It is always iriteresting to know what other people are doing 
and the Association of Superannuation and Pension Funds has 
recently reported the decisions of a number of employers who 
have replied to their enquiries. The three broad choices are 
grouped in the following table : 


Number of 
pension funds 
affected 
Action taken :— ; 
(t) Contracting in without reduction of occupational scheme benefits peo 
(2) Contracting out some members of occupational scheme 19 
(3) Contracting in with reduction of occupational scheme benefits 28 


Total decisions analysed ‘ ieee 276 


* “Pension Schemes,” by Michael Pilch and Victor Wood. Mutchinson 
of London. 40s. 


These numbers do not tell the full story because of the wide - 
diversity of schemes in a relatively small sample. But there are 
other indications—the FBI survey for one—that this sample 
shows the current trend. There is also evidence that con- 
tracting out is worth contemplating. What are the main con- 
siderations in deciding which group to join? , Cost is no doubt 
one, though the size of the state graduated benefits and contribu- 
tions are relatively small initially and need to be kept in 
perspective. 

For contracting in, relatively the worst situation that can con- 
front the employer is that all his employees earn exactly £15 
a week: even then the employer's contributions would increase 
next April by only 1} per cent of his pay roll for men and by 14 
per cent for women. In practice the extra cost to the employer 
rarely. works out at more than one half of one per cent of the 
payroll. It is not therefore surprising that contracting in looks 
like being the most popular among employers and were it not for 
the likelihood that the state scheme will grow in size there might 
be still more advocates of contracting in, leaving the occupational 
scheme “on top” without adjustment. That is especially so in 
cases where emplyjyers feel that improved pensions benefits are 
desirable in themselves. 


SSUMING, however, that the occupational scheme provides 
benefits which permit\the employer to contract out, the ques- 
tion whether he should do ‘so or not will depend very much on 
whether the state graduated benefits give good value for whatever 
it costs to contract in for them. Here a striking featute of the 
graduated scheme emerges. As the tables ors, the contributions 
for low-paid employees are smaller for the “ ins”, and they get a 
small graduated pension as well. It is nay true to say that for 
men earning less than about {12 a week and women {11, the 
state scheme gives good value for money, judged by commercial 
standards. Above those earnings, the graduated benefit is not 
an attractive bargain for the excess contributions that have to be 
paid. To achieve the best of both worlds the employer could 
contract out broadly according to earnings, though any splitting 
on those lines has to be clearly defined from the start and sufficiently 
stable to prevent frequent movements in and out of the state 
scheme. 


If a contracted-out employee leaves service before pension 
age the employer has to see that his statutory pension is preserved 
one way or another. The most important methods adopted here 
are, first, to provide it as a frozen (paid-up) pension under the 
occupational scheme or, secondly to make a payment in lieu (PIL) 
to the ministry. If the statutory pension is sufficiently large 
it is usually more economical to preserve it as a frozen pension. 

The amount of the PIL is the difference between the joint con- 
tributions for an employee in the graduated scheme earning £15 
a week and those actually paid while he was contracted out. This 
involves the payment of 7s. 4d. for a man and 8s. 11d. for a 
woman, for each week of contracted-out service. If the employee 
who has left earned at least £15 a week, the PIL imposes no real 
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For Confidence and Security 


Insure with 


COMMERCIAL 
UNION 


GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 24 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


4 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


ASSOCIATED OFFICES: 


British & European Insurance Co. Ltd. 
British General Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Edinburgh Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Fine Art & General insurance Co. Ltd. 
National insurance Co. of Great Britain Led. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


Travellers’ insurance Association Ltd. 
Union Assurance Society Ltd. 
West of Scotland insurance Office Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Co. 


Yorkshire for.. 


Everything ! 


For Cheese and Chocolate. Cliffs and Coal. 
Dales and Dialect. Farms and Foundries. 
Horses, Hounds and Ham. Minsters and Mills. 
Moors and Monasteries. Pennines and Pudding. 


Potholes and Parkin. 
(Not forgetting a little Cricket.) Everything 
indeed, and all of the best. 


including 


YORKSHIRE 
_ INSURANCE 


THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York. Becket House, 30-37 Old Jewry, London, EC.2— 


; 
| 


Wolds and Woollens. 


THE PERFECT 
INVESTMENT 


is Life Assurance 


| The investment of a sum annually in Endowment Assurance provides 
a measure of security and freedom from anxiety that no other form of 
thrift can furnish. It creates an immediate estate for dependants, affords 
a favourable return at the end of the period, and is the only form of 
investment on which a rebate of income tax can be claimed. 

We have an outstanding bonus record and the rates declared for with- 
profit policies at the last Triennial Valuation (31st Dec. 1959) were 52s. 
and 53s. per cent per annum compound. Our current interim bonuses 


| are at the same high rate. 


| 
| 
| 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
, for Mutual Life Assurance 
33-36 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Mansion House 6543 


(Rs A RE NE Se ND ses SE ME aS SS RSG ON GARE NED 
To the Secretary & Actuary, United Kingdom Provident, 33-36, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 

Please send me details of your Endowment Assurance, without obligation. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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When paying your life assurance 
premiums, do you ever ask yourself 
What happens 
if there’s a slump 
or a crisis P 


“| 
A\ 


WH 


Over more than a century the British Life Offices have successfully weathered 
wars, slumps, crises of all kinds. They have vast experience of long-term 
investment. Their record of performance in the past is the best guarantee you 
could possibly have for the future. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest their policyholders’ savings 
with one main purpose fn mind—to make sure that the man or woman who 
holds a policy gets the best deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract—this calls for sound as well as fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per ceht or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most businesses it is concerned with people. 
You'll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. 


You get a good deal from Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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penalty on the employer, because the same contributions would 
have been paid if he had been in the graduated scheme all] the 
time. It is when the contracted-out employee who has left has 
earned less than £15 in any week that a penalty occurs, because 
more has then to be paid as a PIL than would otherwise have been 
the case. But in practice the penalty may be less than it seems 
at first sight ; for up to half the PIL can be recovered from any 
refund of contributions due to the employee from the occupational 
scheme. Even so the possible loss arising from employees leaving 
their jobs may reduce the financial advantage of contracting out, 
and where labour turnover is high, as it is among women, it may 
be advisable for the employer to contract in on these grounds alone. 


Joint consultation between employer and employees is officially 
encouraged and most employers would no doubt want a majority 
of their employees to support their decision. Are pensions a 
problem which the employees prefer to solve domestically, or are 
the employees in question more suitably included in the uniform 
arrangements made by the state ? One trouble is that the impact 
of the scheme varies materially with differences in earnings. For 
example, a man earning {£9 a week or less would pay 1s. 7d. less 
contribution a week if he is “in” than if he is “ out.” He would 
get no graduated pension either way so that employees with low 
earnings are likely to prefer contracting in. At the other end of 
the scale, if the graduated benefits were a desirable addition to a 
man’s pension they would be secured more cheaply through an 
occupational scheme, and contracting out would therefore appear 
to be better. 


The relative proportions of high and low paid employees in 
the firm may therefore influence the final decision, though 
it is always possible to split between the “ins” and the “ outs.” 
Administratively there may not be much for the employer to choose 
between contracting in and contracting out. For contracted-in 
employees graduated contributions must be collected but no 
pensions have to be preserved for those who leave. For contracted- 
out employees there are no graduated contributions to collect but 
the statutory pensions must be preserved. 


os not the employer contract in to the graduated scheme 
and reduce the benefits and contributions of his occupational 
scheme ? This, as the sample shows, is a relatively unpopular 


TABLE XIil.—NATIONAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS PER WEEK 





Present scheme 
(and contracted OUT) 


New scheme 
(contracted IN) 





Weekly earnings 
Employee Employer Total Employee Employer Total 
s. d s. d s. ds s. d s. d s @ 
Men 
£9 or less 91 8 3 1@ 2 8 4 7 0 iS 4 
£10 911 8 3 ig 2 ea 71 17 2 
cil 911 @ 3 is 2 10 2 8 10 19 0 
£12 911 8 3 i@ 2 1 60 98 20 («8 
£13 911 8 3 1@ 2 11.40 10 6 22 «4 
ti4 9 tI 8 3 i@ 2 12 8 it 64 24 0 
£15 or more 911 8 3 is 2 3 5 2 1 25 6 
Women 
£9 or less 80 6 9 2 7 2 6 4 13 6 
£10... 8 0 69 149 8 1 7 3 is 4 
éil 80 69? 49:1 990 82 17 2 
£12 8 0 6 9 1469 910 , ae. 18 10 
£13. 80 69? 149 io 8 910 20 6 
£14. _ 80 69? 1469 "66 10 8 72 2 
£15 or more .. 8 0 69 4 9 ee —-9 3 8 





NOTES.—for intermediate earnings the new scheme contributions will be 
interpolated at Ss. earnings intervals. 


The Act provides for increases in contributions for contracted-in and contracted- 
out employees at four five-yearly intervals but the increases do not produce increased 
pensions 


course, because it is difficult to devise a solution which is equitable 
for all employees. In its favour, however, it avoids the need for the 
employer to preserve a frozen pension or pay a PIL when an 
employee leaves. Unfortunately, while under an occupational 
scheme the benefits are commercially related to the contributions 
paid by the employer and the employee, under the state scheme they 
are not; for example at about the £10 10s. level of earnings the 
contracted-in employee gets a graduated pension but pays no more 
in contributions than a contracted-out employee. Thus it is 
impossible to devise a satisfactory match for the reductions in con- 
tributions and benefits in the occupational scheme. Moreover, 
future alterations in the graduated scheme—whether as a result of ° 
a change in government or a change in government policy or in 
adjustment to a change in the value of money——would need further 
compensating adjustments*in the occupational scheme. The whole 
complicated process is hardly likely to achieve the same objectives 
so simply or effectively as contracting out. 

The trend of National Insurance benefits has always been upwards 
and the future progress of the graduated scheme is an imponderable 
element which it would be reckless to ignore. Yet just how the 
presumptive widening of the state scheme should affect an 
employer’s verdict is anyone’s guess. If it can be accepted that the 
same principles of operation will be broadly maintained, future 
expansion will sharpen some of the issues now under discussion 
and it might be unwise to rely upon the balance of advantage and 
disadvantage remaining as insignificant as it is at the moment. 
Contracting in or out involves a separate decision for each individual 
scheme and it would be dangerous to generalise—for employers or 
organised labour. Certainly it is only partly a matter of figures, 
and for many employers both the figures and the substance of the 
argument are likely to be finely balanced. A thought or two for 


the future may help to tip the scales now and could save some 
mischief later. 


TABLE XIV.—GRADUATED WEEKLY PENSION UNDER THE STATE 
GRADUATED SCHEME TO THE NEAREST SHILLING 





MEN 
starting graduated contributions at age 
Average weekly earnings 











18 30 40 50 60 

s. d s. d s. @ s. d s. d 
£9 or less eon . 
£10. 6 0 5 0 3 0 ao 
gil. 13 (0 10 0 7 0 4 0 1 0 
£12 20 «0 is 0 i0 0 6 0 20 
£i3. 27 0 20 («0 14 0 8 0 20 
£i4 3460 25 0 is 0 1 0 3 0 
£15 or more 41 0 30 («0 2 0 13 0 4 0 

WOMEN 
starting graduated contributions at age 

Average weekly earnings 

18 30 40 so 55 

sd ad s. d. s. d. s. ¢. 
£9 or less | ase - ee oes _ 
ae j 5 0 3 0 | 20 ' 0 nn 
Genero: 10 0 7 0 | 40 20 ; § 0 
Gi cea 60 is 90 0 @ | 7 0 30 ' 0 
£13 2 «0 140 a 40 20 
SP wddsveaes ereceae’} - ae is 0 12 0 | 6 0 30 
£15 or more....... oo )[)lUumRk 8 40: 7 @ 30 





NOTES.—The average weekly earnings figure will be calculated from the actual 
earnings on which contridutions are paid from April, 1961. 

The basic pension is at present 50s. a week for a single person, and 80s. a week for a 
married couple, and would be payable in addition to the amounts in the above table. 


A graduated widow's pension is payable (but not before age 60) equal to one haif 
the amount secured by the husband's graduated contributions. 
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When paying your life assurance 
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Over more than a century t88 British Life Offices have successfully weathered 
wars, slumps, crises of all kinds. They have vast experience of long-term 
investment, Their record of performance in the past is the best guarantee you 
could possibly have for the future. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest their policyholders’ savings 
with one main purpose in mind—to make sure that the man or woman who 
holds a policy gets the best deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract—this calls for sound as well as fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most businesses it is concerned with people. 
You'll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. 


You get a good deal from Life. Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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penalty on the employer, because the same contributions would 
have been paid if he had been in the graduated scheme all the 
time. It is when the contracted-out employee who has left has 
earned less than £15 in any week that a penalty occurs, because 
more has then to be paid as a PIL than would otherwise have been 
the case. But in practice the penalty may be less than it seems 
at first sight ; for up to half the PIL can be recovered from any 
refund of contributions due to the employee from the occupational 
scheme. Even so the possible loss arising from employees leaving 
their jobs may reduce the financial advantage of contracting out, 
and where labour turnover is high, as it is among women, it may 
be advisable for the employer to contract in on these grounds alone. 

Joint consultation between employer and employees is officially 
encouraged and most employers would no doubt want a majority 
of their employees to support their decision. Are pensions a 
problem which the employees prefer to solve domestically, or are 
the employees in question more suitably included in the uniform 
arrangements made by the state ? One trouble is that the impact 
of the scheme varies materially with differences in earnings. For 
example, a man earning {9 a week or less would pay Is. 7d. less 
contribution a week if he is “in” than if he is “ out.” He would 
get no graduated pension either way so that employees with low 
earnings are likely to prefer contracting in. At the other end of 
the scale, if the graduated benefits were a desirable addition to a 
man’s pension they would be secured more cheaply through an 
occupational scheme, and contracting out would therefore appear 
to be better. 


The relative proportions of high and low paid employees in 
the firm may therefore influence the final decision, though 
it is always possible to split between the “ins” and the “ outs.” 
Administratively there may not be much for the employer to choose 
between contracting in and contracting out. For contracted-in 
employees graduated contributions must be collected but no 
pensions have to be preserved for those who leave. For contracted- 
out employees there are no graduated contributions to collect but 
the statutory pensions must be preserved. 


Cs not the employer contract in to the graduated scheme 


and reduce the benefits and contributions of his occupational 
scheme ? This, as the sample shows, is a relatively unpopular 


TABLE XIIL—NATIONAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS PER WEEK 


Present scheme 
(and contracted OUT) 


New scheme 
(contracted IN) 
Weekly earnings | 


Employee Employer (Total Employee Entployer Torta! 
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£15 or more .. 


NOTES.—Ffor intermediate earnings the new scheme contributions will be 
interpolated at Ss. earnings intervals. 


The Act provides for increases in contributions for contracted-in and contracted- 
out employees at four five-yearly intervals but the increases do not produce increased 
pensions 
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course, because it is difficult to devise a solution which is equitable 
for all employees. In its favour, however, it avoids the need for the 
employer to preserve a frozen pension or pay a PIL when an 
employee leaves. Unfortunately, while under an occupational 
scheme the benefits are commercially related to the contributions 
paid by the employer and the employee, under the state scheme they 
are not; for example at about the {10 10s. level of earnings the 
contracted-in employee gets a graduated pension but pays no more 
in contributions than a contracted-out employee. Thus it is 
impossible to devise a satisfactory match for the reductions in con- 
tributions and benefits in the occupational scheme. Moreover, 
future alterations in the graduated scheme—whether as a result of 
a change in government or a change in government policy or in 
adjustment to a change in the value of money—would need further 
compensating adjustments*in the occupational scheme. The whole 
complicated process is hardly likely to achieve the same objectives 
so simply or effectively as contracting out. 

The trend of National Insurance benefits has always been upwards 
and the future progress of the graduated scheme is an imponderable 
element which it would be reckless to ignore. Yet just how the 
presumptive widening of the state scheme should affect an 
employer's verdict is anyone’s guess. If it can be accepted that the 
same principles of operation will be broadly maintained, future 
expansion will sharpen some of the issues now under discussion 
and it might be unwise to rely upon the balance of advantage and 
disadvantage remaining as insignificant as it is at the moment. 
Contracting in or out involves a separate decision for each individual 
scheme and it would be dangerous to generalise—for employers or 
organised labour. Certainly it is only partly a matter of figures, 
and for many employers both the figures and the substance of the 
argument are likely to be finely balanced. A thought or two for 


the future may help to tip the scales now and could save some 
mischief later. 


TABLE XIV.—GRADUATED WEEKLY PENSION UNDER THE STATE 
GRADUATED SCHEME TO THE NEAREST SHILLING 


MEN 
starting graduated contributions at age 
Average weekly earnings 
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ecoceco * 
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WOMEN 
Starting graduated contributions at age 
Average weekly earnings 
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NOTES.—The average weekly earnings figure will be calculated from the actual 
earnings on which contributions are paid from April, 1961. 

The basic pension is at present SOs. a week for a single person, and @0s. 2 week for a 
married couple, and would be payable in addition to the amount in the above tabie. 

A graduated widow's pension is (but not before age 60) equal to one half 
the amount secured by the h "s graduated contributions. 
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An Underwriting Improvement 


B" for unprecedented fire damage in 
the United Kingdom last year, 
underwriting would haye shown a 
net profit. A substantial further improve- 
ment occurred in the results of North 
American business, but the leading insur- 
ance companies whose accounts are 
euulyond tn Table XVE wees ba the sed for 
the year in succession after providing 
for overhead expenses and for tax. Buoyant 
interest income and profits from life and 
annuity business the means for 
another round of dividend increases. 

Last year’s experience was a text-book 
demonstration of the advantage of i 
risks geographically and avoiding undue 
concentration in one class of business. A 
few offices made an underwriting profit in 
the United States, but British insuters as 
a whole incurred an underwriting. loss of 
$84 million, though that was modest in 
compari ‘with the $344 million lost in 
1958 and nearly twice that amount in 1957. 
At home, wastage by fire jumped from {24 
million in 1958 to £44 million last year, 

with the previous record of £27} 
million in 1955 ; and the fire department 
profits of the leading offices recorded in 
Table XVII fell from £7.2 million (3 per 
cent of premiums) to {4.4 million (1.8 per 
cent of premiums), 


Motor insurance, which fan at a losd of 


£10 million in 1958, was less costly to the 
insurance companies last year, when {1.5 


TABLE XV.—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Total Net 
Premium Trading 
Income* Surplus 

or Deficit* 


Company 


(1) (2) 


- 


é 


107,425,813 
24,343,461 
40,496,867 
68,653,350 
33,267,396 
26,924,067 
35,345,086 
33,065,045 
31,904,330 
38,512,002 
17,367,132 


4 
358,058 
753,124 

30,531 
206,893 
453,539 
391 147 
230,929 
603,645 
$02,110 

78.626 
122,425 
349,984 
919,149 

~ 1,327,211 
$62,176 
63,846 


Commercial Union (b) . 


Employers’ Liability 
General Accident 
Guardian , 
London Assurance 
London & Lancashire 
Northern > 
Norwich Union () 
Phoenix oe 
Prudential (q) 

Royal (s) 137,292,596 
Royal arenes (0) ‘ 48,579,908 
NON in 555 -e 23,328,315 
Yorkshire 14,649,244 — 


701,900,873 — 791,937 


* Excluding life. annuity and capita! redemption business 
and marine insurance 
{c) Before £200,000 to contingencres reserve 
(g) Before £500,000 to general reserve. 

() including Scottish Union and National 

(0) Before 34,762 capitalised. 
*B” shareholders and one-quarter to the “A” shareholders 

(t) Inctuding Atlas. 


(d) Inciudin 
(h) Before £400 


t After debenture interest and preference dividends 
non-recurring payment of £160.78! 


(m) Before £155, 
(p) Exctuding £79,607 provided on shares usued in 1960 
Price and yield of ‘8 shares 
(w) Before £304,000 from investment and genera! reserves 


million was lost on a global premium 
income of £278 million. Nevertheless, the 
chairman of the Royal/Globe group has 
declared that, unless the rise in road casual- 
ties and in the cost of repairs is halted, 
“ sooner or later'”\motor insurance rates in 
this country must be revised. Accident 
departments made an aggregate under- 
writing profit last year that more than 
offset the narrowing of fire insurance mar- 
gins—-the first time since 1955 that accident 
underwriting was in the black. 


Surpluses transferred from the Marine 
accounts of the offices included in Table 
XVII rose from {2.3 million in 1958 
to {2.7 million last year. There are signs of 
an improvement in marine insurance— 
which consistently confounded forecasts 
of underwriting losses—notwithstanding 
continued pressure on premium rates for 
cargo cover in a market that is over-large for 
the available business. Now that shipyards 
are once again secking work, competitive 
tendering for repairs to damaged vessels is 
helping to keep claims costs down. 

The biggest contribution to last year's 
materially better non-life underwriting 
results came however, from the United 
States where, for most classes of insurance, 
the loss ratio (the proportion of premiums 
paid out in clams) was lower than in 1958. 
Further rate in¢reases were obtained, notably 
in the State of New York where, after three 
years’ delay, higher motor insurance pre- 


Underwriting Profits 


Transferred 
Ratio from Life Net Net 
(2) and Capital Total Interest 
to (1) Redemp- (2) + (4) Earnings*t 
tion Funds 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


per cent é £ £ 
104,993 463,05! 743,353 
304,393 448 731¢ 4,676,887 
135,939 105,408 1,391,185 
86,695 293,588e 900.984 
22,604 476,143¢ 2,317,921 
225,066 166,08/h 1,584,664 
30,000 260,929; 890,755** 
32,693 $70,952 1,219,069 
33,142 468 968k 1,109,314 
25,000 53,626m 765.954 
6,697 115.7280 1,275,797 
38,370 388,354r 557,828** 
128,000 1,047,149 4,304,747 
173,802 1,153,409u 1,844.69! 
$62,176 940,870 
114,286 50,440y 368,418 


j hte i 
OnnNOnNoO~-O-CSoCo- 


| 


aan NOWNYN ON NYS NS 


—0-1 1,461,680 669,743 24,892,437 


t “ Reserves" include share capital, all free reserves and the under 
** Estimated (a) Sun Alliance 
(e) Before £250,000 to cant 
(j) Before £250,000 to general reserve. 

from tax reserve and £350,000 to investment reierve 

{q) General branch only, i.e., all business 
(r)} Before £10,000 to iiwestment 


© general reserve 


interest Earnings and Dividends 


Ordinary (6) 
Dividends 


eel«70 84 4 


3,094,029 151-2 
1 ,330,500d 1046 
428,750 210 | 
1,405,688 1649 
1,031,943 153 6 
559,212 189 3 
835,904 145 8 
602,852 1840 110 
336,875 227 4 
636,854p 200 3 
400,000 139 5 
3,201,293 1345 
924,467 199-5 
771,750 121.9 
336,875 


16,777,462 


(v) Before writing off £9,277 capital reorganisation expenses 
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miums were at last authorised by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. Previous rate revi- 
sions also brought in bigger premiums. 
Experience in the United States is expected 
to improve further this year; the first 
quarter’s figures were much better than 
those for the first quarter of 1959. Claims 
costs are reasonably stable and income from 
existing business is rising as policies are 
renewed at increased rates of premium. 


Fire damage in this country shows no 
sign so far of returning to a more normal 
level. The estimated cost for the first four 
months was {19.9 million (including the 
Glasgow warehouse fire in which 19 men 
were killed and the estimated damage 
totalled £3 million) compared with {11.2 
million for the same period in 1959. Whilst 
last year’s spate of extremely costly fires 
owed something to the exceptionally dry 
summer, the root cause of some of them was 
more deeply seated. Modern manufac- 
turing methods require very large single 
storey factories without interior walls that 
would help to confine a fire to the area in 
which it started; an outbreak can thus 
easily get out of control. 


The insurance companies may be able to 
show a modest net underwriting profit from 
business this year, but further increases in 
dividends will continue to depend upon the 
buoyancy of their non-life interest income, 
which grows in line with their resources. 
Those of the companies in Table XVII 
rose last year by £49 million com- 
pared with {19 million in 1958 and 
£28 million in 19§7. Insurance dividends 
may be raised again next spring. but 
probably by less than this year. 


1959 


Ordinary Shares 


Reserves 
Ratio to Price 
Premiums July 19 
to (7) % 1960 


(8) (9) (10) 


per cent per cent 
123 0 67 
104 54 
134 74 
64 95 
82 88 
95 106 
95 44. 
87 4) 
95 
{n) 
120 /- 
73/6 
142/6 
95 - 
67/9 (a) 
101/3 


wewWwwnNwwww ry 


76 
72 
84 
98 
104 


wWOuU@anwouvnwse Ons 
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109 4 86 
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148 4 951 


writing and additional reserves maintained for fire. accident 
shares (b) Inctuding North British and Mercantile 
ingencies account (f) Northern & Employers’ shares 
(k) Before £150,000 to investment and contingency reserve. | 
in) Shares held by Norwich Union Life insurance Society 
other than life: three-quarters of the profits belong to the 
reserve. {s) Including Liverpgo! and London and Giodd. 
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INSURE 
HOME SERVICE YOUR 
win SECURITY INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

insurance plans A week, a month, a year? 
to meet all And what happens when it stops ? 


modern needs Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 


Insurance Company. 
Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 


frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the: 


BRITANNIC Srmanent 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chief Office 
BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 1 nsurance Co.,Ltd. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 


ickness 


A triumph of World 
organisation and endeavour 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits $ 1 00 0 0 00 0 0 0 
Sum Assured £10,000 : 9 9 
* * * 
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Age next Birthday 40 


i New Life Assurance business transacted by the 

hans Premiums LEDS-O-4 Sun Life of Canada during 1959 throughout the 

World, including Great Britain and Ireland, 

fal far © complene table exceeded One Thousand Million Dollars. This 

is an achievement of which the Company is 

of attractive rates rightly proud but also one which the Organisa- 

tion regards as a stimulus to further endeavour. 

for Whole Life and Every day, every month, every year the aim is 

to improve and extend the services the Company 

Endowment Assurance renders to the public. Continuing progress is 
the watchword. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
LONDON and MANCHESTER 


(incorporated in Canode in 1865 by Act of Partierment as @ Limited Company) 


j. L. HARRIES (General Manager for Gt. Britain and ireland) 
141 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON S.W.!. 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 ROP RS eer Ses 





TOWER 
OF 
STRENGTH 


EST. 186! 
ASSETS EXCEED €153,000,000 


{Royal London 


MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, 
FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C.2 


@LIFE - ENDOWMENT 

@ FAMILY INCOME - PENSION 

@ HOUSEHOLDERS’ COMPREHEN- 
SIVE -. FIRE 

@ PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

@ BURGLARY 

@ PLATE GLASS 


THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTATE DUTIES 
by effecting 
A TRUST POLICY 
for the benefit of 


your heirs 


Full particulars can be had from 


6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 


or any of the Institution’s Branches 


FUNDS EXCEED £53,000,000 _ 
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Fiely on 
WESLEYAN 


& 
GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


Established 1841 


CHIEF OFFICES BIRMINGHAM 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1821 


CURRENT RATE OF 
LIFE BONUS 


63/- 


per cent per annum of the sum assured 


HEAD OFFICE 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, £.C.4 Tel: Mincing Lane 2555 
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TABLE XVI.—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH COMPANIES ($'000) 
1957 1958 1959 


Branch Branch , Branch 
remit- remit- remit- 
Under- Invest- tances Under- Invest- tances Under- Invest- tances 
Premiums writing ment and Premiums | writing ment and Premiums = writing ment and 
Profits Earnings* sub- | Profits | Earnings* | Profits | Earnings* sub- 
| sidiaries’ sidiaries’ | | j sidiaries’ 
dividends dividends } dividends 


_~ 


5,444 
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Source : Best's Insurance Guide * Gross interest dividends and rents less investment expenses (') Inciuding Liverpool & London & Globe (@) Shares now held by Northern & Employers 
Assurance Co. Ltd (}) Shares now held by Commercial Union (*) Shares now held by Sun Alliance Insurance Lid (5) US business sold to America Fore Loyalty Group in December, 1958; 


the 1958 figures were not included in the underwriting accounts of the Yorkshire. (*) Shares now held by Norwich Union Fire insurance Society. (’) Shares now held by Royal Exchange Assurance. 
(*) Under one management wnce the end of 1958 
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Knjoying the fruits! 


After years of the daily perusal of various financial 
columns, You may conclude, without much fear of contradiction, 
that “nothing succeeds like success". It seems logical, 
therefore, to ally yourself to organizations which have attained 
such an enviable reputation. Thus you too can enjoy 
a share of the fruits of success. 
This is one very sound reason for insuring with the Legal & General. 
But in addition to being one of the oldest and most successful 
assurance Companies in the Commonwealth, it also prides 
itself on having never lost the personal touch. For anything 
insurable, from your wife’s engagement ring to a pension scheme 
for the largest of firms, the Legal & General will be glad to help you. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4. 
TELEPHONE > CHANCERY 4444 


THE | 2. * Invest 


UNITED Poor) lin 
FRIENDLY: | @eapey oom: 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED i rr you want to know that your money 


is secure; you want to be able to 

4 withdraw without formality at any 

% ie time . . . So, if you're wise, you'll 

2h > > T ’ / , tiie 4 choose the Halifax, the largest 
LII E, : I IRE, BL RGLARY, Building Society in the world -— 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, — 


service ! 


HOUSE PURCHASE, bi: IF YOU HAVE £10 te £5,000 


ENDOWMENT, Etc., Etc. ‘N caer Te HALIFAX 


Deposits in the Society are 


R. C. BALDING Trustee Investments 


s 
Managing Director. IK A LI t AX 


Southwark Bridge Road, BUILDING SOCIETY 


‘HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - Yorkshire 


London, S.E. London Offices : 
S! Strand, W.C.2 62Moorgate,E.C.2 136 Kensington High Street, W. & 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY. 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Sir John Wrightson, accompanying the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
January 31, 1960, presented to the Annual 
General Meeting on July 21, 1960: 


On January 31, 1960, Mr Richard Miles 
retired as Chairman and Managing Director of 
the Company and your Directors elected me as 
his successor. Mr Miles joined the Company 
in 1932 as Managing Director, and for the 
ensuing twenty-eight years, ten of them , as 
Chairman, made the growth and development 
of the Company his constant care. I am happy 
to say that Mr Miles has consented to remain a 
member of the 


Following my election as Chairman, the 
Board appointed Mr Peter Wrightson as Vice- 
Chairman, both of us remaining Managing 
Directors. : 

The year under review has not been an easy 
one for the makers of heavy capital equipment. 


Our gross surplus for the year was £1,686,250 
and, compared with last year, the fall is less 
than might have been anticipated from the 
trading conditions, After depreciation and tax 
totalling £882,492 we are Htede with a net profit 
of £803,758. 

Members will recall thee at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on November 12th, we 


capitalised £885,937 10s. and applied this in’ 


paying up 3,543,750 new ordinary shares of 5s. 
each allotted to members in the proportion of 
one new ordinary 5s. share for every two 
ordinary 5s. shares then held. At this time we 
forecast that we would pay an interim dividend 
of 4 per cent on the increased capital in January, 
1960, and a final dividend of 10 per cent. This 
final dividend of 10 per cent we accordingly 
now recommend. 


IMPROVING EFFICIENCY 


During the year, no major plant extensions 
were made, the emphasis of our capital expendi- 
ture being on the replacement of machine tools 
to enable us to achieve greater accuracy, higher 
rates of production and to reduce cous ‘of 
manufacture. 


We are finding that many of our overseas 
customers require the grant of extended credit 
facilities. Severe demands may be made upon 
the finances of compdnies such as ours by these 
grants. Our Export Company has ceaselessly 
examined various schemes for extending credit 
to our customers in which they have had again 
the helpful’ support of our bankers and of the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department. 


VicKEE HEAD WRIGHTSON LTD. 


Last summer, we had talks with our friends 
Arthur G. McKee & Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which resulted in the formation of a 
jointly and equally owned Associated Company 
based in London—McKee Head Wrightson 
Limited—whereby the export oil division of 
Arthur G. McKee & Company and Head 
Wrightson & Company's oil and petro-chemical 


LIMITED 


interests merged to form a single consulting and 
contracting company. This close partnership 
in the oil and petro-chemical field follows fifteen 
years of successful collaboration in the iron and 
steel field. 


At the end of the year we decided that the 
time had come to group the Nuclear Power 
Division of the Parent Company under Head 
Wrightson Processes Limited, whose head- 
quarters we transferred from London to Yarm. 
The considerable amount of experience that we 
have built up on heavy water moderated 
research reactors will, therefore, be developed 
alongside the organisation dealing with our 
nuclear power activities. 


To enable us to develop Head Wrightson 
Processes Limited still further, we signed an 
agreement with the Belco Industrial Equipment 
Division of Bogue Electric Corporation of 
Paterson, New Jersey, whereby we will make 
and sell their line of water treatment plants 
throughout the Commonwealth and sterling 
area. 


NUCLEAR POWER PARTNERSHIP 


During the year, the competition between the 
groups capable and organised to undertake 
contracts for large scale nuclear power stations, 
had grown to a pitch that amalgamation was 
essential. The Group to which we belong, The 
Nuclear Power Plant Company, held discussions 
with the A.E.I.-John Thompson Nuclear Energy 
Company which resulted in the formation of 
a@ partnership between the two specialist 
organisation whereby they will design, tender 
and contract through The Nuclear Power Group 
for complete nuclear power stations. We are 
finding that the work being placed by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board is still not 
sufficient in volume to recover the rising cost 
of the specialist engineering staffs and the 
massive research effort necessary. 

During the year, our Research & Develop- 
ment Department was formed into a Division 
of the Parent Company, special emphasis being 
placed on the development department to stimu- 
late design engineering succeeding research pro- 
jects more quickly. This natural growth has 
already begun to provide results, and, since the 
end of the year under review, Head Wrightson 
Iron & Steel Works Engineering Limited has 
been successful in obtaining the contract from 
the Consett Iron Company for their new pneu- 
matic steel plant embodying both the Kaldo and 
Linz-Donawitz Oxygen processes. 

During the year, the first of the three Blast 
Furnaces at Durgapur, built by us with our 
Associated Company, ISCON, was inaugurated 
by the President of India. 


The last of the Bradwell Heat Exchangers 
was safely landed on the Essex Coast in October. 
The arrival of twelve vessels of this magnitude 
without incident is a fine reflection on all mem- 
bers of our organisation connected with this 
unique procedure. 

The Danish heavy water moderated research 


STEADILW INCREASING ORDER BOOK 


SIR JOHN WRIGHTSON’S STATEMENT 


reactor became critica] during January, 1960. A 
similar research reactor for Western Germany 
is.making slower progress. 


STEEL FOUNDRIES, STAMPINGS AND 
MINERALS ENGINEERING 


Head Wrightson Steei Foundries Limited and 
Head Wrightson Stampings Limited started the 
year bleakly. By early autumn, however, there 
had been a most welcome upsurge of enquiries 
and subsequently enough orders to ensure full 
output later in the year. 


The trade of Head Wrightson Iron Found- 
ries Limited follows the pattern of the heavy 
steel industry, and this also experienced a most 


dramatic improvement during the autumn of 
1959. 


Head Wrightson Colliery Enginecring Limited 
had a useful year’s work to look back upon. 
Since the year end, we have felt it more descrip- 
tive of its development to change the name of 
this company to Head Wrightson Minerals 
Engineering Limited to demonstrate that our 
techniques for coal preparation can be applied 
to minerals other than coal. We have recently 
concluded an arrangement with the R-N 
Corporation of New York, under which Head 
Wrightson Minerals Engineering Limited will 
undertake the supply, throughout the world, of 
complete plants for the direct reduction of iron 
ore by the R-N. process. 


Head Wrightson Teesdale Limited, The Head 
Wrightson Machine Company Limited and 
Head Wrightson Stockton Forge Limited have 
all received substantial orders from the home 
iron and steel industry during the past six 
months. The extensions that have been made 
over the past few years to our various works 
mean that we are well able to undertake our 
share in this major extension to British steel 
making capacity, and, at the same time, execute 
export orders. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We started the current year with a steadily 
increasing order book, and provided we can 
obtain steel to match our requifements, our 
various works should be fully employed. 
margins, however, are lower both for home 
export than we have received in the past, 
that we must look for any increase in profits 
greater efficiency coupled with a higher turn- 
over. Our new developments will take time 
be reflected in our results and our high expendi- 
ture on research must be regarded as our invest- 
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THE GRANGESBERG COMPANY 


SWEDEN 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE OF ORE SHIPMENTS 
NEW PLATE MILL IN OPERATION 


The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Grangesberg During 1959 six new ships, totalling 133,600 dw tons, were 
was_held on May 23rd at the Company’s offices in added to the fleet, including the combined ore carrier/tanker 
The following is an extract of the report submitted M/S Malgoma; of 34,200 dw tons, the largest unit in the Com- 

by the Managing Director, Mr Erland Waldenstrém and the pany’s ficet. 

Board of Directors: | At the end of the year the flect consisted of 30 ships of 
altogether 477,470 dw tons. The Company had seven addi- 
tional ships of altogether 159,200 dw tons on order for delivery 
1960-63, of which the M/S Mertainen of 34,200 dw tons was 
received early in 1960. 


Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Co. (Lamco) 


A marketing and shipping agreement, running to. 1978, has 
been concluded with the Li rican-Swedish Minerals 
Co. (Lamco See he Seen 2 » ene. Under the 
agreement the Company is to all the ore mined by Lamco 
and provide c & f shipments at market freight rates. 
Prospecting in s of the Nimba range has revealed a 
deposit in excess of 200 million tons of low-phosphorous 65 per 
cent haematite ore. The management of the future mining opera- 
tions has been entrusted to Company on a fee basis. The 
Company is also to manage the erection of the mining plant 
and port facilities, in addition to the construction of the rail- 


way. 

Te engineering work on the railway and port installations 
was completed in 1959, and tenders have been requested for the 
construction which is scheduled to start this year, to be com- 
pleted in 1963. The Company’s present investments in the pro- 
ject are carried at Kr, 26.3M, 


Personnel 


Total number of employees of the Grangesberg Group of 
companies was 6,706 (6,485). 


Results 


Total turnover in 1959 was Kr. 238.0M (Kr. 233.9M) and 
Kr. 329.4M (Kr. 316.6M) for the Group. Depreciation on proper- 
ties and plant is catried at Kr. 73.1M, of which Kr. 51.7M is 
for ships in hand and on order. 

Profits for the year were Kr. 29,053,237 (Kr. 36,398,236) which 
together with the balance brought forward from 1958 made 
available for appropriation the sum of Kr. 162,856,247. The 
Board recommends a dividend of Kr. 12 per share, or Kr. 35.7M, 

ing business of the Company continued and that the remainder, or Kr. 127,156,247, be retained in the 
condition of the freight market. The business. 


gross earnings declined to Kr. 29.4M, from Kr. 40.1M in 1958. The reports and accounts were adopted. 


TRAFIKAKTIEBOLAGET GRANGESBERG-OXELOSUND 
SUMMARY BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3!, 1959 


LIABILITIES Kr. 000 Kr. ‘000 ASSETS 
Long-term Liabilities ......... 70,028 Fixed Assets : 
Short-term Liabilities . es 155.366 Mines and Mining Clains 
- 225,394 Buildings, Plant, etc 
297,500 Machinery and Fixtures 
60.000 Frovi-Ludvika Railway 
onS.006 Ships in Hand and on Order 
20.000 Shares in Subsidiaries . 
9.983 Shares in Other Companies 
Debtors (Subsidiaries) 
Profies 31/12/1958 169,503 Claims on the Swedish Government for shares in LKAB 
Dividends . . ‘ 35,700 Debtors (Sundry) .. 
Net Profic . 29.053 
‘ Current Assets 


Stocks and supp! e- 
(Subsdlaries) 

Debtors (Sundry) 

Notes Receivable 

Cash and demand deposits 


Kr. ‘000 1,690,849 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


| EXPENDITURES INCOME 
interest Payments d Operaung Revenue ... ‘ 
Taxes....... : ‘ Dividends from Subudiaries..... 
Depreciation Sas : Other Divide ids. . ; 

Administration . interes: Pay:nents Recewed 

Profi. 1959 4 bee sae d Mesceltaneous Revenve 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LIMITED 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN ALL SECTIONS 


MR G. S. STEVEN ON RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 21st in London, Mr G. S. Steven (Chair- 
man and Joint Managing Director) presiding 


In his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the $2 weeks to April 2, 1960, 
Mr Steven referred to the retirement of Mr 
W. H. Smith and paid tribute to his services 
as a Director since the Company's formation in 
1929 and as Chairman since 1958. 


The Chairman continued: 


The trading profit this year amounts to 
£3,005.081 an increase of £834,948 over last 
year’s figure of £2,170,133, and is a record for 
the Group. The upward movement of profits 
reflects increased activity in all the sections of 
the Group’s business, whilst last year’s loss in 
Aystralia of £271,629 has now been eliminated, 
and it has been possible to include an additional 
three months’ profit of our South African sub- 
sidiary by bringing their accounting date into 
line with ours. It is pleasing to note that the 
South African company’s profits have also 
increased. 


The profit available for disposal after certain 
retentions is £1,231,576, to which must be added 
the balance brought forward from last year of 
£282,942 and £290,000, being a part of the 
amount previously provided for estimated losses 
in closing the Australian foundry and which has 
proved not to be! required, making a total of 
£1,804,518 available in the parent company, 
compared with £956,835 last year. 


The Directors recommend that £875,152 
should be transferred to General Reserve, making 
the total £3,500,000. 


The Directors also recommend that a final 
Ordinary Dividend of 125 per cent should be 
paid, making 20 per cent for the year, which, 


with the Preference Dividend, would absorb 
£639,943, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


At the beginning of May, 1959, the Durban 
Falkirk Iron Co, (Pty.) Ltd. became a wholly- 
owned subsidiary and, in spite of political pro- 
blems, the year has shown an increase in its 
profits. 


The recent disturbances had liule effect on 
production in our plants at Durban and New- 
casule, although sales were temporarily affected 
in certain areas, However, I am glad to report 
that since the end of our financial year this latter 
situation has been reversed and at the end of 
May our turnover was showing an encouraging 
increase over the same period a year ago. 


While not wishing to minimise its problems, 
we still believe in the country’s long term indus- 
trial future in which we hope to take an increas- 
ing share 


NEW COMPANIES 


Agricultural Equipment. During the year the 
opportunity occurred to expand our interests in 
agricultural machinery by the acquisition of a 
controlling interest in Lundell (Great Britain) 
Ltd. This Company introduced the flail type 
forage harvester to this country from the USA 
some three years ago and in that period has 


established thi 
of its type. 


machine as the largest seller 
For many years we have manufactured the 
Wrekin range of agricultural equipment, and we 
now intend to combine in the near future the 
production of the Lundell products with our 
existing range. We have every confidence that 
our share in this important industry can be 
expanded under the capable and enthusiastic 
management of our new Company 


Boilers. Much more interest in central heat- 
ing is now being taken in this country, but our 
production of boilers has so far been confined to 
the smaller domestic range with our Agamatic 
and Rayburn models. In order to increase our 
share in what we believe is an expanding market 
we have recently acquired two companies pro- 
ducing boilers for domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial heating; these Companies are Watts 
Metal Industries Ltd. of Lydney, Glos., and 
Frederick Kay (Engineering) Ltd. of Chesham, 
Bucks. 


Watts Metal Industries Ltd. produce a wide 
range cf solid fuel and oil-fired boilers and 


‘Frederick Kay (Engineering) Ltd. besides pro- 


ducing steam raising boilers is one of the largest 
manufacturers of domestic gas boilers in the 
country. The introduction of new tariff systems 
by some of the Gas Boards has had the effect 
of creating a greatly increased demand for this 
type of boiler. 


We now have an unequalled range of boilers 
for all fuels from the smaller domestic sizes up 
to 10 million BTU’s output. 


CATERING EQUIPMENT 


In addition to our extensive range of equip- 
ment, most of which has been redesigned and 
modernised in the last few years, we have 
recently developed what we have called the 
““ Ganymede ” system for use in hospitals. This 
new system besides saving the time of the hos- 


pital staff enables them to serve patients more, 


quickly and with the food unspoiled by avoiding 
the long delay which is at present inevitable 
between cooking and serving. 


The Ganymede system, which has the approval 
of the Ministry of Health, is being adopted by 
the larger London hospitals, and is also being 
installed in hospitals on the Continent. I am 
sure there is a great future for its use. 


During the year, in the face of world-wide 
competition, we succeeded in obtaining the con- 
tract for the kitchen in the new NATO building 
near Paris. Amongst other contracts of interest 
have been the canteen at the new Ford Motor 
Body Plant at Dagenham and the kitchens for 
the American Embassy in Grosvenor Square. 


We are at present preparing plans for a 
further increase in production at a new site in 
the Sheffield area to cope with the ever incréas- 


ing demand for equipment in stainless steel. 

After referring to the Board's comprehensive 
scheme for plant modernisation and concentra- 
tion, the Statement continued: 


NEW PRODUCTS 
At the Ideal Home Exhibition in March we 
introduced our new “Leisure” gas cooker, 
which was very favourably received and is now 


being supplied in quantity to the 
Boards, 


various Gas 


We have recently entered the refrigeration 
market, again under the name “ Leisure” and 
our first model of 5) cubic feet capacity is now 
being sold and has also been well received. 


In addition we have further new products in 
the domestic appliance field which will be 
coming on to the market over the next few 
months and which we hope will serve to build 
up our newly formed Electrical Appliance 
Division, 


In the Chairman’s statement last year reference 
was made to our research into the use of plastics 
not only as an alternative material in its appli- 
cation to our traditional products but also with 
the intention of manufacturing products outside 
our present range. With these ends in view 
orders were placed during the year for certain 
plant, the installation of which was only partially 
completed by the end of March, and we are 
expecting delivery of further plant by the 
Autumn. This equipment will not only enable 
us to become self-supporting in components 
required in the appliance and agricultural divi- 
sions but will also enable us to implement our 
policy of extending our range of products. 


PRESENT SALES AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The improvement in sales referred to in the 
Chairman’s statement last year was generally 
maintained throughout the year and in nearly 
all sections this improvement has continued 
since the end of the financial year. 


It must be acknowledged that there has been 
over recent years a gradual decline in the sales 
of solid fuel cookers and space heaters, I believe 
that this decline can at least be arrested by a 
more imaginative approach, and we are giving 
close attention to redesigning of our appliances 
to achieve this result. In this we may be helped 
by the more positive attitude which now seems 
evident on the part of the National Coal Board 
to the sales and promotion of solid fuel. 


Our showrooms at 28 Brook Street have been 
extended and reorganised during the year and 
now include the Aga products which were 
formerly displayed separately in North Audicy 
Street. Our shareholders will always be very 
welcome if they are able to take the opportunity 
of visiting when in London, both our Brook 
Street showrooms, and those in Regent Street 
where our Leisure kitchen equipment is on view. 


The fortunes of our group are linked very 
closely with the building industry which con- 
tinues at an encouraging level of activity. 

Conditions are tending to become more com- 
petitive in certain sections of our trade and will 
require increasing effort and efficiency if we are 
to maintain our profit margins. While we are 
not so immediately affected by credit restric- 
tions as some other industries, there is no doubt 
that any severe credit restriction must, and does, 
have a widespread effect on public buying in 
the replacement market, which includes baths, 
kitchen equipment, etc. Provided such further 
restrictions can be avoided, there is no reason 
to look forward to the year we have just entered 
with other than optimism for our sales prospects. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COURTAULDS 


MAN-MADE FIBRES - CHEMICALS - PACKAGING - ENGINEERING 
TYRE CORD . FABRICS - PLASTICS - PAINT -  WOODPULP 


Points from the Report of the Directors and the Statement made by the Chairman, 
Sir John Hanbury-Williams, C.V.0., to the Annual General Meeting on 20th July, 1960. 


1960 1959 
£ £ 
GROUP BALANCE FROM TRADING, ETC. os 21,044,043 13,539,335 
GROUP PROFIT AFTER TAX ise = 11,217,524 6,666,928 
DIVIDENDS (lesstax)... 8... ee es 4,720,839 3,678,529 
ORDINARY wprenciunr ... ' .. Bop 1/11.2d. 
GROUP NET TANGIBLE ASSETS ...  ... —... 185,873,990 164,181,547 
MAN-MADE FIBRES. In 1959/60 there was a marked revival in the textile industry. 
Home demand for rayon and acetate textile yarns improved steadily and rose to record 
levels for high tenacity yarns and staple fibre. Even stronger tyre yarns will be available 
the end of the year, and important new types of staple fibre are being developed. 
ricel’ sales have shown a very satisfactory increase. Production of ‘ Courtelle * has 
scarcely kept pace with demand and capacity at Grimsby is to be doubled by early 1961. 
Currently some 70 per cent. of Group assets and 60 per cent. of profits are attributable 
to activities dependent on textiles. 


CHEMICALS. Production of sulphuric acid and carbon disulphide has increased in 
step with our requirements for fibre and packaging film manufacture. Major extensions 
of production of petro-chemicals are in hand. The past year has seen a marked increase 
in sales and in profits, but competition is increasing due to low-priced imports. 


PACKAGING. British Cellophane Ltd. has further increased its sales of ‘ Cellophane ' 
and capacity at Barrow is already being expanded. The company is developing its 
interests in other films, especially polythene, and has broadened its conversion and 
printing activities. The Group's packaging interests now cover transparent film and its 
conversion, and the manufacture of metal containers, collapsible tubes and’ capsules, 
and waxed cartons. 


ENGINEERING. Work has continued on the four contracts for man-made fibre 
plants worth £20m. for the Soviet Union. Deliveries under the first contract are now 
complete. in addition a contract worth £2m. has been obtained for the supply of plant 
and machinery for a factory to produce acrylic fibre in Yugoslavia. 


NEW INVESTMENT. The equity capital of Gossard (Holdings) Ltd., National 
Plastics Ltd., Donaldson & Filer Ltd. and Pinchin Johnson & Associates Ltd. has been 
acquired at the cost of about £5m. in cash and the issue of some 5.3m. shares by share 
exchange. In association with others new companies have been formed to manufacture 
carbon disulphide in Germany and acrylic fibre in France. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. Concluding his statement, Sir John Hanbury-Williams said 
“ This year we have experienced some increases and some decreases, but so far these 
are marginal and tend to balance out. It is too early for us as commodity producers to 
gauge hdw far recent action to restrict credit may affect our business. If the good 
overall results for the past financial year are maintained for the current year, then it is 
a reasonable expectation that your Board will feel able to recommend allocating to 
dividends a total sum somewhat greater than that recommended for this year. You 


will appreciate that | cannot forecast at this time what rate of dividend will be recom- 
mended on the increased capital.” 


Copies of the Directors’ Report and Chairman's Stotement can be obtained 
from the Secretory. Courtaulds, Ltd. 16, St. Martin's-le-Grand, London, E.C./. 


Courtaulds have important manufacturing interests in the United Kingdom, 


Europe, Africa, Australia and North America, and world-wide trading connections. 
. \ 
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MILLARS’ TIMBER 
& TRADING 


TURNOVER WELL MAINTAINED 


The Annual General Meeting of Miéillars’ 
Timber & Trading Co., Ltd., was held on 
July 15th in London, Major A. W. Bird, DSO, 
taanaging director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Directors’ 
Statement : 


The consolidated profit and loss account for 
1959 shows a trading surplus of £267,875. 
During the year, however, disposals of surplus 
rails resulted in a revenue profit of £39,418, 
bringing the total figure to £308,040. After 
allowing for taxation and depreciation, the net 
profit of the Group amounts to £98,251. 


The turnover of Millars’ Machinery Co., Ltd., 
after showing a smal] decline at the beginning 
of 1959, picked up for the remainder of the 
year, resulting in a welcome increase in turn- 
over and profits, and this has since been well 
maintained. 

In India we continued to increase our 
machinery sales of locally manufactured plant 


and arrangements are being made to expand pro- ° 


duction there still further. 


In South Africa, trading improved in 1959 and 
turnover and profits of our subsidiary company 
there increased. 


Our Liverpoo] subsidiary, Messrs. David 
Roberts, Son & Co. (Bootle), Ltd., maintained 
its profits and 1960 so far shows that this com- 
pany is benefiting from the current level of 
demand for softwoods. 


The Group's turnover was well maintained. 


SOCIETE ANONY ME 
DES AUTOMOBILES 
PEUGEOT 


In the course of his address at the 
Ordinary General Meeting held on June 
24th, the Chairman, Mr Jean-Pierre 
Peugeot, stated that the Company’s share 
in the total turnover of the Country’s 
construction programme remained stable 
and even showed a slight rise, with 17.7 
per cent of the total for the year 1959. In 
regard to the new model, the “ 404,” 
which came out at the end of April, the 
prospects which it opens up fully endorse 
the hopes of the Company. For 1960 it is 
possible to envisage an increase in the 
region of 7 per cent in the number of 
cars sold and an increase of at least an 
equal percentage in turnover. 

The Meeting passed all the resolutions 
and fixed the dividend for the financial 
year 1959 at 987 francs 50 against 962 
francs 50 in 1958. Owing to the increase 
in the Proportional Tax, the net dividend 
will be the same as that of last year, It 
will be payable at the rate of 7 New 
Francs 56 on a date to be determined by 
the Board (Coupon No. 2). 

The’ appointment of Messrs Eugéne 
Peugeot and Jean Nicolas, as Directors, 
was ratified arid the term of office of 
Messrs Jean-Pierre Peugeot, Pierre Fallot 
and Antoine Peugeot renewed for six 
years. 


Y 
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CONSETT IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGH LEVEL ORDER POSITION 
LORD RIDLEY’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Consett Iron 


Company Limited, will be held on August 9th 
at Newcastle. 


The following is a statement by Lord Ridley, 
the chairman, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


This year the report and accounts are again 
for a whole year, compared with the short period 
of six months to March 1959 which was 
covered in those last published. 


INCREASING ACTIVITY 


In my statement circulated with those 
accounts I said that orders had been increasing 
slowly but steadily since March 1959, and that 
I expected that demand for steel would be at 
a higher level for the next few months and 
perhaps for the whole of the year. In fact orders 
did continue to increase and have remained at a 
high level throughout the industry to this day. 
Our output for the first half of the year was at 
a level little higher than that for the six months 
before, but after the holidays in August, no. 3 
blast furnace was blown in following reclining 
and there was a short period of adjusting the 
plant to the higher level of performance ; since 
that time we have been producing as much as 
possible in al] departments. 


While we much regret that our old customers 
in shipbuilding and ship repairing have not been 
able to order a big tonnage of plates from us this 
year, the demand for plates from other cus- 
tomers, including new ones, has however, been 
at a level which has been more than enough to 
keep our existing mills fully occupied. This is 
encouraging in view of the increased output of 
which our new mill will be capable. 


It is interesting to note that 25 per cent of 
our ingot output is rolled into various light pro- 
ducts at our Jarrow mill, which is as efficient as 

any similar mill in the country. We hope, in due 
course, to achieve added flexibility in meeting 
the demands of the market by increasing further 
the tonnage of billets processed in this and 
similar ways. 

We also make a wide variety of refractories in 
our two brickworks at Consett and in 
our basic brickworks at Jarrow. ‘These, apart 
from the needs of our own works, are sold to a 
variety of industries at home and abroad includ- 
ing the coking and steel industries. I am glad to 
say that these works are all fully occupied and 
likely to be for some time. During the year 
orders for our fabrication department have been 
difficult to obtain, owing to competition in that 
trade ; prospects are now however improving. 
The new weldments department, to which I 
referred last year, has made satisfactory progress. 


NEW FOUNDRY AND PLATE MILL 


. The new foundry came into operation in June, 
1959, and, as nearly all of its output is used in 
the melting shop, it has made a useful reduc- 
tion in the cost of our steel and is proving to be 
a profitable investment. The last of our three 
blast furnaces was converted for operation at 
high top pressure during the year and the antici- 
pated increase of output was satisfactorily 
achieved. We also completed the re-cquipment 
of the works with diesel locomotives in place of 


steam, with a noticeable saving in operating 
Costs 


Progress on the construction of the new plate 
mill is satisfactory and we expect it to be in 
operation by the scheduled date ; the mill will 
include plant for the further treatment of plates 
to enable us to meet demands from customers 
for improved and special products. 


NEW STEEL PLANT 


We delayed ordering our new steel-making 
plant until our staff had completed technical 
investigations into the various new processes for 
oxygen steel-making ; as a result of these inves- 
tigations we decided to use the LD process for 
making the normal range of steels and the Kaldo 
process for the variety of special steels which we 
make. We shall be among the first stec] makers 
in this country to operate cither of these two 
processes on a substantial scale, and we shall be 
the first to operate both. Taking into account 
the ores that we import, both these processes 
are necessary for the production of the wide 
range of steels that we manufacture. Substanti- 
ally all the plant has now been ordered, and we 
intend to begin making steel in it toward the 
end of 1961, 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The surplus of trading income over expendi- 
ture for the year is £4,039,224. After deducting 
depreciation, taxation, interest charges and other 
expenses, the net income after taxation is 
£1,693,990 ; from this is deducted £215,154, 
being the amount required to bring the total 
depreciation for the year up to that required to 
depreciate the plant at the present cost of replace- 
ment, and £250,688 is added back, being refund 
of tax in respect of previous years. This leaves 
£1,729,524 available for distribution, from which 
£800,000 has been transferred to capital reserve, 
representing in the main the taxation relief pro- 
vided by the investment allowances on the 
capital expenditure during the year. Your direc- 
tors recommend a final dividend of 5} per cent, 
amounting to £352,188, leaving £393,586 to be 
added to the amount carried forward. 

The surplus of £4,039,224 for the year is at 
a tate which is a great improvement on that for 
the six months for which accounts were last 
published, and is also better than that for the 
year to September, 1958, the last full year which 
was an accounting period, and which, like this 
year, included approximately six months at full 
output and six months at reduced output. 
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increased costs. The 
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the financial resources of the Company; 
directors have therefore thought it prudent to 
recommend the same rate of dividend. 
During the year under review £7,502,100 was 


spent on new plant, including £6,982,396 on 
the new plate mill. Towards this expenditure 
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periods, first when it was necessary as the works 
were on low output to make every effort to build 


‘ up sales, and later when as a result of those 


efforts outputs had again to be increased. I am 
glad to say that these increases have enabled us 
to employ more men again, including some 400 
men who became redundant due to the closing 
of local collieries. 

The pension scheme for our workers, to which 
I referred last year, came into operation on 
January 1, 1960 and it is gratifying that over 
90 per cent of the men eligible have joined the 
scheme. : 

During the year we have started an apprentice 
training school to which all apprentices go for 
training for the first five weeks of their engage- 
ment. I am sure that this will be a benefit to 
them and to the company. We have also main- 
tained and expanded our contacts with univer- 
sities, the new colleges of advanced technology, 
and technical‘ colleges with the objectives of 
providing suitable training for existing employees 
and of recruiting new staff. As a long term 
measure we instituted a university scholarship 
scheme two years ago and now have a number 
of sponsored undergraduates at universities. 


Some of our staff were seconded to Hindustan 
Steel Co. in India to help in operating the steel 
plant at Durgapur which was built by a group 
of English companies. 


‘COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Set up by the English and Scottish Banks in 1945 to provide 
long-period loans and share capital to businesses with no ready 
access'to the capital market. 


The 15th annual general meeting of Indus- 
trial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
Limited was held on July 14 in London. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


During the twelve months ended 31 March, 
1960, the total value of the Corporation's 


less provisions, increased by. 


£2,667,168 to a figure’ of £38,365,778 
(£35,698,610 at 31 March, 1959). Commit- 
ments at the same date amounted to 
£2,313,367 (£2,495,204). 


The volume of new business transacted was 
up by £1,357,000 at £6,374,000. 


The profit for the year, before interest and 
tax, was £2,825,922, compared with 
£2,518,561 for the previous year, an increase 
of £307,361. After interest and tax the 
balance available is £1,065,1SS' (£795,177). 
Adding the surplus brought forward the 
amount for disposal is £1,215,450. From this 
sum the issue expenses and discount on the 
Debenture Stock, amounting to £309,544, 
have been written off; and the Directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 

| @ per cent. (as last year) on the paid-up share 
capital. This, if confirmed at the Annual 
General Meeting, will absorb £551,250; the 
sum of £200,000 will go to General Reserve, 


» The Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Piercy, C.B.E. 


raising it to £4,000,000, leaving £154,656 
(£150,295) to be carried forward. 

As foreshadowed in my last year's state- 
ment, and indeed shortly after its appearance, 
the Corporation raised £10 million from the 
market upon a 5} per cent! long term deben- 
ture at 984. The issue was well received. 

One consequential change in the accounts 
is the reduction of the item Loan from Share- 
holders to £15 million, previously £19 million 
Another is the liquid appearance of our 
hitherto illiquid balance sheet. This in some 
degree is temporary; in the immediate future. 
with a period of stringency ahead, it will 
give the Corporation a welcome latitude. 

Though customer conditions were not uni- 
formly bright, the picture as a whole was 
sound, and this is illustrated by the analysis 
of audited annual reports received during 
the 12 months ended o March, 1960. This 
sample of 368 companies showed sales of 
£252 million and profits of £14 million, the 
former figure 4.5 per cent. up, and the latter 
5.1 per cent.;down, on the results of the pre- 
ceding 12 months’ accounts. 

The volume of applications was the largest 
for five years. 

A welcome feature was an increase in the 
volume of Scottish business, which this year 
for the first time exceeded £750,000 within 
the year. 


Copies of the Annual Report are available from the Secretary : 
7, Draper's Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


COMPANY'S ACHIEVEMENT IN A MOST 
DIFFICULT PERIOD 


MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON’S 
STATEMENT 


The 12th annual general meeting of London 
& Overseas Freighters Ltd., was held on July 
18th in London, Mr Basil M. Mavroleon 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 

My review follows closely upon the circula- 
tion to shareholders of a statement outlining 
changes which have since taken place in the 
Company’s Share Capital, and I wish only to 
re-affirm my view that the scheme will enable 
us to weather the storm through which the 
whole industry is passing. 


TRADING 

The Operating Surplus of £3,000,880 can be 
considered very satisfactory in all the circum- 
stances. Although lower than last year by 
£417,523 it is some £30,000 greater than the 
previous year. Thus your Company’s trading 
profits have been maintained at a consistently 
high level through a period of almost unpre- 
cedented difficulty. 

With the expiry of a number of long-term 
charters during the yedr under review about 
half the fleet is now trading on a voyage to 
voyage basis but so far we have not had to lay 
up a single ship. Fortunately the ships still 
on long-term charters should make a substan- 
tial trading profit during the current year, and 
I\am hopeful that the overall picture will not 
be too gloomy—even if there is no improvement 
in the freight market. 


Taking a longer view I am confident as ever 
that your Company will prosper and in this 
connection the time may not be far distant 
when steps will be taken to implement the 
Board’s previously declared intention to build 
up a mixed fleet of tankers and dry-cargo ships 
of the liner type for I am inclined to the view 
that the prospects for dry-cargo ships may well 
improve before the tanker market is again on 
a firmly profitable basis. 


DIVIDEND ‘ 

The interim dividend was maintained at the 
same level as the previous year. The final 
dividend recommended, though at the same rate 
per share, will be payable on only 8 million 
shares as a result of the Capital proposals. For 
the next yéar it is‘ the intention to pay on the 
(unrestricted) Ordinary ‘Shares an interim divi- 
dend' of 74 per cent and to recommend a final 
payment of 10 per cent, making 17} per cent 
for the year. The balance of over £4,300,000 
standing at the credit of Profit and Loss Account 
will enable such a distribution to be made even 
if the profits of the year do not of themselves 
provide the sum needed: 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 

The Company’s fleet has remained unchanged 
during the year and has enjoyed a merciful 
freedom from marine accidents. Two ships 
have been chartered for a long period to the 
Admiralty and have been renamed. 

The building programme has been somewhat 
curtailed during the year under review and we 
now have on ordet for delivery during the next 
three years five ‘tankers aggregating ‘166,000 
deadweight tons which we estimate will cost 
nearly £12 million 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


London and Overseas Tankers Limited has 
had a profitable year, its two tankers having 
earned an Operating Surplus close on £1} 
million. The charters concerned are nearing 
their end and the Company must inevitably face 
difficult times in the near future. No dividend 
is expected from this source at least until the 
tanker freight market is once again established 
at a higher level. The building commitments 
of this Company now comprise two 34,000-ton 
tankers for delivery in 1961. 

London and Overseas Bulk Carriers Limited 
did not commence trading until after the end 
of our financial year, but carly in May, 1960, 
the Overseas Courier, a 28,000-ton bulk-carrier, 
commenced service under a long-term time 
charter which should make its acquisition self- 
financing. A 13/15,000-ton dry-cargo ship is 
to be built in place of the second bulk-carrier 
for which no employment was available. 

Austin & Pickersgill Lid., although feeling 
the effects of the shipping slump, has continued 
to trade profitably and is benefiting from the 
costly modernisation scheme which has now 
been completed and which is enabling the Com- 
pany to operate competitively with its rivals in 
this country and many Yards abroad. It is 
provided with work until the end of 1961. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
The Operating Surplus for the three months 
ended June 30, 1960, is estimated at £360,000 
compared with £870,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1959 and £3,000,880 for the year 
ended March 31, 1960. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


L’AIR LIQUIDE 
PARIS, FRANCE 


@he Annual General Meeting of L’AIR 
LIQUIDE was held on May 27, 1960, with Mr 
Jean Delorme, Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, presiding. 

The shareholders and the Board first joined 
with Mr Jean Delorme in the solemn tribute 
he rendered to the memory of Georges Claude 
who passed away on May 21st. 

Through his discoveries Georges Claude 
contributed, with Paul Delorme, to the forma- 
tion of LAIR LIQUIDE in 1902. The Com- 
pany has since continued to expand and 
develop Georges Claude’s original contribution. 

The accounts of the financial year 1959 were 
then a . Profits, after reserves, amount 
to N.F.23,394,154.78. They represent an in- 
crease of about 13 per cent over the previous 
year and, in the preent state of the fiscal law, 
allow the net dividend, payable as from Tues- 
day, June 7, 1960, to be fixed at N.F.6.50 per 
old share, N.F.3.25 per new share and at 
N.F.38.60 per Founder's share. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
immediately afterwards, the Board were 
authorised to increase the capital over the next 
5 years in one or several stages by a maximum 
amount of N.F.300 million either by the 
capitalisation of reserves or of issue premiums, 
or by subscription in cash; the total value of 
the shares to be subscribed, premium included, 
shall not exceed N.F.200 million, and the capital 
increases by the capitalisation of reserves shall 
not modify the respective rights of holders of 
ordinary and Founder's shares. 

In his speech, the Chairman specially stressed 
the excellent cconomic and financial position of 
the Company which, in terms of distributed 
profits, is in the from rank of French 
Companies. 
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THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN 


An outstanding year. 


The sales at home and overseas have increased 
by £6,606,000 to £83,392,000, 


The profits of the combined group, after all 
charges and taxation, have increased by £546,000 
to £4,459,000. 


Our customers have had available a wider 
range of containers at generally lower prices and 
of better quality. 


Wages and salaries were £1,420,000 greater 
than last year. Im many cases amenities and 
working conditions have been improved. Greater 
technical training facilities have been provided. 
Improvements have been made to our pension 
schemes. At March 31, 1960, the amount of the 
Superannuation Fund was £4,110,000, an in- 
crease of £875,000 over last year. Company 
contributions were £470,000. This includes 
amounts paid to augment pensions and to pro- 
vide pensions for widows of employees. 

Provision has been made for an increased 
dividend of 12 per cent to our Ordinary stock- 
holders. The sale of part of our large holding 
of shares in The Steel Company of Wales 
yielded a surplus of £960,903. It is proposed to 
convert this and £1,015,925 from the retained 
profit of the year into Ordinary capital by an 
issue of one new £1 Ordinary share for every 
£10 Ordinary stock now held. This will raise 
the issued Ordinary capital to £21,745,110. 


The increased sales and earnings arise from an 
expenditure during the year of £43 million on 
buildings and equipment. The additions in the 
previous year which were of an equal amount 
came into fuller use in the year under review. 
This continued heavy expenditure would not of 
itself have sufficed to bring about the results 
which are also due to hard and intelligent work 
at all levels of the Company's staff and em- 
ployees to whom I express my very real thanks. 


DIRECTORATE 


It is intended that Sir Harold Roxbee Coz, 
DSc, PhD, shall become the Chairman of the 
Boards of the Company and of The Metal Boz 
Company Overseas Limited on January 1, 1961. 


I have been asked to assume in January the 
honerary position of President and to continue 
to serve as a Director of these Companies. 


PRODUCT GROUPS 


Reviewing the activities of the Product Groups 
the Chairman said that all of them had 
experienced a substantial increase in demand. 


OVERSEAS GROUP 


Our overseas business contributes 25 per 
cent of the total sales and profits. The sales 
this year amounted to £20,500,000. The profit 
was slightly higher at £2,300,000. 

India. The Indian Company has had its 
most successful year. 


| A rights issue has been made to existing 
sharcholders offering two new ordinary shares 
for cash at par for every five held, raising an 
additional £345,000. 

Diversification of production by the manu- 
facture of industrial components and plastic 
containers has made progress. Production at 
the new factory near Delhi will shortly com- 
mence. 


Pakistan. We are expanding our operations 
ynd are planning to increase them still further. 

Malaya. The Malayan Company is stcadily 
broadening its range of productions. The new 
factory at Petaling Jaya is now in operation. 


AFRICA. The political uncertainties give us 
considerable concern, We have a substantial 
investment in South, Central and East Africa 
and we have admirable and loyal staff whom 
we intend to support. We have made a quite 
considerable contribution to the economic life 
of these territories and we have no doubt that 
it is our duty to continue to do so, albeit with 
the caution which present conditions necessitate 

South Africa. Recent, unhappy events had 
little effect on our factories and the year’s sales 
and profits were satisfactory. Our further 
growth and development must, of course, be 
influenced by general conditions, 

Central Africa. The Company has made good 
progress during its first year, although, it has 
not yet become profitable. A second factory will 
be built in Bulawayo. 


East Africa. We have had a very good year. 

We are increasing our production facilities 
both at Thika and at Dar-es-Salaam. We have 
purchased Plastics (Africa) Limited of Nairobi, 
which has built up a useful business in extrusion, 
injection and impression mouldings. 

West Africa. With the close approach of in- 
dependence in Nigeria, we must make an carly 
start in building a factory near Lagos. 

Australia. Our associates, Containers Limited, 
have acquired a substantial interest in the 
Queensland Can Company and we have obtained 
a small interest in that Company. 


New Zealand. Our associates, Alex. Harvey 
& Sons Limited, continue to develop the manu- 
facture of processed food cans and are planning 
to build a new factory. 

WEST INDIES. There have been good 
crops of citrus fruit both in Jamaica and in 
Trinidad. We were not able to reap the full 
benefits of these because of a strike at our 
Kingston, Jamaica factory. In addition to can 
manufacture, we supply plastic film for the 
banana industry. We are also extending our 
equipment to produce a wider range of con- 
tainers. 

EUROPE. Our relationship with our Euro- 
pean friends in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland and Sweden, con- 
tinues to be most cordial. 


Italy. The capital of the Company has been 
increased to 1,250 million lire (£714,000). The 
original factory at Sesto (Florence) has been 
fully occupied. We have acquired a site at San 
Ilario (near Parma) and the factory is now near- 
ing completion. We have acquired the can- 
making part of an Italian company, Scedep of 
Parma, and we have also rented some premises 
in Naples in erder to explore that particular 
market. 

Of the future the Chairman said: I again 
anticipate an expanding demand for our 
products. 

At the Annual General Meeting the resolu- 
tions adopting the Report and Accounts, the 
dividend, and re-elecung Directors, were ap- 
proved, together with resolutions capitalising 
reserves and increasing the share capital of the 
Company 
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JAMES HOWELL AND COMPANY LTD. 


(Departmental Stores & Motor ‘Vehicle Distributors) 
RECORD GROUP SALES AND PROFITS 
CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE OF SOUTH WALES 
MR ALFRED A. THORPE ON NEW ACQUISITIONS 


‘The fiftieth annual general meeting of Jani 
Howell and Company Limited will be held 

July 28th in Cardiff, Mr Alfred A. Thorpe, OBE, 
OStJ, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement ; 


In my letter to you of June 17, — I stated 
that the profits (after deducting all expenses 
other than taxation) for the year ended January 
31, 1960; should be at least £180,000. You will 
be pleased to observe from the accounts that we 
have exceeded the estimate and that the Group 
Profit subject to taxation was £202,997 (last year 
£165,107) an increase of £37,890. 

I would mention that the profits brought in 
from the subsidiary companies are not all for 
the full year under review. The profits from 
Fletchers (Swansea) Ltd., and Fietthers Car 
Hire Ltd., are from June 1, 1959, the profits 
from Alfred Chaston Ltd., from November 2nd 
and the profits from Arthur Alsop Ltd., while 
for the full year, have been affected by the 
change of agency but have since shown a 
material improvement. The profits of Reynolds 
& Co. Ltd. are for the full year. 

I am therefore very optimistic regarding the 
future when the results of a full year’s trading 
jof all the subsidiary companies will be included 
in the consolidated accounts. 

I am pleased to report that the group sales 


and profits are the highest on record, both for 
the main store and the motor division. 


MAIN STORE DEVELOPMENTS: In my 
last report I mentioned the re-building of the 
corner block at Wharton Street/Trinity Street. 
This new building, which will materially in- 
crease the sales space and provide a block of 
executive offices, is well under way. It is hoped 
to have this new section in use in time for the 
Christmas trade. 

Further developments include alterations and 
improvements in the Haberdashery Department 
with new type entrance doors also providing 
better access to other departments of the com- 
pany’s business. 


MOTOR DIVISION 


Feeling as we do that there is a great future 
in the motor trade, your Directors have com- 
mitted themselves to some extent in the Motor 
Division of our business. 


Cardiff. At our Main Newport Road Premises 
we have developed a Caravan section, giving 
additional space for adequate display and this 
section is developing satisfactorily. 

Further, we are extending our motor show- 
room space in the city centre of Cardiff by 
acquiring a large portion of the ground floor 

a new building being erected at. Central 
uare (Station Approach). 

Swansea, In May your Company purchased 
the whole of the issued share capital of Fletchers 
(Swansea) Ltd., and of Fletchers (Car Hire) Ltd. 

Land has been purchased for the building of 


@ new service station, giving frontage to two 


main ei Swansea/Llanelly and Swansea/ 
Carmarthen. 


Also in Swansea, plans have been passed for 
new motor showrooms at the corner of Kings- 
way and Dillwyn Street. 


ewport. Following the acquisition of the 
motor business of Arthur Al§op Ltd., this Com- 
pany has now been appointed distributors of 
Austin vehicles in the county of Monmouthshire. 


Blackwood. In November, \1959, we com- 
pleted the purchase of the whole of the issued 
share capital of Alfred Chaston Ltd., an old- 
established business of garage proprietors in this 
town. 


FINANCE 


2 
It will be observed that your Board has taken 
the opportunity of acquiring other Businesses 
which can be amalgamated conveniently and 
eficially with the Company’s business, and 
embarked on the improvement, modernisa- 
| and expansion of its frechold and leaschold 


properties and those of its subsidiaries, This 


calls for a good deal of capital expenditure, and 
attention has had to be given to this aspect of 
Accordingly, during 


your Company’s finances. 
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the year the Company redeemed the mortgage 
which it had with the Church in Wales and 
negotiated a fresh.one in the sum of £735,000 
with the Legal and General Assurance Society 
Ltd., £675,000 of which has been advanced and 
the balance will be advanced as soon as the 
extension to our Wharton Street premises are 
completed. 


If the Company is to be able to take advantage 
of the acquisition of further business which may 
come into the market your Directors consider | 
the Borfowing powers should be increased by at 
least £500,000 in order that there may be suffi- 
cient financial facilities available to take quick 
and decisive action as occasion may require. An 
Ordinary Resolution will be proposed extending 
these powers accordingly. 


PROSPECTS 


The year has opened well in all our businesses 
and the turnover to date compares favourably 
with that of the similar period last year. As 
regards the prospects for the current year, I 
must, as always, treat this subject with consider- 
able caution. Trade at the moment is good and 
may well continue \so. Our own organisation is 
attuned to take advantage of all opportunities 
but there are political and other factors over 
which we have no control and which should not 
be disregarded. For many years I have expressed 
my confidence in the future of Cardiff as a shop- 
ping centre and of South Wales in general and 
each year I find more and more justification for 
my optimism, Great developments have already 
taken place and there are more to come which 
must certainly benefit our businesses in Cardiff, 
Newport and Swansea and your Directors are 
confident that the continued expansion of the 


Company is both desirable and possible. 


BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Head Office : NAPLES, ITALY 


1960. 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council of the Banco di Napoli was held on April 26, 


The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1959, amounted to 


Lire 583,598,159,837, an increase of 10 


08 per cent over \the 1958 figures. 


Net profits reached the figure of Lire = 776,983. After distribution, the capital and reserves of the 


_ Banco di Napoli amount to Lire 4,026,803,6 


Board of Directors.—Chairman : 
Ing. Costantino ; General Manager : 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 


LIABILITIES 
ital 
3.261, 100,519 
——, , 751. 100519 
278.044.615.434 
274,250,523,063 
31,303,021.340 


Current Accounts 
Funds held for Third Parties 
G Funds 


3,159, 666,241 


542,776.983 
2,103,407,525 


165, 199,772,805 
86,985, 782,147 


Profit 1959 available for 
Distribution...... 

Benker’s Drafts... 

Securities Deposited as per 


Gupertien Ospeduad with 
Third Parties 


1.052.648, 104.416 


H. E. eed Prof. Epicarmo ; Vice-Chairman : 
Dott. Stanisiao Fusco, Cav. del Lav. 


. 


Cav. del Lav. Cutolo 


ASSETS 


Balances with other Banks 
Government and State- 

guaranteed Securities .. 
Securities and Bonds 213,289,342,563 
Current Accounts 227,300,789,694 
Advances against Securities 9,808,751.536 
Carried Forward $.408,$73,342 
Mutual Credits 86,763,579,330 


CONNER ca sccscccvescy ‘ 
Premises, etc. . See 
Furniture and Fittings ; 

—— and Endorse- 


hic 
21,884'202,914 
53,458,858,240 


86,821 ,347,510 


Bilts | Reestechts bees 

Sundry Debitors... 

Branch Accounts ks 

Miscellaneous Assets . 

Contra Accounss 

Banker's Drafts 

Securities Deposited for 
Third Parties 

Securives Deposited as per 
Contra 


1,052,648, 104.416 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The thirty-cighth annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 


July 15th at Oldbury, Mr R. B. Robinson, BA | 


(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1960: 


The Accounts require little from me by way 
of explanation, or even comment. You will I 
am sure be pleased to note the increases in the 
Trading Surplus and in the Net Profit as well 
as our recommendation with regard to the 
increase in dividend, which is entirely con- 
sistent with our usual conservative policy, for 
we have been enabled as you will see to make 
at the same time a substantial allocation to 
General Reserve. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


We have to take our raw material in quantity 
and quality as it arises. I have been asked 
occasionally at times of low industrial activity 
in the country if we are busy, and my reply is 
that the quantity and quality of our raw material 
are outside our control, and that we have to 
work up and dispose of our products continually 
so that we are always busy. In the year under 
review we have, of course, benefited from the 
general improvement in trading conditions, but 
inctease in all-round efficiency resulting from 
the capital expenditure at our Works at Four 
Ashes and Nechells has played a substantial part 
in our improved results. Our Tar Acids con- 
tinue to prove a successful and demanding 
market, both at home and abroad: in the USA 
we continue to be well served by our American 
Subsidiaries. Naphthalene is in constant 
_demand as a raw material for the production 
of Phthalic Anhydride and we are making 
steady progress in the expansion and exploita- 
tion of our Pyridine Bases. The market for 
Tar Fuels is increasingly competitive, but we 
make good use'of it, in which we are helped 
by the comparatively low sulphur content of 
our material. We have had a successful Road 
Tar Season and the outlook is good. 


As to the immediate outlook I can only say 
that our products make their way into a large 
number of different industrial fields and that 
our prosperity depends, therefore, very much 
on the general — prosperity of the 
country. 


CRUDE TAR SUPPLIES 


We rely, as you well know, on the gas indus- 
try in the main for our raw material—crude tar 
—though we do receive appreciable quantities 
of coke oven tar on the terms of our Co- 
operative Tar Agreement At a time when 
there is so much being written and said about 
fuels and fuel policy in general and the future 
development of the gas industry in particular, 
it might be as well to say something about the 
impact of all this on our own Company. Post- 
war changes in the availability and price of coal 
have hati a severe impact on the gas industry ; 
so much so, that it is common knowledge that 
the industfy is being compelled by the mere 
struggle for survival to exploit other means of 
gas production.’ The use of surplus coke oven 


gas is, of course, already traditional and it is an 
obvious and proper practice, but nowadays we 
also have the use of petroleum tail gases, the 
cracking of petroleum oils, both héavy and 
light, in various ways and the importation of 
methane from oil fields abroad. However, the 
extent of any new technical development is by 
no means always commensurate with the 
amount of discussion and publicity which it 
arouses, and it is necessary to preserve a sense 
of proportion. It is certainly true that our 
supplies of crude tar, which since the end of 
the 1914-18 war had steadily risen, have now 
passed their peak. Nonetheless, we expect to 
continue to receive supplies at something like 
the present rate from a number of orthodox 
carbonising plants, which will continue to pro- 
cess coal for a-long time to come. The new 
methods of gas production will undoubtedly 
make headway, but as far as we are concerned, 
at any rate, we do not expect the effect to be 
as large as it may be in other areas. Technical 
development in coal processing is veering 
towards large new plants for total gasification 
situated probably alongside the pitheads. These 
will yield supplies of tar of a type different 
from that which we are used to, but we would 
not expect any great difficulty in processing it. 

Faced, therefore, with a supply of raw 
material which is to put it at the highest, static, 
we can no longer expect the automatic expansion 
involved by increasing supplies of tar and we 
must intensify our efforts in exploiting the tar 
we have got. Some years ago it would have 
been quite usual for a tar distiller to have on the 


+head of his firm’s notepaper “Tar Distillers and 


Chemical Manufacturers.” Nowadays, however, 
the former description implies the latter as well. 
The refining processes current among the larger 
tar distillers at any rate, do in fact constitute 
chemica] manufacture, and they find themselves 
to an increasing extent stepping outside the old 
boundaries. Our policy, thus, is to extend our 
chemical manufacture by isolation and develop- 
ment of the constituents of our tar, by the manu- 
facture and development of chemical deriva- 


‘tives of the finished products so obtained, and 


by the adoption of other processes of chemical 
manufacture, which either use one or more of 
our existing products, or may depend on quite 
other raw materials. Obviously this policy 
raises the question of the fair allocation of pro- 
ceeds between the tar producers as such and 
the Company. We have already faced this prob- 
lem and there is no insurmountable difficulty 
here. 


DIRECTORATE 


In line with the policy to whi 
referred, we have carried 
high level reorganisauion in 


Manager and in the Autumn of this year he is 
to succeed Mr W. E. Aylwin as General Works 
Manager, on the latter’s retirement from that 
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post. The reorganisation to which I have 
+ ae has been based entirely on promotion 
from within the Company's ranks and we are 
to be congratulated in haviag such excellent 
human resources to draw upon. In particular 
a new Market Development Department has 
been set up and we have taken pains to ensure 
the full technical examination from every angle 
of any ideas or proposals which emanate from 
it. Capita] expenditure projects which emerge 
from this procedure are put before our “ Local 
Board” which though it has only a delegated 
and limited executive status, exists to study prac- 
tical matters of all degrees of importance and 
if necessary make recommendaions to the full 
Roard. 

I think we have greatly improved our 
organisation in these ways and such experience 
as we have so far had gives grounds for 
optimism. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 12} per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares was approved. 


ALLAN KENNEDY & CO. 


PROSPECTS SATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of Allan Kennedy 
& Co., Limited, was held on July 19th at 
Stockton-on-Tees, Mr T. A. Kennedy, 
M.LStruct.E. (chairman and joint managing 
director), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement : 


I had cause last year to mention the reces 
sion in industry which was reflected in our 
order book. It is our experience over a con- 
siderable number of years, that recessions do 
not affect us immediately but are felt some 
twelve to cighteem months later because of the 
shortage of long term orders on our books. The 
extent to which we are affected depends on the 
rate of recovery of industry generally. In this 
instance it has not been so quick as we would 
have liked but there are signs that suggest the 
position will improve in the next few months. 
One of the indications is the increase in the in- 
dustrial building programme which, as you may 


a part. Sioatven 8 com teseiieds Gt Ge tates 
prospects of our Company will enable us to give 
our sharcholders a fair return for their invest- 
ment. 

Your directors have again recommended s 
final dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, which 
makes a total of 15 per cent, less tax, for the 
year. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


PARIS \ 


The Annual Gereral Meeting of Compagnie 
Générale De Télégraphie Sans Fil was held in 
Paris on June 17th with Monsicur Robert 
Tabouis in the Chair. The following are details 
from the Chairman’s speech and from the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


‘ 

The Chairman reminded the meeting of the 
efforts which the Company and its subsidiaries 
had made in order to increase their sales to 
overseas markets and to the private sector in 
France. The percentage of orders originating 
from these markets has shown a considerable 
improvement. Monsieur Tabouis also under- 
lined the’ progress already made within the 
framework of the industrial decentralisation 
policy implemented by the Company during the 
past few years, the benefits of which are already 
being felt. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


After giving a few details regarding the 
activity of the Company since the beginning of 
the current year, which revealed a new increase 
in turnover and a further improvement in the 
order book position, Monsieur Tabouis con-' 
cluded his| statement by confirming his decision 
not to stand for re-election to the Board for 
health reasons. 


REVIEW 


The report shows that gross operating profits 
for the year amounted to Fr. 5,018 million as 
against Fr. 3,761 million in 1958. Turnover 
rose to Fr. 33,120 million from Fr. 27,066 mil- 
lion for the previous year. In spite of the con- 
siderable increase in turnover,\orders in hand 
rose by 26 per cent,\and foreign drders accounted 
for about one-third of total orders in the books. 
This increase in the Company's activities is due 
very largely to the development of its output in 
the field of electronic tubes and electronic and 
electro-mechanical components as well as to its 
work in matters concerned with the application 
of atomic energy. 


The Company again reinforced the already 


= 
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strong, position which it held in the Common 
Market, particularly in the field of components, 
as a result of the purchase of interests in new 
companies operating within member countries of 
the Common Market. \ 


After the. deduction of all charges, both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, net profit amounted to 
Fr. 748,041,000 as against Fr. 512,590,000 for 
1958. It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
net dividend of Fr. 330 (NF 3.30) in respect of 
old shares, and of Fr. 110 (NF 1.10) in respect 
of new shares which participate in profits only 
as from September 1, 1959. — 


,PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


Art the Board Meeting held immediately after 
the Annual General Meeting, Monsieur Maurice 
Ponte was elected to the post of Chairman and 
Managing Director. 


Monsieur Tabouis was elected Honorary 
Chairman. 


-+¢ 


VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE A.G. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 


of Berlin and Bonn, Germany 


1959 





ASSETS 


1.—Finxed Assets 
Ground property, built-up with :-— 
(a) Ofhoes and residential buildings 
(6) Factory buildings........ 
ae property, not built on 


Rechines mechanical installations, transmission pipe 


Factory and office equipment 
Railway sidings and vehicle park 
Patents, licences and other rights 
Plant upder construction 
Advance payments on new ope 
Parucipations 


Raw materials. eee materials, fuefs 
Semi-finished produc | 
Intermediary Jeodacm and by-products 
Finished products and trade goods 
Securities 


Mortgages and loans against morigages om 13,768,000,— of | 


these are long-term) 
Advance payments for goods Se. 
Claims and serv 


Claims against subsidiary companies (DM 438,292.91 of these are 


LIABILITIES 


DM DM 
1.—Capital 100,000,000, — 
6.411.009. — Il. — Reserves 
23,228,579. —~ Reserves required by Law :— 
932,347.— As at Ist January, 1959 4.002.211 47 
10.579.19.— According to 47 DMBG 171,878.78 
amd cabies 79,494,335. | Other reserves 41,000,000 
2,571,444.— i 
2.534.860.— | [1l.—Reserves for doubtful debts 27,618,224.52 
19.914, 380,.— i 
1.648,810.13 IV.—Current Liabilities 
2.987,255.27 Mortgage debts Sows ‘ 1.$23,162. “¢ 
32 708, 347. a Advance payments by customers. 218.991. 
For goods delivered and services rendered 17,191,456 96 
183 110, 496 40 To VAW-Innwerk-Aid-GmbH 15,100,685, 54 
To subsidiary companies (of these DM 327,418.59 for goods 
i supplied and services rendered) 2.$66,733.24 
18,328,116.91 To banks 95.621,317.12 
10,216,985.16 | Others 40,429 006.77 
4.194.591.32 
9.053, 340.04 V.—Profit 
15,735,389.40 Profit for the trading year 1959 12.001 021.37 
Profit brought forward from previous vears 191,106.43 


g Contingent labilities 
j 15,227,.763.83 

101,099.78 
26,092,402.59 





Liabiliues for bills of exchange 


47,740.95 
20,699,586 63 











Profit brought forward from previous years 


\ 


3,08 1,810.86 
93,297.36 
12,001 021.37 
191,106.43 


126,696,656.44 








VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Chairman of the Su 180) 
THE BOARD OF ANAGEMENT : 


Board : Otto Neubaur 


for goods and services) 7,697 157.45 
um debtors (DM 342,000.— of these are long-term) 1,512,379.06 
iY Seite tik ce di dan mak beds sd sh saeneseens 471,816.30 | 
Stet Sais ~ Landeszeairatbank and with Postal 
a Account { 230,659.43 | 
Other bank balances. . : 13,363,662.74 | 
I1l.—Tramsitory items ... 96,605.78 
307.632,466.09 307 632,466.09 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3ist DECEMBER, : 1959 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM 
Ww : : 36.933,603.35 Profit brought forward from previous yea’ 191,106.43 
Fd ae contributions ‘ 4, 368,469.32 Receipts according to Company Law Anicle 132 () U 1 (according 
Depreciations :- to consolidated accounts)... ... 122,535,523.68 
(a) of plants _ 29. 784,701.06 Extraordinary receipts 3.970,026.33 
(b) of participations 3,910,452.28 
Interest......... 1,748,651.0 
Taxes :— seemless 
| te) cubject to Obligatory publication 38,583,543.32 | 126,696,656.44 


Dr. Ginsberg Dr. Rohrs 


Dr. Schulte Dr. Wrigge 


. Escherich Dr, S- mee 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON & EDINBURGH INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUING GROWTH AND PROFITS 


MR G. J. STEWART ON YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The London & Edinburgh Insérance Company 
Limited was held on July 14th in London. 


Mr G. J. Stewart, the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review; 


Mr G. J. Stewart, Chairman. 


With our trading profit at £116,101 in 1959, 
we have regained the level of 1955 and 1956, 
indicating that the corrective measures follow- 
ing upon the bad results of 1957 have taken 
effect 


UNDERWRITING 


Our premiums amounted in the aggregate to 
4 1,656,196. 


Our Marine Account has been considerably 
curtailed and the premium in 1959 was down to 
£120,000. The account underwritten by our 
agents, Bland, Welch and Company, is in a 
strong condition, the Marine Fund being 220 
per cent of the current annual premium. A 
small profit was made this year and we) hope 
the depressed position in the marine market is 
now passing and that we may look forward to 
better results. 


Our Non-Marine premium income from the 
underwriting conducted by B. D. Cooke and 
Parthers Limited was also rather less than in 
1958, but we continue to receive, from this 
source, most helpful contributions to our profits. 

Aviation underwriting is still surrounded by 
difficult problems, principally due to the arrival 
of the Jets in full cial service. Hull 
values in excess of (£2 million with additional 
liability coverage on top, making sometimes a 
total placing on one aircraft of £10 million, has 
unbalanced the book as against the amounts 
placed on piston aircraft, and underwriters 
are being forced to take their peak  ex- 
posure on the most vulnerable aircraft, as 
is all new type equipment in its first few years. 


Aviation is becoming one of the most important 
sections of the insurance business both in size 
and premium and we intend to take an increas- 
ing participation in this rapid expansion. 


Our Home Agency organisation continued its 
steady progress and although we had to take 
our share of the general deterioration in experi- 
ence (the fire losses in the United Kingdom in 
1959 were the largest ever recorded) we ended 
the year with a good profit and the situation has 
been well maintained in 1960. 


In the United States our surplus line under- 
writing has got off to a good start and the pre- 
miums are steadily growing. Our status there 
has been considerably strengthened by the 
creation of a Trust Fund in Illinois. The 
amount of this fund, which is for the benefit of 
all our US policyholders, is $500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT: THE “ EQUITAS” POLICY 


“Equitas” is still the only policy on the 
market combining all its distinctive features and 
it continues to attract world wide attention. Its 
benefits are linked to the value of Unicorn Trust 
shares with the sum assured guaranteed in any 
event. Unicorn shares have doubled in value 
since the scheme started so that our early policy- 
holders are in a very advantageous position in 
relation to the premiums already paid. We have 
transferred this year a further £10,000 to the 
Life Fund from our profits in order to build up 
a strong position pending the valuation due at 
the end of 1961 at the latest. 


ACCOUNTS 


Our investment income is higher this year and 
xmounts overall to some £66,000, which amply 
covers the distribution of the 10 per cent divi- 
dend for 1959. In addition to transferring 
£10,000 to the Life Fund, we are also trans- 
ferring £10,000 to our general reserve. This will 
restore the latter to £125,000. There is now a 
total figure of £200,000 available in Capital 
Reserve and General Reserve, and our Profit 
and Loss balance carried forward to 1961 is 
£34,787, which is almost the same as last year 
The market value of our investments on Decem- 
ber 31st exceeded the book value by over 
£78,000 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The recently formed subsidiary companies, 
Unicorn Securities Limited and Dillon Walker 
and Company Limited, are doing well. During 
1959 they both operated at a small profit—an 
excellent achievernent in only the second year 
of their existence. Already this year the deficit 


has been extinguished and we have a satisfactory 


profit in its place. This was largely due to the 
phenomenal success of the Falcon issue which 
was subscribed to the extent of £7 million. 
The public interest shown in this new Falcon 
Trust was quite remarkable and we may 
look with great confidence on future activities 
from this scurce. The ownership of Unicorn 
Securities Limited is a very important asset of 
the Company and will become increasingly so in 
future years. 
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at the 1960 position as at the 
t indicates continuing growth 
profits. ‘Gun-enith, ond 84 6 weed 
name, is spreading all over the world and the 
diversification of our underwriting continues all 
the time. 


— 
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The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE MOUNTAIN COPPER 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general mecting .of 
The Mountain Copper Company Limited will 
be heid on July 28th in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement, the 
Chairman, Mr R. Ellerton Binns, BSc, MIMM, 
said: 


The year’s operations resulted in a Group 
Profit on Sales of Produce of £239,984, an 
increase of 27} per cent on the previous year’s 
figure, which increase is mainly due to a larger 
volume of sales of pyrites. The Net Group Profit 
amounted to £140,296. The Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of Is. per share 
less Tax, as against 9d. in the previous year. 


Shasta Operations : In the year under review 

our wholly owned American subsidiary, 
Mountain Copper Co. of California, enjoyed @ 
substantially increased demand for pyrites, in 
consequence of which the volume of production 
and sales of that product was some 38 per cent 
higher than for 1958. On the other hand profit 
margins were not fully maintained, being cut 
into by rising costs. 


I am pleased to report that the volume of 
pyrites sales to date in the current year is well 
up to that for the corresponding period of 1959. 
The prospects for the remainder of the year, 
however, are not so easy to discern, for the 
picture tends to be obscured by certain factors 
as, for example, the more hesitant trend of 
business in the USA, and the threat of some 
degree of glut of sulphur supplies. However, I 
am hopeful that the current rate of sales will be 
maintained throughout the remainder of the year 
and that the Subsidiary will accordingly enjoy 
another year at least as satisfactory as 1959. 


Martinez: During the year under review 
Martinez experienced a well-sustained and satis- 
factory demand for practically all its products ° 
and thus the total volume of sales and gross 
income were higher than for the previous year. 
Unfortunately the increases in sales volume as 


gross profit approximately the same as for 1958. 
With regard to the current year, total sales to 


be regretted that although San Francisco 
Chemical Company enjoyed a satisfactory year in 
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COMPAGNIE GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of Compagnie 
Générale De Télégraphie Sans Fil was held in 
Paris on June 17th with Monsieur Robert 
Tabouis in the Chair. The following are details 
from the Chairman's speech and from the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


The Chairman reminded the meeting of the 


efforts which the Company and its subsidiaries 
had made in order to increase their sales to 
overseas mgrkets and to the private sector in 
France. The percentage of orders originating 
from these markets has sh a considerable 
improvement. Monsieur Tabobis also under- 
lined the progress already made within the 
framework of the industrial decentralisation 
policy implemented by the Company during the 
past few years, the benefits of which are already 
being felt. 


VEREINIGTE 


ASSETS 
“aa built-up with : 
row t-up w 
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(6) Factory buildings 
Ground ¥, not built on 
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Kaw materials, production materials. fuels 
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these are long-term) 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist 
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After giving a few details regarding the 
activity of the Company since the beginning of 
the current year, which revealed a new increase 
im turnover and a further improvement in the 
order book position, Monsieur Tabouis con- 
cluded his statement by confirming his decision 


not to stand for re-election to the Board for 
health oka 


REVIEW 

The report shows that gross operating profits 
for the year amounted to Fr. 5,018 million as 
against Fr. 3,761 million in 1958. Turnover 
rose to Fr. 33,120 million from Fr. 27,066 mil- 
lion for the previous year. In spite of the con- 
siderable increase in turnover, orders in hand 
rose by 26 per cent, and foreign orders accounted 
for about one-third of total orders in the books. 
This increase in the Company’s activities is due 
very largely to the developinent of its output in 
the field of electronic tubes and electronic and 
electro-mechanical components as well as to its 
work in matters concerned with the application 
of atomic energy. 


The Company again reinforced the already 
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strong position which it held in the Common 
Market, particularly in the field of components, 
as a result of the purchase of interests in new 
companies operating within member countries of 
the Common Market. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After the deduction of all charges, both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, net profit amounted to 
Fr. 748,041,000 as against Fr. 512,590,000 for 
1958. It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
net dividend of Fr. 330 (NF 3.30) in respect of 
old shares, and of Fr. 110 (NF 1.10) in respect 
of new shares which participate in profits only 
as from September 1, 1959. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 


put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


At the Board Meeting held immediately after 
the Annual General Meeting, Mansieur Maurice 
Ponte was elected to the post of Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

Monsieur Tabouis 
Chairman. 


was elected Honorary 


‘(ALUMINIUM-WERKE A.G. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1959 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LONDON & EDINBURGH INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CONTINUING GROWTH AND PROFITS 


MR G. J. STEWART ON YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Forty-firss Annual General Meeting of 
The London & Edinburgh Insdrance Company 
Limited was held on July 14th in London. 


Mr G. J. Stewart, the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review : 


Mr G. J. Stewart, Chairman. 


With our trading profit at £116,101 in 1959, 
we have regained the level of 1955 and 1956, 
indicating that the corrective measures follow- 
ing upon the bad results of 1957 have taken 
effect, 


UNDERWRITING 


Our premiums amounted in the aggregate to 
4 1,656,196. 


Our Marine Account has been considerably 
curtailed and the premium in 1959 was down to 
£120,000. The account underwritten by our 
agents, Bland, Welch and Company, is in a 
strong condition, the Marine Fund being 220 
per cent Of the current annual premium. A 
small profit was made this year and we hope 
the depressed position in the marine market is 
now passing and that we may look forward to 
better results. 


Our Non-Marine (premium income from the 
underwriting condutted by B. D. Cooke and 
Parthers Limited was also rather less than in 
1958, but we continue to receive, from this 
source, most helpful contributions to our profits. 

Aviation underwriting is still surrounded by 
difficult problems, principally due to the arrival 
of the Jets in full commercial service. Hull 
values in excess of £2 million with additional 
liability coverage on top, making sometimes a 
total placing on one aircraft of £10 million, has 
unbalanced the book as against the amounts 
placed on piston aircraft, and underwriters 
are being forced to take their peak cx- 
posure on the most vulnerable aircraft, as 
is all new type equipment in its first few years. 


Aviation is becoming one of the most important 
sections of the insurance business both in size 
and premium and we intend to take an increas- 
ing participation in this rapid expansion. 

Our Home Agency organisation continued its 
Steady progress and although we had to take 
our share of the general deterioration in experi- 
ence (the fire losses in the United Kingdom in 
1959 were the largest ever recorded) we ended 
the year with a good profit and the situation has 
been well maintained in 1960. 

In the United States our surplus line under- 
writing has got off to a good start and the pre- 


miums are steadily growing. Our status there , 


has been considerably strengthened by the 
creation of a Trust Fund in Illinois. The 
amount of this fund, which is for the benefit of 
all our US policyholders, is $500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT: THE “ EQUITAS” POLICY 


“Equitas” is still the only policy on the 
market combining all its distinctive features and 
it continues to attract world wide attention. Its 
benefits are linked to the value of Unicorn Trust 
shares with the sum assured guaranteed in any 
event. Unicorn shares have doubled in value 
since the scheme started so that our carly policy- 
holders are in a very advantageous position in 
relation to the premiums already paid. We have 
transferred this year a further £10,000 to the 
Life Fund from our profits in order to build up 
a strong position pending the valuation due at 
the end of 1961 at the latest. 


ACCOUNTS 


Our investment income is higher this year and 
amounts overall to some £66,000, which amply 
covers the distribution of the 10 per cent divi- 
dend for 1959. In addition to transferring 
£10,000 to the Life Fund, we are also trans- 
ferring £10,000 to our general reserve. This will 
restore the latter to £125,000. There is now a 
total figure of £200,000 available in Capital 
Reserve and General Reserve, and our Profit 
and Loss balance carried forward to 1961 is 
£34,787, which is almost the same as last year 
The market value of our investments on Decem- 
ber 31st exceeded the book value by over 
£78,000. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The recently formed subsidiary companies, 
Unicorn Securities Limited and Dillon Walker 
and Company Limited, are doing well. During 
1959 they both operated at a small profit—an 
excellent achievement in only the second year 
of their existence. Already this year the deficit 


Securities Limited is a very important asset of 
the Company and will become increasingly so in 
future years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE MOUNTAIN COPPER 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Mountain Copper Company Limited will 
be held on July 28th in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement, the 
Chairman, Mr R. Ellerton Binns, BSc, MIMM, 
said: 

The year’s operations resulted in a Group 
Profit on Sales of Produce of £239,984, an 
increase of 27} per cent on the previous year’s 
figure, which increase is mainly due to a larger 
volume of sales of pyrites. The Net Group Profit 
amounted to £140,296. The Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of Is. per share 
less Tax, as against 9d. in the previous year. 


higher than for 1958. On the other 
margins were not fully maintained, 
into by rising costs. 
I am pleased to report that the ve 
pyrites sales to date in the current year is we 
up to that for the corresponding period of | , 
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1959, it was considered impolitic to distribute a 
dividend. The Company must perforce conserve 
its resources for reinvestment in its business and, 


tinues to strengthen its already strong technical 
position while its growth continues apace and 
readily justifies the write-up of this important 
asset in our accounts. 


GENERAL 


Referring to tours of inspection by himself 
and by Mr Revell-Smith (@ Director), the 


‘Chairman said: We both returned home more 


enthusiastic than ever about your Company's 


' 
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prospects, for certainly its principal interests 
continue to improve. operations, for 
example, + ve reyes only on ‘a slightly increased 
scale, are conducted with increasing efficiency 
and economy. Although the same efficiency and 
economy marks practically all the operations of 
the Parent Company’s diversified interests, I 
have noted with intérest the slow but signifi- 
cantly steady improvement of the Martinez 
position and prospects, while in the 50 per cent 
holding in San Francisco Chemical Company 
we possess an asset of such favourable growth 
prospects that, given continuity of the present 
sound and experienced management and the 
necessary finance, it could assume in the not 
too distant future an importance which it is now 
possibly not easy to appreciate. 


BUNZL PULP & PAPER LIMITED 


\ 
MR HUGO BUNZL’S STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 


At the Annual General Meeting of Bunz! Pulp 
& Paper Limited held on July 19, 1960 Mr 
Hugo Bunzl, the Chairman, presided and 
addressed the Mecting as follows: 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
report on a very successful year. The consoli- 
dated profit, before taxation, attributable to the 
shareholders of your company has risen by 
approximately £210,000 as compared with 1958. 
The progress of the graup achieved in 1959 is 
also confirmed by an overall rise in turnover 
of about 18 per cent. As in former years, I will 
now deal separately ne the main parts of our 
activities. 


The paper mill at High Wycombe, although 
running to full capacity (but without overtime), 
has produced and sold on a somewhat lower 
basis, compared with 1958. Production and 
turnover have, however, increased in the first 
months of 1960. Modernisation of plant con- 
tinued in 1959 and some very good progress 
was made in the development of speciality 
papers. 

As you will be aware, the agreement between 
the outer Seven has become a fact to be reckoned 
with and the consequences will doubtless be 
felt by the British Paper Industry. 


Your company’s world-wide export mer- 
chandising organisation has developed strongly 
and its sales of paper have increased consider- 
ably in volume and value and there has been a 
growth, though to a smaller extent, in the sales 
of converted paper products. We are selling 
very much increased quantities to a greater 
number of markets where we have established 
and strengthened personal connections by 
frequent visits. It is, however, well known that 
the profit margin available for the exporter is 
extremely small and it is only by a continued 
building-up of sales that a satisfactory net profit 
can be achieved. 


Last year I pointed out—and the position ik 
still the same—that certain credit risks are in- 
volved, especially in respect of business with 
some Central and Soyth American coun:ties. 
This matter is under constant review. In order 
to enlarge the merchandising business and to 
increase further the volume of business, without 
at the same time increasing the credit risks, your 
Board has taken steps to develop the organisa- 
tion dealing with sales to the European markets 
where the consumption of paper is constantly 


‘ 


rising. In this connection a new subsidiary 
company is being established in Vienna. 


I would now like to report on the company’s, 


smoke filter production and your Directors feel 
that in view of a certain amount of publicity 
in connection with the growing popularity of 
filter cigarettes I should give you more detailed 
information about the trends in this particular 
field. 


I would like to remind you that in this country 
we are producing in two factories, both at 
Jarrow, Co, Durham. In order to cope with the 
rising demand and also to enlarge our Research 
and Development facilities, your Directors some 
tume ago signed an agreement with the 
Bletchley Town Council for the lease of an in- 
dustrial site of approximately 5} acres on which 
a 60,000 sq. ft. factory will be erected. We hope 
that we shall be able to start manufacturing 
there some time in the first half of 1961. In 
the meantime, production at Jarrow has been 
very much increased. 


Your company’s factory at Hamburg has been 
working to full capacity and so have the smaller 
filter factories in France, Finland and Canada. 
Sales from your factory in Cape Town showed 
some decline but have recovered since the begin- 
ning of the current year. The Brazilian factory 
has now started to produce filters in a quality 
acceptable to our customers. 


The filter group as a whole, having in- 
creased output every year, shows a further con- 
siderable increase in 1959. It is interesting to 
note that the increase in sales value would have 
been much greater had we not continued our 
policy of reducing prices whenever higher pro- 
duction or increased efficiency made this possible. 
In 1959, as in former years, we were glad to 
be able to inform our customers of such price 
reductions, and we are continuing this policy in 
1960. 

Whilst many new machines have been ordered 
and are successively coming into production, it 
should be mentioned that our efficiency, which 
has reached a high level, is not only attributable 
to the great number of machines in operation 
but to an even greater extent to “ know-how ” 
and to new production methods which have 
resulted in higher output per machine unit. A 
very important contribution was made by our 
scientists and executives concentrating: on 


+ research.arid development as well as on produc- 


1 
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tion. New techniques are being developed, the 
range of filters has increased and advanced 
methods of testing and manufacturing control, 
both in the fields of filter production and of 
paper making, enable us to give the service 
which is expected from us. 


Whilst the very great effort devoted over 
many years to the speciality ficld of smoke 
filters gives your Board confidence that we shall 
retain, and further strengthen, your company’s 
leading position in this field your Directors are 
at the same time fully aware that our business 
must be diversified and that new fields for 
production must be found. In the meantime, 
we believe your Board must follow a conserva- 
tive policy when considering what part of our 
profit should be retained in the business. Any 
worth-while diversification will require sub- 
stantial liquid sums, and so will the necessary 
development of our present business. It should 
further be; pointed out that considerable 
amounts must be retained by our overseas 
subsidiaries. 


As you will have seen from the Accounts, 
your Board has increased the reserve for 
machine replacement by £140,000, bringing this 
reserve to a total of £340,000. A fundamental 
change in the smoke filter business or entirely 
new techniques of production, although not 
probable, might, make some of our machinery 
redundant and more or less valueless. 


The consolidated gross profit attributable to 
the shareholders, is £1,270,154, and this figure 
is arrived at after providing a sum of £188,000 
for depreciation and after setting, aside the sum 
mentioned above for machine replacement. 


Profit after taxation amounted to £567,462. 


It should be explained that your Board con- 
sidered it desirable to provide for UK taxation 
of profits of .overseas subsidiary companies not 
yet distributed as dividends and has set aside 
£195,000 for, this purpose. Of this reserve 
£75,000 is estimated to arise on undistributed 
profits earned prior to 1959, and this amount 
has been deducted from the amount brought 
forward. If and when such overseas profits are 
distributed to the parent company, they will 
attract tax in the UK because our rates of tax 
are, generally speaking, higher than those in 
force abroad. 


The liability to taxation on undistributed 
profits of overseas companies has hitherto been 
mentioned by way of note in the Accounts, but 
your Directors consider it now right to include 
an appropriate reserve in the 1959 balance 


‘sheet. It will be appreciated that this reserve, 


by its nature, can only be an estimate and will 
vary from year to year, depending on the profits 
retained by the foreign subsidiaries and on the 
prevailing rates of tax here and abroad. 


Your Board recommends an ordinary dividend 
of 11d. per share (that is at the rate of 18} per 
cent) less tax on the ordinary capital of 
£1,200,000, absorbing a net amount of £134,750. 


With regard to the prospects for the current 
year, it is too early to make a reliable forecast. 
I have, however, in my speech given several 
indications that your Directors have reason to 
hope that the year 1960 will show some further 
progress. 

I would like to. welcome on our Board Mr 
K. Zappert, who is an acknowledged expert on 
pulp and paper production, and we are looking 
forward to many years of fruitful co-operation. 

Before I conclude, I would like to thank most 
heartily my colleagues and all our staff in our 
various offices and mills in England and abroad. 
Without their devoted work the success achieved 
would not have been possible. 
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The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. was held on July 19, 
1960. The following are extracts from the 


Statement by Mr F. C., Bowring, the 
Chairman: 


My review of the Lobitos Group activities for 
1959 covers a year of improved conditions 
and trading results, and it is satisfactory to 
be able to give stockholders an encouraging 
report. 


In Peru, after a prolonged period of negotia- 
tion and uneconomic operating conditions, in- 
creastd prices for refined products were author- 
ised by the Peruvian Government in July. In 
consequence your Peruvian subsidiary is now 
able to operate profitably in the local market 
and once again pay a dividend. The deteriora- 
ting economic situation existing in Peru at the 
beginning of the year has been arrested, and 
the Government has made good progress in the 
restoration of economic stability, on which the 
Peruvian Company's future outlook is largely 
dependent. 


In Ecuador, where your Company has a large 
investment in Anglo-Ecuadorian Qjilfields Ltd., 
and similar operating conditions existed, a small 
increase in prices was authorised in July which 
enabled the Company*to complete its refinery 
and resume development. 


In Canada, considerable progress has been 
made. Production has increased, new oil and 
gas potentialities have been discovered, and 
geological exploration has been undertaken in 
the Arctic 


At home, plans for the modernisation of the 
Company's Refinery at Ellesmere Port have been 
completed, preliminary work is in progress 
and major plant construction will shortly 
commence. ' 


The financial! position of the Company is 
strong, and should enable it to undertake its 
immediate programme of development and pro- 
jected capital expenditure from its own liquid 
resources. ‘ 


PERUVIAN COMPANY'S 
OPERATIONS 


Total production of crude oil from the Con- 
cession during the calendar year to December 
31, 1959, amounted to 7,535,040 barrels, com- 
pared with 7,872,528 barrels for 1958, a decrease 
of 4.3 per cent, of which CPL’s half share was 
3,767,520 barrels. 


It was a great pleasure after so long a period 
of disheartening news to be able to advise Stock- 
holders in July last that the Government had 
decreed price increases for gasoline, kerosene, 
ckesel and fuel oil, based on a formula 
embodied in the findings of the Petroleum Com- 
mission appointed to study the problem of the 
petroleum industry, to which I referred in my 
Jast statement. Stockholders will appreciate 
that highly competitive conditions exist in world 
markets for products, and the Peruvian market 
has to remain competitive. 


In view of renewed confidence in local market 
conditions a dividend was paid by CPL from 
accumulated free reserves at January 1, 1959; 
the first since 1956. CPL's tax position is so 
far unchanged, and it is expected that trading 
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EXTRACT FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT i959 


results and general conditions in 1960 will be 
satisfactory. 


REFINERY, LLLESMERE PORT 


The Refinery operated steadily throughout the 
year, and the quantity of crude o] processed was 
again approximately 200,000 tons 


As you know, your Board has been giving 
consideration to the modernisat.on and develop- 
ment of the Refinery, which in 1959 celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 1 am pleased to tell 
you that plans have now been completed for the 
installation of an atmospheric/vacuum distilla- 
tion unit of 5,000 barrels per day capacity, 
together with ancillary plant, tankage and ser- 
vices, which will provide for the replacement of 
the existing distillation unit. This will give 
increased flexibility of crude intake and products 
made, as well as allowing for future develop- 
ment of the Company's speciality markets, 


Tenders have been received for the process 
unit and ancillary equipment and the necessary 
orders are now being placed. The estimated 
total cost of the extensions is approximately 
£1,500,000, and it is hoped construction will be 
completed towafds the end of 1961. 


ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The distribution companies, British Viscoleum 
Fuels Ltd., Holmes, Mullin and Dunn Ltd. and 
Shamrock Petrol Ltd., continued, despite intense 
competition, to maintain their positions in their 
respective markets in the United Kingdom, 
Northern Ireland and Eire, and concentrated on 
the consolidation of their outlets. 


Dussek Brothers & Co. Ltd., whose activities 
as manufacturers of cable oil, compounds and 
other speciality products are closely related to 
those of Lobitos, had a satisfactory year. An 
increase in profits and tonnage, particularly in 
exports, was recorded, and their dividend for the 
year was increased. 


CANADA AND THE ARCTIC 


Lobitos Oilfields Canada Ltd. made good pro- 
gress during the year under review. On the 
Company’s holdings in Alberta a number of new 
oil wells were brought into production and have 
contributed substantially to its oil production, 
which is currently running at over 800 barrels 
per day, nearly double what it was a year ago. 


Round Valley Oil Company, has now obtained 
exploration permits covering some 3 million 
acres situated on the islands of Devon, Corn- 
wallis, Bathurst and Melville in the Arctic. 


A geological exploration was carried out on 
these islands during the summer of 1959. These 
surveys, although by no means complete, re- 
vealed the existence of a number of anticlinal 
and domal structures and the presence of reser- 
voir rocks which would favour the accumulation 
of oil. 


ACCOUNTS 


As I advised last year, your Company 
acquired during 1959 a further shareholding 
in Dussek Brothers & Co. Ltd. by which that 
Company and its associate in Canada became 
subsidiaries. The Accounts of these Companies 
are therefore included in the Consolidated 
Accounts for the year. 
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The ‘profit of £1,109,631 reflects the greatly 
improved results of your Peruvian subsidiary 
and also includes the Group's share of eight 
months’ profit of the new subsidiary companies. 


In view of the greatly improved results of 
the year, your Board are pleased to recommend 
the resumption of the Final Dividend at 8 per 
cent less Income Tax (making 14 per cent less 
Income Tax for the year) together with a Special 
Distribution of 4 per cent out of tax free profits 
realised on the sale of investments 


CHAIRMAN'S SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


In addressing the mecting, the chairman 


said 


Manchester Oil Refinery: On June 8th, as 
Stockholders are aware, your Company made an 
offer to purchase for cash the who'e of the 
ordinary stock of Manchester Oil Refinery 
Holdings) Ltd. at the price of 20s. per 5s. unit. 
I can now advise that the offer has been 
accepted by over 90 per cent of the Manchester 
Oil Refinery Stotkholders, and has been declared 
unconditional by your Board. 


Your Board consider that not only should 
the merger be financially beneficial, but that 
the integration of the refining and marketing 
interests of the two companies will give greater 
operating flexibility, and the increased market- 
ing strength so necessary to meet the highly 
competitive conditions existing in the oil 
industry to-day. 


Alfred Hopps Sens & Co. Ltd.: Recently 
discussions have been taking place between 
your Company and the Directors of Alfred 
Hopps Sons & Co. Ltd., an old-established 
private lubricating oil blending company in 
Liverpool, and I am pleased to tell you that 
arrangements have now been completed for the 
acquisition by your Company of a one hundred 
per cent holding in Alfred Hopps. Your Board 
consider that the acquisition of these additional 
facilities should permit the progressive develop- 
ment of your Company’s lubricating and 
specialty product markets, and should prove a 
sound investment. 


Refinery, Ellesmere Port : The orders for the 
replacement Atmospheric/Vacuum Distillation 
Unit and ancillary equipment have now been 
placed, and it is hoped the new unit will come 
into operation by the end of 1961. 

Finance: Because of the company’s strong 
financial position the funds required for these 
projects, amounting to some 3,250,000, can 
without difficulty be provided from its own 
liquid resources, and your Board consider that 
these investments should afford a satisfactory 
return and a basis for sound development. 


The report was adopted. 


| M ERICSSON TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


It is regretted that a mis-reading of a proof 
resulted in an error in the report of L M 
Ericsson Telephone Company published on 
July 9, 1960. The relevant paragraph should 
have read: 


It should be noted that part of the unappro- 
priated earnings shown in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet (some Kr. 43 million) will be 
subject to taxes when transferred to Sweden, 
and that in some cases the transfer of such 
earnings to the Parent Company is limited by 
exchange restrictions. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


MR P. D. O’BRIEN’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Laporte Industries Limited was held/ on July 
i4th in London, Mr P. D..O’Brien (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


On completion of my first ‘year of office it is 
pleasing to be able to report that trading condi- 
tions at home and abroad have been generally 
favourable. The ability of subsidiary com- 
panies two bring on stream additional produc- 
tions for which*a ready market could be found 
has enabled the Group to achieve increased 
turnover and increased profit. The total Group 
income before taxation, of £3,147,943, shows 
an increase of 73.6 per cent compared with the 
previous year and is the highest in the history 
of the Company. 


After providing depreciation of £1,109,869. 
compared with £968,786 for 1958/59, together 
with increased taxation of £1,339,847, compared 
with £809,640 the previous year, there is avail- 
able’ for distribution £1,808096. Of this it 
is proposed to distribute £655,577 by. way of 
dividends, leaving £1,152,519 retained within 
the Group. 

The Chairman then referred to the bonus 
issué of one Ordinary Share for every five held 
on April 8, 1960 and to the increase of the 
Company's authorised capital from £12 million 
to £14,500,000. The proposals were approved 
at the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
April 26, 1960. 

The Chairman continued : Your directors fejt 
able to forecast a favourable trading result even 
before the end of the financial year, and decided 
to recommend an Ordinary dividend of 74 per 
cent on the increased capital. With the 3 per 
cent interim dividend already paid, this is 
equivalent to a total dividend for the year of 
12 per cent on the capital at March 31, 1960 
compared with 8 per cent for the previous year. 

In the field of research, attention is continu- 
ously being directed to weeking improvements 
to our existing products afid ways of producing 
new products to extend and diversify the interest 
of the Group in the chemical! industry 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Laporte Chemicals Lid.—This company has 
consolidated its position as a manufacturer and 
world supplier of hydrogen peroxide by the 
operation of a modern process. The cost of 
production by the autoxidation process is 
fulfilling expectations. Although world produc- 
tion has risen substantially, it would appear that 
consumption is more than keeping pace with 
it, -There has been a continuation of our policy 
of effecting price reductions in line with 
improvements in > pons costs. The manv- 
facture and sale of organic peroxide products 
is playing.an increasingly important part in the 
economy of this subsidiary. 


Laporte Titanium Lta.— 


During the last 


financial year, Laporte Titanium’ Lid. emerged 
from the stage of meeting heavier depreciation 
charges on fixed assets not fully employed. 
Plants were for the most part working at full 
capacity and the Company was successful in 
selling the production. We have confidence in 
the future sale of titanium oxide as a pigment 
for a variety of purposes. 

Consequently, the board of directors has 
embarked on a further phase of development 
at Battery Works, Stallingborough, which it is 
estimated will cost £3,500,000 and will increase 
the output from 30,000 tons per annum to 
50,000 tons per annum. 


Laporte Titanium Ltd. is also widening its 
interests by manufacturing titanium nickel 
yellow and a range of special products for the 
ceramic industries, 


Laporte Acids- Ltd./Sheffield Group.— 
Laporte Acids Ltd. has enjoyed a successful 
year’s trading ahd is engaged in integrating its 
various sites to best efficiency and widening the 
scope of its business. 


The same is true of what I have called in the 
heading, “ Sheffield Group,” being the three 
additional companies we have acquired. (The 
Sheffield Chemical Co. Ltd., James Wilkinson 
& Son Ltd., and Glebe Mines Ltd.) | It is 
gratifying to record that the results of the Group 
have benefited by these acquisitions. A recent 
independent report on Glebe Mine gives an 
excellent account of mining methods and ore 
reserves. The acquisition of this subsidiary, 
and also James Wilkinson & Son Ltd., has 
enabled the Company to enter the field of 
fluorine chemistry, with a consequent broaden- 
ing of the base of our business. The Sheffield 
Chemical Co. Ltd. has had a satisfactory year’s 
trading. 


The Fullers’ Earth Union Lid. —-This sub- 
sidiary also has had a successful year’s trading. 
The completion of modernisation schemes 
referred to in previous reports has enabled us 
to effect economies in costs of production, 
and so we have been able to reduce the 
selling prices of some products, The high 
level of output in the foundry industry as a 
result of increased activity in the motor 


* industry, has resulted in an excellent demand 


for the company’s “FULBOND” 


bonding materials. 

Pembina Mountain Clays Ltd.—It is clear 
that it will take longer to put this Canadian 
subsidiary company on a profitable basis than 
was originally expected. Nevertheless, present 
trading conditions are more encouraging than 
they were six months ago. 

Laporte Chemicals (Australia) Proprietary 
Ltd.—As forecast last year, this subsidiary has 
continued to make a valuable contribution to 
the profits of the Group. 


The statement then reviewed the activities of 
the Associated Companies 


foundry 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TELEFUSION LIMITED 
require a 
GRADUATE 


in Commerce. Bysiness Management or Economics 
to take up @ position at their new Head Office im 
Blackpool. The successful candidate will be appointed 
Personal Assistant to a Director and will be trained 
for a senior managerial position is @ rapidly cxpand- 
ing gompany. 


The Telefusion Group are the leading manufacturers 
of wired television cquipment for resale im the 
United Kingdom and maintain Television and 
Domestic Apphance rental services in London th 
Midlands, the West Country and North of England 
aod in Northern Ireland 


Appixations by etter to Managing  Duérector 
Telefusion Limited, 76 Buchanan Strect, Blackpool 


NEW HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


Merchant Bank requires new Head of Investment Advisory 
and Information Dept Applicants should have cxpenence 
in portfolio review and investment advisory work primartly 
in UK securities Professional experience in security 
analysis or alternatively experience ont investment side ot 
financial journalism would be cxpected. 


Position involves administrative management of present 
small Advisory and Information Dept. with responsiblity to 
® dwector. Sucyessful applicant will be working in ¢xp anding 
section of bank's activities, and there is. therefore. considerable 


i 
» ope for man with drive and imagination 


Unless exceptional qualifications of circumsiances are 
involved. onh candidates between ages jot 40 and 40 will 
be conkidered 


Salary will be in accordame with qualitymtions and 
eiperiem.< 


Box JY &* co 9% Bishopegat London. FC ? 


MILES LABORATORIES LTD. 


require 


a young FEMALE STATISTICAL ASSISTANT for 
duties connected with market research data oF 

nationally advertised products or industrial chemicals 

Candidates should have graduated in Commerce oF 

Economis. preferably with some experieme. and 

— within daily travelling distance of Stoke Pores 
ack 


The Company will be moving to Stoke Court 
Stoke Poges. in § to 4 months’ time, and until then 
the successful candidate will be required to travel 
into London daily, travelling expenses being paid by 
the Company 


Applications. quoting details of qualifications and 
experience. should be made in writing to: 


THE GENERAL MANAGER OF DEVELOPMENT 
re eee Limited, 41 46 Piccadilly, London 
i 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION Of 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 5 
Applications are invited from men who hoid degree in 
Agricultural Economics, Economics, Commerce or 1S simular 


ae ees Economics and Markets Branch of the 
(a) SENION: AGRIC CULTURAL. ECONOMIST on the grade 
of Senior Professional Officer.’ Grade I]. The salary scaic 
ts in the range £1,785 to a ae 108. p.a. Agetenstn musi 
have had at least four Sone taduate experience. 
(o) AGRIC ULTURAL ECON MIST on the Professional 
rd @rad- The scale is in the range £755 to 
£1.73) 10s. pa, with c it allowed for higher qualifications 


ssages are paid for the recruits and their families, and 
the conditions include generous leave, assisted medical aid 
low income tax. schools with free tuition, admirabic 
climate, facilities for all sports and recreation. 
ication forms and further details from the Segueters 
(R). Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, London, W.C.2. ine 
date x 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisernents see pages 442 and 443 


° ang experience. 
a 


JAMAICA 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Young married Chartered Accountant with indus 
trial experience for position of Chief Accountant with 
aan compen: = Jamaka Mioimum salary 
£2.400 p Exce| prospects — Apply to Personne! 
Officer PSORTHERN. ALUMINIL M Co “Lid Bush 
House, Aldwych. London, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


to the Us for pow of SECRETARY 
NiveRstty A APPOINTMENTS. BC SOAaE Applicants 


Manchester 13, to whom applications should be sent 
later than August 13. 1960 
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‘COMPANY AFFAIRS 


General Electric 


OR the first time since 1954-55, General 
Electric has arrested the decline in 
profit margins. In the year to March 31st 
sales rose by 8} per cent to £117, million 
and trading profits by 13} per cent, from 
£4,249,180 to £4,813,173, so that the profit 
margin on sales improved slightly from’ 3.9 
per cent to 4.1 per cent. This still looks 
very slender compared with the margin of 
93 per cent earned in 1954-55, but it does 
indicate that attempts to reverse the down- 
ward trend by tighter controls on research 
and development expenditure and by con- 
centrating on more profitable lines of manu- 
facture have met with some success. 

The improvement in profits was not 
accompanied by an increase in the divi- 
dend. Buf the Maintained rate of 10 
cent has been paid from earnings which 
have risen from 16} per cent to 19} per 
cent. Like other electrical manufacturers 
GEC has found the cost of the atomic power 
programme to be very high, and while 
initial costs and research expenditure at the 
Hunstanton power station in Scotland have 
been written off, a further £500,000 (against 
£250,000) for future contingencies has been 
provided out of the profits earned in 1959- 
60. GEC’s £1 ordinary stock units are 
near to their “ low” for the year and yield 
$4 per cent at 35s. 6d. 


Courtaulds 


OPES of a further real increase in the 
Courtaulds dividend after the one-for- 
three scrip issue were confirmed by the 
chairman in his statement this week. In 
the year to March the group’s profit after 
tax showed a oo recovery from 
£7,291,000 to £11,867,000, and the total 
ordinary dividend was raised from Is. 11.2d. 
to 2s. 6d. Sir John Hanbury-Williams says 
that since then changes in activity in the 
various sections have been marginal and 
offsetting, though it is too soon to judge how 
the recent credit restrictions will affect 
business. But, Sir John continued, if last 
year’s record results—which did not include 
any profit from Pinchin Johnson, the paint- 
makers—are maintained, “it is a reason- 
able expectation that your board will feel 
able to recommend allocating to dividends a 
total sum somewhat greater” than before. 
A rate of 12} per cent is equivalent to 
gi per cent on increased capital. The 
least shareholders might therefore expect in 
1960-61 is 10 per cent. On that assumption 
the {1 shares at 72s. yield 43 per cent. 
Referring to prospective changes in 
European trade patterns, the reorganisation 
of the cotton industry in Britain and the 
latest credit restrictions, Sir John says that 


the company is well placed to meet future 
developments. But some shareholders may 
be disappointed that in his review of the 
company’s growth, through integration and, 
latterly, through diversification (or “develop- 
ment”) into related fields, he gave no 
inkling of the direction in which Courtaulds 
intends to employ its still considerable 
liquid resources. 


International Tea 


], omme sales were a record in 1958-59 
International Tea suffered a setback in 
profits, largely because of increased com- 
petition, resulting in price cutting and re- 
duced profit margins. But now it is clear 
that the group’s modernisation scheme, in- 
volving the conversion of over 250 branches 
into self-service stores, is beginning to pay 
off, for although competition has continued 
keen, International Tea has more than made 
good last year’s fall in trading profits with 
a 17 per cent increase from {2,264,169 to 
£2,645,528. The charge for depreciation 
has risen from £486,152 to £531,981 and 
after taxes have taken {1,027,914 (against 
£937,895) the net profit has gone up from 
£798,651 to £1,021,384. The ordinary 
dividend, raised from 10 to 12} per cent, is 
=o covered 1.8 times. 

aay $ modernisation scheme is 
stil fa far from complete, for capital commit- 
ments at ‘os end of last April amounted to 
£780,497; this scheme has continued to be 
financed in part by selling certain freehold 
properties and then leasing them back. The 
surplus on property sales last year amounted 
to £96,631 and the directors now estimate 
that the sale of the remaining properties 
under the contract with the Legal and 
General will result in a surplus of about 
£500,000. These financing arrangements, 
plus the group’s retentions from profits, 
which in 1959-60 totalled £942,177, should 
enable International Tea to cover further 
modernisation schemes as well as the 
acquisition of private grocery businesses. 


. On the improved results and dividend the 


5s. shares rose by Is. to 13s. 7d. and yield 
43 per cent. 


Consett Iron 


_— deal of interest is now centred 

on the report and accounts of Consett 
Iron, for since it its accounting 
year from end-Septem to end-March 
investors can gauge from it, and the chair- 
man’s statement, current pros: in the 
iron and steel industry as a whole. In his 
latest statement Lord Ridley says that these 
prospects for at least the next six months 
are very good. 


433 


Consett has found new. markets for its 
products: orders for steel plate from new 
customers have more than offset the fall in 
demand from the shipbuilding industry and 
a quarter of its output is now rolled into 
light products. Orders for all the company’s 
products have remained at a high level and 
the chairman expects that expenditure on 
the new {£14 million plate rolling mill will 
begin to result in increased profits before 
the end of the current financial year. The 
new stecl-making plant which has now been 
ordered is expected to come into production 
by the end of 1961. This big expansion 
programme is reflected in capital commit- 
ments of £17} million and the spending of 
£74 million in 1959-60, largely on the new 
plate mill. The company has taken up £6 
million of the {£9 million loan from 
Finance Corporation for Industry, but it 
has not as yet drawn on the {9 million 
overdraft arranged with its bankers. 

Given the large capital programme, pros- 

cts for a significant increase in dividend 
in the near future seem slight. For 1959-60 
the dividend was left unchanged at 8} per 
cent covered over three times by earnings 
after tax, which was substantially reduced 
by investment allowances. The cover should 
again rise this year, for trading profits for 
the second half of the year to Rist 
were {2.6 million, pr ah double those for 
the first six months of the year. The need 
to conserve resources for the time being is 
reflected in the $3 per cent yield offered by 
the {1 shares at 30s. shares were 
marked up slightly after the report was pub- 
lished, but they still yield up to 2 per cent 
more than other leading steel equities. 


Tunnel Portland Cement 


HE market had little doubt that Tunnel 
Portland would have a good year, for 

last August the chairman, Mr. N. M. 
Jensen, said that output for the first quarter 
had risen by 20 per cent and more recently 
both Associated Portland and Rugby 
Portland have produced good results. Over 
the year (to March 31st) trading profits of 
Tunnel Portland rose by 20 per cent, from 
£2568;655 to B55 10 £3.069,172 ; this compares 
2§ per cent and 24 per 


Tunnel’s results reflect any trading follow- 
ing the cut in the price of cement last 


As with the other cement companies the 


prospect of a review of the industry's 
policies hangs over Tunnel Portland. 
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Rhod. Angio-Amer.. | 64/4! 
2 M%gb Rhod. noe mah Tot. 
5/10", VW yqb Roan An 
29/- 22'36 Tanganyika ‘ 
i 68/6 6'4¢ Consolidated Zinc... 
200/- 133/1', 100 @ De Beers Defd. Reg. Pi 
$102', $873, $! 3c internat. Nickel .. .9.p.¥. 
3/t', 10/7, Se London Tin ..4f- 
51/6 29/4, me Rio Tino . re/~ 
45/6 26/3 43'y¢ Tronoh 
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86/4, 
121/6 105/7' 
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Calico Printers. . 
. & P. Coats... 
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67/6 9/6 t3';¢ British Petroleum 
59/6 #/- T',0 Burmah OW . 
Li7', £12, The Royal Dutch 
168) : 133/- SS « Shell Transport 
64/- %/3 ot om Uttramar f 
0/6 4/6 5 Wakefield C & y 40/6 I 
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1S/6%, 1/6 Daily Mirror ‘A’... . .5/ ws 
37/- 29/6 Odhams Press / 30/- 
67/6 56/6 W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’ é1 6/- 
64/3 S4/thy Bowater Paper nae oNe 57/6 
63/- 53/6 Albert E. Reed .. él “9 
46 2/9 Spicers ft / 33/3 
47/- Wiggins Teape ai $2/- 
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The Gconomist Indicator Fa AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES — : AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 1 
indicator Yield % 


STANDARD AND POOR'S 
oat LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT LONG TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 
| 


352-4 High lew wor eal 


335.9 
377-8 335-6 
=. Gan 6) (May 4) ; 


Financial Times indices 


2% j O}- 425 INDUSTRIALS 
Ord. Ord Fixed 370 Bargains 
indext =| Yield int.t Consols Marked W941 ~ 43 = /0) 


Viele | 
312-7 407 a8 46 5-65 12,067 > i- 
311-3 42 es Si 5-63 12,882 


310-S 443 88 38 5-63 14,525 
311-6 44! 88 4! $62 12.708 
NS | 47 88 39 5-63 1.208 


High, 342 9 (jan. 4) Low, 295 8 (May 9) 
t July |, 1935 = 100 ¢ 1928100 


| 
_ STANDARD AND POOR'S 
425 INDUSTRIALS 
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** Yrelds based on assumed dividends —Bas. 20% BSA. 16% Ciuy Centre Properves, 18°, 
Long, 10% Electrical & Musical, 14% Hawker Siddeley. 10 8°, Lombard Banking, 19% 
Scot, 15° Northern & Employers’, 18',°% WH. Smith & Son, 12% 


Commercial Union, 40% Davy-United, 25% De La Rue, @-% Corman 
London & Overseas Freighters, 17':°% Maran Back, 13'4% Nac. Conn. dana 
Tube investments, 12' 9% Unigate, 10% 





have on future propects. But 
bright cae of the 
i ' current 
eu rising to.a new 
408. 14d. the 


At 10s. shares 


probably be able 


\ 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
yield just under 4 per cent on the 15 per 
cent dividend ; if, however, the one per cent 
tax-free distribution is looked upon as a 
regular payment the yicld works out at 4} 
per cent. < 


Investment Activity Down Under 


exceed £A4,389 in the case of a private 
ie pr einige ge Se home cP 
public company. any circumstances 
i it to deducted fhems dividends 
at source and the investor has to make a 


sizeable interests in the Australian finance 
companies and the National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia must be v ith i 


payable on call and on demand to deben- 
tures and notes ; last year these rose from 
£40.8 million to {52.5 million. Thus over 
60 per cent of its outstanding balances, 
which last year rose from £61 million to 
£84 million, are financed in this longer 
form and as this has reduced its liabilities 
on call it has lessened the need to maintain 
substantial liquid resources. The §s. shares 
of this company are not quoted in London 
but are dealt in under Rule 163 (i)(e) ; at 
the c el of 15s. od. they yield 
4-3 per before double tax relief. 

A London quotation is being sought for 
the 2.4 million {Ar shares of London 
Australia Investment Company; about 
150,000 shares are being placed in the 
market at around 20s. 6d. (London) to 
yield 3.12 per cent before DTR. This 
return is based on a 4 per cent dividend on 
the new capital, as increased from {1A 
million last July a by the one-for-one 
rights issue at par. $ investment trust is 
managed by Anglo-Australian Corporation, 
in which Lazard Brothers, Morgan Grenfell 
and Consolidated Zinc are the major share- 


ments at the end of June were valued in the 
market at £A3.3 million, of which 96.9 
per cent represented equities quoted on 
Australian stock exchanges. While the 
present yield is not particularly high the 
shares give investors a widely spread 
interest in the Australian economy, and the 
directors in selecting the portfolio have 
laced particular emphasis on shares with a 
bigh growth potential. 


Asi in this country take-over bids often 
take the limelight in the Australian stock 
market. At present two leading stores are 
engaged in a struggle for a third. G. and J. 
Coles has made a bid worth £48} million 


for the Matthews ichain of 
grocery stores. The offer is largely in 
shares — five Coles ordinary for. every 
four Matthews Thompson ordinary and 
also for each 10 per cent Matthews 
Thompson preference share. It has also 
offered 21s. in cash for each § per cent 
second preference share. The directors of 
Matthews Thompson have already recom- 
mended for acceptance an offer from Wool- 
worths Australia worth about {A6} million. 
The outcome of the present battle is of 
vital importance for both sides ; for Coles, 
victory would give a dominant stake in the 
retail trade in New South Wales where it 
would then have a chain of around 600 
stores, For Woolworths victory would 
make it the biggest food retailer in Australia 
with 645 stores under its control. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS: june 27s uly ‘18 Au 


LAST DEALINGS july 15 
ACCOUNT DAY july 26 


july 18 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 16 


Aug. ® 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 0 


ESPITE the continuing uncertain inter- 
national situation, particularly in the 
Congo, the stock markets have been rather 
less influenced by events abroad than in the 
previous week. Attention has been focused 
rather more on the effects of the present 
credit restrictions which brought about the 
cut in the prices of Vauxhall cars and on the 
disappointing trade figures. The main 
feature of the gilt-edged market this week 
has been the first dealings in the new short 
dated stock Treasury $4 per cent. 1962 
which has remained steady at its issue price 
of 99. Among other short-dated stocks 4} 
t cent Conversion 1964 lost is to 94%. 
chequer 54 per cent 1966 lost a similar 
amount to 99/4. Most of the medium and 
longer dated stocks showed little or no 
change over the week, but 3} per cent War 
Loan gained *%« to 60%. 

Among leading equities movements have 
been mixed; thus while the Financial Times 
index show a slight gain over the week The 
Economist indicator fell by 1.6 points to 
352.3. In the steel section Dorman Long 
lost 18. 6d. to 43s. while Stewarts and Lloyd 
wee unchanged at 47s., but Consett Iron, 
following the chairman’s encouraging state- 
ment, rose by 1s. 104d. to 30s. tal Box 
showed a further gain of 1s. 9d. to 80s., but 
Guest Keen fell back by 9d. to 92s. 6d. 

other engineering issues Tube 
Investments rose by 6d. to 80s. 3d. 
Motor shares showed heavy falls earlier 


this week fi ing the news of the Vauxhall 
price ontario in the middle of the 


week. But over the week British Motor lost | 


3d. to 16s. 6d. and Ford Motor 1s. 9d. to 
rots. 9d. but Standard-Triumph, which has 
attracted United States investors, showed 
a net gain of 13d. to 9s. 14d. Among 
American favourites Philips Lamps lost 
6s. 3d. to 216s. 3d. and Unilever NV 7s. 6d. 
to 207s. 6d. while Unilever Limited fell 
§s. 3d. to 164s. 3d. Imperial Chemical 

es have continued to attract attention 
from the Continent but made a net gain 
of only 3d. to 64s. 3d. 

With the prospect of an early quotation 
on the Bourse Courtaulds gained 1s. 74d. 
on Wednesday but nevertheless lost 14d. 
over the week to 70s. 1}d. Similarly Patons 
and Baldwins gained 1o}d. on Wednesday 
but were still 1s. 6d. lower over the week 
at §9s. Among other textile shares however 
J. and P. Coats gained 1s. to §0s. 

Kaffirs have declined slightly and both 
Free State Geduld and Western Holdings 
lost 1s. 10}d. to 115s. 73d. News of further 
rioting in Rhodesia has resulted in further 


losses in copper stocks and N a lost 
§8. 9d. to $6s. 3d. xd. vengusniin Cease 
sions were Is. lower at 338. but Chartered 


made a net loss of only 3d. at 76s. od. 
Among oil shares Shell Transport have 
fallen by 2s. 6d. to 133s. 6d. after touch- 
ing a new low of 133s.; Royal Dutch fell 
by & to {12}. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended july 16, 1960, there was an “ above-line 
deficit (after wowing for sinking funds) of £14, 327, 000 compared 
with a deficit. of £18,306,000 in the previous week 
of £16,285,000 in the corresponding B peee of 
was a net ‘e--er4 ee. 17,659, 
cumulative £330,820; 


deficit 
£267 309,000 in 1959-40. 


Stamps... 

Profits tax, EPT and 
a 

Other Inland Revenue 
Duties .. 


Customs 
Excise 


Total Customs 
Excise 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Rece:pts) 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 
Macellaneous 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt interest 
Payments to Northern | 
treland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated 
Funds 
Supply Services 


Total 


413,033 429,480! 26.855 27.037 
226.855 234.265] 3,660 3,330 


153,049. 181,241 
20.168 23,462 
3.253) 3.153 


Sinking Funds 


“Above-line™ Surplus or 
Defic 


Net Expendi- 
6.313 17.659 


+ 
Total Surplus or Deficit 9,972 31,986 
Net receipts from 

Tax Reserve Ceruficates 

Savings Cerwficates 

Defence Bonds 

Premium Savings Bonds 


* Net expenditure of the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
a3 = in 1960-6! compared with receipts of £10 million 
al 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ mithen) 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Adcentes 


Public 


Tap Dept 


Tender England | 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
OLLOWING the previous weck’s low 
allotment of only 20 per cent, and in 


its bid by rod. to 
£98 12s. 6d. at last Friday’s Treasury 
bill tender. The market thus successfully 
warded off outside competitors and re- 
ceived a quota of no less than 67 per 
cent, despite the fact that for the third 
successive week the authorities “cut the 
top off” the tender—only £230 million 
of the £250 million bills on offer being 
allotted. The average rate of discount fell 
by just over 3s. to £§ 10s. 2.49d. 

As expected, the easy credit conditions 
pertaining for most of last week changed 
abruptly on Friday last, the application day 
for the new Treasury bonds, coinciding with 
absence of bill maturities three months after 
Good Friday. On Monday there were again 
no maturing bills but the authorities have 
given sufficient special help to prevent any 
house having to borrow at rate. Some- 
what surprisingly Wednesday, the make-up 
day for the banks, saw a return to somewhat 
easier conditions. There has been a good 
demand for bills discounted at 5\! and 
5° ug per cent. 

MONEY RATES 


LONDON 


Bank rate ifrom 


Discount rates 
5%, 23/6, 60) 6 


Bank bills 
60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
Fine trade bills 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Deposit rates 
(maximum) | 
Banks 4 
Oiscount houses 44, 


Money 
Day-to-Day VeS'4 
NEW YORK 


Official discount 


Treasury bills 
rate ; 
(from 4%, 2/6/@0). 


% 
july tt. 
vy o © 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


| | Moa | Mba 


2. 
12 


(£ mitlion) 


Issue Deportment® : 
Notes i circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and secures’ 
Other securities . 
Gold coin and bullion 
Com other than gold coin. | 


Banking Department ; 
Deposes 


Public accounts........ ° 
Special depowts 

Bankers 

Others 

Total 


Secu repes: 
Government 
Discounts and advances 
her c 
Total 


Banking department reserve 


§ 


~ 6 
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wookS3 
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soul 
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=F 

ou 
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6 
% 
122 


* Government debt i (11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased by (50 mullion to £2,350 million on 
July 20th 


< 
“ Proportion ” 73 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (€ milion) Three Monchs’ Bills 


Offered 


& 
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*On July 15th tenders for 9! 
secured 67 per cent, higher renders being alloned 
The offer for this week was for (250 million of 9 
¢ Alloument cut by €20 million. ¢ Allocment cut by ¢ 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| Effective Limits 


july 20 july 14 July 15 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Beigian Fr 


Dutch Gid 
W.Ger O-Mk 
Portug. Esc 
hahan Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


2:786-2 82° 


13 622-14-027 
194-12: 54%— 


2 801,-", 
2-735 \6~7 6 
13 7554-76 


2 sic, 
2 75! 
13 76: f, 
2-11 
139 Veh 
| 10S 
‘ 
iN aie 
6c 
7427-1743", 
14 51! 


19 ise 
20.03',-') 


17424-1743 
14-S1-5t', 
19 35'4-'> 
20 O3'¢-'3 


14 27',-14 70 
19 06'>-19-62 
19-71-20 30!, 


* Official Limits 


United States $ : 5e-'2¢. pm 
Canadian $ Sg! 20. i "oie = 
French Fr 2-1! 
Swiss Fr Ve 
Belgian Fr 

Dutch Gid 

W. German D-Mk 


2? eee. pm 


ec. pm 
24g 2! apf. pm | 2'-24apf. pm 


| Sc. pm-Se. dis Sc. pm-Sc. dis 


Market Rates: Spot 


july 16 july 18 july 19 july 20 


2 BO!? 55g 2 BOT Sig 27 @0’,-8! 
2-75! 2-75! ag 2 rs 
13 76-76', ie) 76! 4-'2 13 76! )- 

12 1 hag—ty 12 Th agety 2 Hitt 

139 97',- 140 0O- 

146 O2'y 


10-59%g-'> 
1b -F1-Ft hg 
0 25-35 

} 7a" 1743! 
a $i a) 
; 3S'e-'y 
20 O3%—-53 


| 280,581", 
2-748, 


13 -76,- 
42-42-12", 
140 25- 
»% 

owes 
' ' 2 
60 25-35 
1740), 1744 
14 Sttg-Sy 
9 3S! ey 
2» 03's"; 


One Month 


Se-'2¢. pm 
* 6714. Pm 
2-!'y. pm 


Je-Sec. pm 
be em 
‘ 
pm 
2b ade. dis 
Ve-2’g. om 
2’a-2gpf. pm 


2te-2c. pm 


3-2. pm 


2'y-2' ef. pm Be-2' apf po 


Three Months Forward Rates 


United Scares $ 
Canadian $ 

Swiss Fr. . 

W. German D-Mk 


Wier TSigc. pm) t!a~ 13 gc. pm 
bagi lac. pm "a 
57—-S59c. pm 6' 4c. pm 
6 e-6' apf. orm 6! )-6! apf. pm 
Price is. d. per fine o2) 


250, - 249. til; 


-i'ge. pm | 


} trie. pm | bty-tige. pry | ip hize. pm bitig-I% gc. pm 

gc. pr | 17 gt Figc. pm | 115-1 ¥ge. pm si 'y-Tige. pm 
| @e-be. pm | Gy-blgc. pm | 7-6)ec. pm  T'e-67gc. pm 
6'7-6! apf. pn | 62-6! apf. pm | 674-6! :9pf pm 67 g-65 yl. om 
Gold Price at Fixing 


249/109, j 


i 


249/10", 249 10% 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


Manpower and Output BRITISH 


Labour figures to Great Britain and production figures to Prices and Wages......... june 25th External Trade 2nd 
United Pn unless otherwise stated. Manpower and Output.... This week Industrial Profits Apri! 23rd 
M = averages or calendar months 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 
a Western Europe.......... June Ith United States 
Mid-year or averages 1960 


1957 | 1988 | 1959 


TOTAL MANPOWER 


| 24,145 24,093 24,145 . 24,268 
16,137 ° 16,138 16,137 6, 16,164 
| 8,008 7,955 8,008 8,104 
565 568 565 526 
- 3 23,197 i 23,110 23,197 y 23,343 
Manufacturing industries (') 5 due, | ee ine 8,438 
Manufacturing industries (old basis) (').. " ‘ y 9,169 
Employees ('): 


in engineering (2) ‘ one | 3,544 
in Consumer goods industries (*) . we " ose ao =§ ee 


UNEMPLOYMENT ‘ Monthly averages 
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VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index: 
All industries 1954= 100 
—— oe “ 
Mining and quarrying . 1a 
Construction Mz 


[vs 


Engineering and electrical goods 
ow 


4,150 


369 

186-8 
11-81 

6,208 


we S256 
°sat 

wR SRSSs 
$ése +~sxee 
yw SNSBx 
Seena 
3 es cosas 
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Commercial vehicles and chassis 
internal combustion engines .. . 
Metal-working machine 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (» 


Sa a 
=832 “SSS 
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* 
33 
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* 
we 
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24:89 
14-00 
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(') Current statistics of employment industry, based on the 1958 Standard Industrial Classification, go back only to May, 1959. Manufacturing employment for 

— dates is shown on the old basis (/ SIC). (2) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine ——— vehicles, metal goods. (3) Textiles, 

leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, » oreene § and — oe ts) Number istered as unemployed expressed as a centage 

of the estimated number of (5) Dorset (excluding Postes wes from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (*) Provisions! 

estimate. {") Great Britain. as = screening losses normally ssaeatieg to around 5,000 tons a week. (%) Average for second quarter. ('%) Average for 
first quarter. ('') july: 291-9 ('2) July: oe 
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FIRTH CLEVELAND 
LIMITED 


ENGINEERING; ELECTRONICS; INSTRUMENTS 
STEEL; LEAD; RETAIL STORES 


SHARE CAPITAL 
Authorised Issued 
£1,000,000 6% Cumulative Redemption 
fe Preference Shares of £1 each £1,000,000 
£2,900,000 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each ... £1,100,000 
£2.100.000 Founder Shares of 4s. each 
£6,000,000 £4,200,000 


Extract from ary Statement 
at the Annual General Meeting by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. C. W. Hayward. 


Order books generally are ina very healthy 
state and all companies report considerable 
increases in incoming orders during the first six 
months of this financial year compared with 
the corresponding period last year. For in- 
stance, exports of Simmonds Aerocessories 
have increased by no less than 40%. 


Group turnover is fully up to expectations 
and I anticipate that we shall reach the £35 
million forecast in my Statement. 


In spite of the new festrictions on hire 
purchase, sales in the Retail Group are not 
unsatisfactory and whilst, naturally, there is 
now more emphasis on cash sales, there are 
definite signs that hire business is 
recovering from the initial shock of the new 
regulations. 


Solartron orders include Oscilloscopes to the 
value of £250,000; instrumentation and contro! 
apparatus for the next major experiment for 
Controlled Thermo-Nuclear Research; and 
ety mean Swedish Sane for the 
$s or imulator Systems amounting 
to £200,000. 


Extract from Anneal Accounts 
to December 31, 1959 
Reserves (including Future Tax) 
Net Current Assets (including Cash) 


TOTAL NET TANGIBLE ASSETS 


-- £2,473,318 


£7,962.731 


PROFITS (subject to taxation) 
1955 
1956 
1957 oe i 
1958 (14 months 
1959 (12 months 


Head Office: 
Stornoway House, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


LUCERNE 
en 
Se 


“ot os. f 


the renowned lakeside beauty spot. 


From all corners of the earth people come to 
Lucerne to spend their holidays, to attend the 
international congresses, meetings or concerts. 
The picturesque 1,200-year-old town, with its 
medieval towers and two 14th century covered 
wooden’ bridges, is famous not only for its 
hotels, but as a junction for unforgettable trips 
to Central Switzerland and the Alps. 


when there, to contact the Lucerne Branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose vast 
experience is entirely at your disposal. Travel- 
lers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters of Credit 
can, of course, also be negotiated there. 


<& 
UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss France 120,000,000 
Reserves Adin nwt Miies Frames 136,600,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
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Owned by | 
two great beitilks 


LLOYDS BANK 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd now links two important 
muanice houses as a sound basis for expansion 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Ltd was formed towards 
the end of 1958 to acquire two important and long- 
established finance houses: Olds Discount Company 
Ltd and Scottish’ Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd. 

Lloyds & Scottish Finance owns the oes of the 
share capital of both companies, and is itself owned 
equally by Lloyds Bank and the National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland. Its capital, originally £6,000,000, 
was increased during 1959 to £11,150,000, and now 
stands at £15,000,000. 

In many ways the two operating companies fit neatly 
together to form a balanced whole. Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd has had a 
large proportion of its hire purchase turnover 
in the fields of motor vehicles and industrial 


equipment; Olds Discount Company Ltd, while also 
doing a substantial vehicle business, has long been one 
of the leading companies in the financing of consumer 
durables, and in block discounting. Geographically, 
too, the group now has a particularly well-spread net- 
work of more than 100 branches. 

Since January Ist 1959, the group’s progress has been 
rapid. In the first nine months of trading, its hire pur- 
chase debt jumped from £45 million to £69 million—— 
a 53 per centtincrease. Profit (to which overseas sub- 
sidiaries should make an increasing contribution year 

by year) amounted to £2,275,836 before tax. 
Thus, the new grouping has amply demon- 
strated its soundness, its earning capacity and 
its ability to expand in the future. 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Asxts £80,000,000 


Owned by Lloyds Bank Limited and the National Commércial Bank of Scotland Ltd 
VIGO HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON W.Pr 


Incorporating 


SCOTTISH MIDLAND 
GUARANTEE TRUST LTD 


OLDS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LTD 
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HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON’ EC2 
Telephone Avenve 1030 
Telegrams : Ansbacher, London. Telex : London 28521 


Enquiries relating to Vine should be addressed to 
Anspacuen & Co. Lrp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin Lire. 


MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Established 1876 


Capital Paid Up: 9,000 million yen 
Reserves: 15,886 million yen 


Chairman: KIHCHIRO SATOH 
President: MASUO YANAGI 


HEAD OFFICE : 
No. |, Nihonbashi, Muromachi 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “MITSUIBANK"” TOKYO 


BRANCHES 
Lendon Branch: 35 King Sereet, London, E.C.2. 
New York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York, 5 N.Y. 
Bangkok Branch: Building No. 1195, Charoen Krung Road, 
Amphur Bangrak, Bangkok, Thailand 
Bombay Branch: 6 Wallace Street, Or. Dadabhoy Naocroji Road, 
Fort, Bombay |, india 
Tokyo (42 Branches), Yokohama (3), Nagoya (3), Matsumoto, Niigata, 
Kanazawa, Kyoto (6), Osaka (17), Wakayama, Kobe (3), Okayama Q), 
Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, Takamatsu, Moji, Wakamatsu, Fukuoka Q). 
K hima, Sendai, Otaru, Sapporo and other important commercial 
industrial centres in Japan. 


. there’s an able branch manager at the bank we use. 
And behind him is a district head office which has a 
finger on all our local problems, as well as on the broader 
issues of the outside world. So we are very well served 
at both branch and head office levels . . . 


our bank’s Martins 


Martins Bank Lunited Head Office: 4 Water Srreet, Lrwerpeel 2 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rial. 2.000 000 VOU 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rials 830,000,000 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Rials 38,701,131,337 
Geverner and Chairman of Executive board : 
EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Over 199 Branches and Agencies througbeu Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
through its Banking Department, offers 
service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc. and with its numerous Branches in oa 
deals with every tion of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in fran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Se ae 
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APPOINTMENTS | 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY MANAGING DIRECT OR 


AUTHORITY 


ASSISTANT DERI P* OF Outs Fergusson, Wild & Company, Limited, invite applications for the post of , 
Managing Director. 


i 


Authority 
INT. 


ay 


The company, founded in 1909 but with origins in the nineteenth century. is 
engaged in the buying, selling and shipping of ores, minerals, metals and metal 
alloys. The company is also engaged in chartering in respect of all types of ships 
and cargoes 


i 


‘i 


; 


The Managing Director will be responsible, as Chief Executive, to the Board 
of Directors for the running of the company. There are at present four main 
operating departments: Ore Sales, Mineral Sales, Ore and Mineral Shipping, and 
Shipbroking. each with an established manager. The Managing Director will be 
personally responsible for the relationships at appropriate levels in the major client 
and |customer organisations. 


rae Ef 


_ Intelligence of a high order is required. Experience in one of the company’s 
activities would be particularly valuable but not essential. Essentially the Managing 
Director must ‘be able to sell at the highest level in @ bulk commodity market. 


The preferred age range is from thirty-six to forty-four, but specially qualified 
applicants outside this range will be considered. The salary offered is up to £4,750 
depending on qualifications, age and experience. A car will be provided, and there 
are the usual contributory and top hat pension schemes. 


Applications, which should be in writing. and which will be treated in confidence. 
should be se to The Chairman, Fergusson, Wild & Company, Limited, 3 
St. Helen's . E.C.3, to reach him aot later than August 15, 1960. 

\ 


MINING JOURNAL SEEKS EDITOR 
As part of «@ gradual rediiribution of editorial MARKET RESEARCH OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


appointments to its three publications, The Mining 
Journal wishes t© engage an additional experienced % vacancy exists in the Market Research Depuriment An opportunity exists for a youpe man experi 
nent ames? Gr sooner with a view to his for @ Ficld Force Travelling Supervisor, preferabl med in. of wishing to acquire \experience im 
the Game ‘geet of en soles ais ae » between 25 and 40 years of age. to select and train operations research The major part of the work 
. the part-time field Force, carry out quotas of inte to be undertaken i in the field of Production 


ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS ; Proved ediroriat views and generally to assist the Field Force Super control techniques, but many other projects exist 
‘ ta 


and leader-writh competence in the field of inter visor This is a senior post for which previous in both technical and administrative fields. The ts pe 
national industrial economics and finance ; and facility _ experience as a full-time Investigator ts essential of man most suitable for the position would be an 
in viewing problems from standpuinmt of men in the ; The work involves extensive travel throughout the i apphed scientist or mathematician, preferably under 
ee ae “ie hte ee eeacetn nave United Kingdom, The starting salary will be not less the age of (thirty-five Previous industrial experience 
tageous but not essential as Deputy would be than £650 and ful cxpenses will be paid shen ane ss essential, amd some knowledge of the steel industr 
Technical Editor. from Head Office. \ would be an advantage. although not of primary 


Applications in wyiting. which will be treated in , importame The commencing salary will be in the 


SALARY AS EDITOR £2,000 up. Ceantribytors confidence, should give full details of age, education range. £840 £1.500 per annum An assisieod house 
Pension Scheme and expenence, and should be addressed { Personne! purchase scheme is operated, togcther with « contribu 


\ Controtier, Gillette Industries Limited. (reat West ‘ tory superannuation fund Applications should be 


APPLIC ATIO IN CONFIDENCE to The Road. Isleworth, Middlesex, quoting = reference made to the Personnel Manager, CONSETT {RON 
Managing busta The Mining Journel. is Wikon EAS/iS2 on both envelope and letter COMPANY. \Consett. Co. Durham 
Street. London. 2 


HENRY WIGGIN & COMPANY ACCOUNTANTS 
LIMITED 


who are operating an LC.T. 1202 
Electronic Computer Installation require audit staff 
at their Hereford Works: 


SENIOR PROGRAMMERS Essential qualifications are: experience in a responsible position with a large 


(Ref. A.9) accounting firm, initiative and enthusiasm for the work, an interest in participating 


Applicants should have knowledge in training progtammes. Successful candidates will be under 30 and at present 


and experience of programming and earning at least £1,200 a year, with unlimited potential for development 
will be expected to plan programmes and 


to Supervise the detailed work of jumjors Please send brief details under confidential cover to | P c Richardson. Arthur 
SENIOR SYSTEMS ANALYST Andersen & Co., Roman Houle. Cripplegate Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


(Ref. A.10) ' 


. LL 
For compilation of orocedures for the . 


comput and the development of new ~TATISTICIAN, @ Graduate with 2-2 years’ indus Emtdenational Rayon and Syethetic Fih 
ag , ’ my , tral expericace m required by Britiwn Onxyeecr M4 ruc de C ourcelics Paris i 
oe 1 ; f hoe ag om = rding vases to work from the Head Of ec of the ae » for ' : 
a ce 0 Mw Central \London a newly ftormed 
Salaries will be commensurate with ey So Seen cae Seale nasaiees ECONOMIST 
t xper ce and in a opriate : Some knowledac pf chectrs computers would 
age ° nd expe wees ppr Pp te - aici on “ r Stating full Gctails to the A firetctass qualifiations and sound knows ledec 
cases assistance can be given with Personnel Manager. Spencer House, $1. James's Place and German The work involves economic researc! 
housing. London. SWI — fore asts and a om CIRES' Loonerme CC omantt 
) mcssary to lise tm Paris 
The Company provides excellent u ‘ | 
canteen, recreational and other welfare SOCIOLOGISTS 
facilities, and operates generous non on ‘ 
contributory pension and life assurance NEWMAN DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
schemes. : AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
‘ om atholic Sociologtst wired for research lin the - . 8 : 
Apply in writing. giving details of age. held of Rcheious Sactology, Commencing Salary in the range 
“ . - “e of £400 ow Pp x London Apoluat are invited from graduates in the 6 ! 
education and experience to PE RSQN > A atholk Soctologe ss also required for research sciences, for « Research Assistant to the Circater 5 ocehens 
NEL MANAGER. Heary Wiggin \ and planmng in t hel # Mismonary Soviclos Buse Crroup The # « body of aes teachers studying 
; : 7 Tanganyiks protiems of government in the Greater London Area. Starting 
Company Limited, Holmer Ro e 7 a wither = informatio about these two appeiniments salary m the range £524 i7%o a year Asgsostiens inghuding 
"7 prieanc priv wt 4 statement of qualifications and field of imtefest. should 
Hereford, quoting the appropriate THE DIRLE TOR NEWMAN DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY reach the Sccretary (soverament§ Kesearch Divisron The 
reference. i} Portman Squ London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
. London, W Sirect, Aldwych, WC.2. not later than July 1960 


Arthur Andersen & Co. have vacancies for experienced senior men for their 


> 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


STATISTICIANS 


eo the MANAGING DImReCTOR. 


. « ¢ ‘ abe REMPLOY. LTD... 25.28 BUCKINOHAM GATE. 
Men of good academic training are invited to apply for posts as statisticians 
with Unile ba initially to I S.W.1, @ telephone Vittoria 6621 (12 Hanes). 


; : . 5 as TELIA PIGHER BUREAU. 436 Strand. WC? Per 
Candidates whose degrees are not in mathematics or statistics Geet cee SO PS cee Core: 


duplicating. translating. 
should preferably possess an R.S.S. or A.LS. qualification. 


Candidates appointed will participate in the development and MARITIME INSURANCE CO. LTD., 


application of statistical techniques over a wide range. Substantial oe 


announe (hat 
. . : . A. Mathie, General Manager of The Scottish 
and varied experience is therefore essemtial. inion & National insurance Co., has been elected » Director 


Starting salary will be not less than £1,500, depending on qualifica- sien 
tions and experience. NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


Letters of application should be addressed to: 


Personnel Division (Ref. JEJ 17), 
UNILEVER LIMITED, UNILEVER HOUSE, 
BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, F.C.4. es See 


Note i 
BIBIAN! (1927 LIMITED 
given Board 


THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION os ed em imnerem  Divicer 


has a vacancy for 


Londos, £.C.2. 
ith July 1960 oe 


an Executive in the 


MARKETING DEVELOPMENT SECTION 


He must have experience in the commodity marketing field and be adaptable 
to working with an institutional organisation. 


Starting salary from £2,500 to £3,500 according to experience. EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Write fully to the General Secretary, National Farmers Union, Agriculture House, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Mark the envelope: MARKETING. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
SENIOR ORGANISATION and METHODS ASSISTANT 


We wish to recruit a man with a degree or 
to undertake investigations into Company's 


man, aged 26-35 years, with previous business experience to extend his 

of ee on a company-wide basis. A lively and acceptable personality is 

essential. , : ; : 
Based on London, he will be required to visit the Company's other locations. rs - . aaa 
Excellent starting salary and career prospects; non-contributory pension scheme. | Me (OFD, 
Please send written applications, giving details of qualifications and experience ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
to: DL 158, Personnel E Mansente Chemicals Listiosd, Monaneae Hoeee, 7 al G © Geen Viet teen, tent, BCA. 


10-18 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
For other appointments see page {2 


Resistered as @ Newspoper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept. Ovtawa. Printed in Ensiand b+ St. Clements Press, ete : . - : “ 
Newspaper Lid., ot 22 Reger Serect, Leadon. &.W.1, Telephone: Wokehall iS), Postage a tha tmas, UM ad: Oeemas cie, nated Ow The Economics 
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| 
| 


By the roll... 
or by the mile 


Are you a carpet ‘square’ or do you favour 
the fitted flooy? Rapid handling of 
modern broadloom carpeting (5 yd. x 50 yd. 
rolls) is quite a problem to the big 
manufacturer, yet, once again, electric 

fork trucks with special attachments 
provide the answer! Which fork 


fork lift trucks. 


| 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., (DEPT. E) COVENTRY 
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